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HREE hundred years ago, when 
Prussia was but a diminutive and 
when Aus- 


semibarbarous duchy, 


tria was a petty archduchy, and Russia a 


ery 


loosely organized federation of partially 
nomadic peoples, there stretched athwart 
east-central Europe the independent, proud, 
turbulent “ republic ” of Poland. 
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APITAL OF RUSSIAN POLAND, FROM THE RIGHT OR EASTERN 
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that the present war 
will have as one of its 
consequences the fulfil- 
ment of the aspiration 
of twenty million Poles 
to become again a uni 
ted people, if not a 
dignified and indepen- 
dent state. 

Nations die, but they 
die hard, and some 
times they refuse to 
remain buried. 

Precisely when and 
where the Polish peo 
ple first appear in his- 
tory is a matter of 
controversy. We have 
no assured record of 
them earlier than the 
tenth century; but it 
is known that they 
formed one of _ the 
more numerous divi 
sions of the primeval 
Slavic race, that at 
some remote period 
their ancestors migra 
ted from the valley 
of the Danube to the 
broad basins of the 
upper Oder and Vistu 
la, and that they were 
a quiet, agricultural 


folk. 

Early in the eleventh 
century they were 
Christianized by mis 


sionaries of the Roman 
church, and as a people 
they have remained to 
this day Roman Catho 
lics, although most 











branches of the Slavs 
have been adherents o! 








THE CHURCH OF STS. FLORIAN AND MICHAEL, A MODERN GOTHIC 
TURE IN PRAGA, A SUBURB OF WARSAW 


It is one of the ironies of history that 
over the soil where this venerable state 
once spread its authority, the armed forces 
of the three neighboring monarchies, now 
grown powerful and ambitious in their 
turn, are running riot, while the very name 
of the older nationality survives only to 
designate a subjugated province of unhap- 
py people. And yet the irony is not unre- 
lieved. For it is by no means improbable 


the Greek Orthodox 
faith. In the eleventh 
century, too, the title 
of king was first acquired by a Polish 
prince; and although under the disfavor 
of the Pepe it was lost in 1079, it was re- 
covered two hundred years later, and was 
borne more or less creditably by a line ot! 
sovereigns terminated only at the final par 
tition of the Polish territories one hundred 
and twenty years ago. 

The great era of Polish expansion was 
the fourteenth century. During the reign 
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centuries, Poland was hardly more 
than a confederation of a_ half- 
dozen semiindependent principali- 
ties, discordant in race, language, 
laws, and manners, and impelled by 
different and often conflicting in- 
terests. The ultimate fate of 
the Polish nation was undeniably 
cruel and in large measure 
undeserved. Even the most 
cursory glance at the inner 
condition of the state, how- 
ever, will reveal reasons 
why that fate was from 
the outset almost inevi- 
table. 
In respect to gov- 
ernment, Poland was 
always in form a 


of Casimir the Great (1333-1370), 
the “ peasants’ king,” and founder of 
the renowned University of _, 
Cracow, there were acquired A 
the principality of Galicia FE 
and the provinces of Lem- 
berg and Volhynia. In 1386 
the area of the kingdom 
was more than doubled 
by the annexation of 
the populous princi- 
pality of Lithuania, 
stretching northeastward 
to the Baltic and eastward 
almost to the ramparts of 
Moscow. The consoli- 
dation of the new do- 
minions with the old 
was, however, a diffi- STATUE OF KING JOHN SOBIESKI, THE CON- 














cult and tedious task, QUEROR OF THE TURKS, IN THE PARK monarchy, although in 
and it cannot be said OF LAZIENKI, WARSAW theory a common- 
ever to have been fully wealth or republic. 


accomplished. Even at the height of her Originally the duke, and later the king, 
power, in the sixteenth and seventeenth was a real sovereign, who acquired his po- 

















THE ROYAL PALACE, WARSAW-—IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES THIS WAS THE CHIEF 
RESIDENCE OF THE POLISH KINGS; IT IS NOW THE QUARTERS OF THE RUSSIAN GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
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THE GMACH POLITECHNIKI, OR POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL, WARSAW, A MODERN BUILDING (IQOI) IN WHICH 
SIX HUNDRED STUDENTS RECEIVE THEIR EDUCATION 














THE PLAC STARE MIASTO, OR OLD MARKET-PLACE, WARSAW, WITH BUILDINGS THAT ARE TYPICAL 
OF THE MORE ANCIENT PORTION OF THE CITY 





THE 


sition by inheritance. After the twelfth 
century, however, there arose a nobility 
which drew more and more into its own 
hands the actual control of public affairs. 
The principle of heredity was violated so 
frequently that it lost its binding char- 
acter, and the demise of the ruler became 
regularly the signal for an unseemly 


scramble of princely candidates put for- 
ward by the royal families of Austria, Rus- 
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thirds vote is required, or, at the very 
most, a majority of three-fourths. Near 
the close of the fifteenth century, however, 
it was agreed in a meeting of the. Polish 
diet that proposals should thereafter be 
carried only by an absolutely unanimous 
vote; and through two hundred and fifty 
years this extraordinary rule, with few ex- 
ceptions, was adhered to. 

Not only could a single member of the 














THE WARSAW EXCHANGE, A MODERN BUILDING 


sia, France, Saxony, and Sweden. The 
elections were attended by scenes of vio- 
lence and by revelations of treachery by 
which even the Europe of Machiavelli and 
Mazarin was scandalized. 

Meanwhile the fiction grew that the 
nobles constituted the nation, and it was in 
the meetings of the diet, in which the 
nobles were personally present or were 
represented by deputies, that virtually all 
business of state was transacted. 

The most famous feature of the Polish 
constitution was the device known as the 
liberum veto. In deliberative assemblages 
the world over, decisions are reached by 
majority vote. In certain cases, a two- 


WITH A PORTICO IN THE CLASSICAL STYLE 
diet defeat any particular project. By a 
simple “I forbid” he could at any time 
bring to a close the discussion in hand, and 
compel the assembly to be disbanded. No 
more absurd political practise was ever in- 
vented, and it is hardly too much to say, 
as some students of Polish history do, that 
it was the diberum veto that ruined Poland. 
Corruption among the nobility was rife, 
and it, was never difficult for a foreign 
power, or any other interested party, to 
control the course of the diet’s procedure 
through the medium of a subsidized 
member. 

In so far as there was in the kingdom 
a middle or burgher class, it was composed 
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THE MUNICIPAL PICTURE-GALLERY AT WARSAW, WHICH CONTAINS SOME FINE WORKS BY REMBRANDT, 
DURER, ZURBARAN, AND OTHER MASTERS 
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THE SACRAMENTAL CHURCH OF ST. CASIMIR, WARSAW, ERECTED IN 1083-1688 BY MARYA CASIMIERA, 
QUEEN OF JOHN SOBIESKI 
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chiefly of German and Jewish tradesmen 
and artisans. The great mass of the Polish 
common people were rural peasants, and 
their lot was, to the very end of the na- 
tion’s existence, as hard and unpromising 
as can well be imagined. Virtually all were 
serfs attached to the estates of the wealthy 
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forth to give the narrowly compassed hu- 
man mind a new conception of the magni- 
tude and splendor of the universe; and al- 
ready the Polish genius in music and art 
had begun to command the admiration of 
the world. 

Now and again, furthermore, the country 














THE GREEK CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL OF S17 


WITH FIVE GILDED DOMES AND A DETACHED BELFRY, BUILT IN 


nobles, and between them and their lords, 
is the medieval chronicler says, there was 
no judge but God.” 

None the less, in respect to social and 
economic conditions, the Poland of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
hardly more backward than most other 
countries of continental Europe; while in 
the finer aspects of civilization it was far 
superior to many of them. Universities 
and schools were numerous and largely at- 
tended; literature flourished; from Cracow 
Copernicus, precursor of Newton, had gone 


ALEXANDER NEVSKI, WARSAW, A MODERN RUSSIAN CHURCH 


1894-1912 


played a role in politics, diplomacy, or war 
which added fresh luster to its name. Such 
an occasion was that when, in 1683, the 
Polish armies led by the redoubtable John 
Sobieski made fiery onslaught upon the 
Turkish horde besieging Vienna, and saved 
at the same time the city from almost cer- 
tain capture and the civilization of western 
Europe from an assault unequaled since the 
days of Attila the Hun. 

The story of the Polish nation, never- 
theless, during the two hundred years pre- 
ceding its dissolution is, in the main, one 
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THE TEATR WIELKI, OR GRAND THEATER, 


CAPITAL, 
NATIONAL 


of steadily increasing internal weakness 
and of steadily growing external dangers. 
Its most serious weakness was political, 
arising from the abuses of the liberum veto, 
the blindness of the factious and self-seek- 
ing nobles to the fate which was impend- 
ing, and the total disappearance of cen- 
tralized leadership and authority. The 
great external danger was that which 
arose from the leaping ambitions of the 
three growing powers upon whose frontiers 
the Polish territory was unfortunate enough 
to be situated— Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria. 

At the very beginning of the eighteenth 
century the nation stood in imminent 
danger of being swept from the map by the 
Mad King of the North, the brilliant but 
erratic Charles XII of Sweden. Thanks 
entirely to the exploits of Peter the Great 
of Russia, this peril was averted. But the 
day of doom was only postponed; and with 
the hastening of that day the greatest of 
Peter’s successors was destined to have 
much to do. 

The idea of paring down, if not that of 
blotting out forever, the decrepit Polish 
state, and of reconciling the powers most 
immediately interested by allotting to each 
of them a portion of the spoil, is said to 


WARSAW 
DEVOTED TO OPERA AND BALLET 
DANCES AS THE MAZURKA AND THE CRACOVIENNE 


THIS IS THE OPERA-HOUSE OF THE POLISH 
ITS BALLET IS FAMOUS FOR SUCH 


have originated in the fertile brain of Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia. Frederick was 
kent, above all things else, upon con- 
solidating and rounding out the powerful 
kingdom which, in 1740, he had taken over 
from his harsh but thrifty father. 

By dint of hard fighting he acquired 
from Austria the splendid industrial dis 
trict of Silesia. Next he looked with 
covetous eyes upon those portions of the 
Polish country which in the neighborhood 
of Dantzic still wedged entirely apart the 
eastern and western portions of his do- 
minion. The Russian Empress Catherine 
II was already interfering actively in 
Polish politics, and since it was clear that 
no scheme of partition could be carried 
through unless Russia were made a party 
to it, Frederick’s earliest definite proposal! 
upon the subject was despatched, at the 
beginning of 1769, to St. Petersburg. 

At first the project met with small favor: 
in fact, oddly enough, Ryssia was the onl 
nation of Europe which expressed serious 
disapproval of the general idea of a parti 
tion. Other nations — Austria, Saxony 
Turkey — merely declared their desire to 
participate in the division, and not even 
England and France took the attitude that 
there ought to be no partition at all. 
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Poland was then, as Turkey has been in 
subsequent generations, the “ sick man of 
Europe,”’ and the appropriation of its terri- 
tories by other nations was regarded as not 
only unavoidable but even desirable, if it 
could be made to have the effect of adding 
stability to the balance of power 

In accounting for this essentially heart- 
less attitude it must not be forgotten that 
for a generation prior to the making of the 
Prussian proposal governmcnt in Poland 
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had been in a state of utter collapse. The 
king had been an absentee, the meetings of 
the diet had been broken up regularly by 
the venal use of the /iberum veto, the army 
had virtually been abolished, the diplomatic 
service had been dispensed with, the treas- 
urers were .enriching themselves from the 
public funds, and the anarchy of the land 
had become proverbial throughout the civi- 
lized world. 

It is true that in 1765, in a sporadic 
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THE FORMER TREASURY OF THE KINGDOM OF POLAND, WARSAW 














THE RATUSZ, OR CITY HALL, WARSAW, WHICH DATES FROM 1725, BUT WAS REBUILT IN 1870, AFTER A 
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effort at reform, the liberum veto had been 
abolished; but two years later it had heen 
revived through the machinations of Fred- 
erick the Great, who 
slightest desire that the Poles should re- 
generate their government, and so be 
in a position to retain their inde- 
pendence. 

While Russia hesitated, Frederick 
procured adhesion to his plan on the 
part of his late enemy, Austria. The 
Hapsburg queen, Maria Theresa, re- 
volted at the thought of despoiling 
a friendly Catholic state; but her 
son, the Emperor Joseph II, and her 
chancellor, Baron Kaunitz, urged 
that Austria could not afford to 
keep her hands off while Prussia 
and Russia helped themselves to Po- 
lish territory. This selfish argument 
was reenforced by the sophistries of 
her spiritual advisers, who drew subtle 
distinctions between public and pri- 
vate morality; and at length the queen 
was induced to put her hand to a deed 
which she abhorred. 

The Russian empress had little more 
relish for the project that had Maria 
Theresa. Again and again she had 


cherished not the 





guaranteed in the most solemn terms 
the integrity of the Polish republic. 
\part from this, she had many reasons 
for preferring that the country should 
be Russianized, but kept intact. 
The decision of Austria, however, 
forced her to yield. 

Thus, by playing upon the appre- 
hensions of the two rival powers, 
the astute Prussian monarch brought 
them both to the performance of an 
act which neither approved. 
Catherine, at least, never for- 
gave Frederick for this exhi- 
bition of tactical 
superiority, and 
in no slight de- 
gree the modern 
estrangement of 
Russia and Prus- 
sia may be traced 
to these events. 

The treaty of partition was signed at St. 
Petersburg on August 5, 1772. To the world 
at large there was offered the excuse that 
the disorderly condition of the Polish king- 
dom constituted a menace to the security 
of the neighboring powers. To Poland no 
excuse was offered; much less was there 


THE MONUMENT OF KING SIGISMUND III, ERECTED IN 
1644 IN THE PALACE SQUARE, WARSAW 
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thought of ascertaining the Polish will in 
the matter. Until the last, the inhabitants 
of the unhappy country refused to believe 
that a scheme so unscrupulous and bold 
would actually be carried into execution. 

When it became apparent that this 
confidence was groundless, deputa- 
tions were sent to France and other 
neutral states to ask for protection. 
But the envoys returned with nothing 
more substantial than polite con- 
dolences, and there was nothing for 

the Poles to do but submit. Under 

the “ protection ” of Russian bayo- 

nets, a makeshift diet was convened 

at Grodno, and it went through the 

form of ratifying the arrangements 

by which the country was being 
plundered. 

By this first partition Poland lost 
somewhat more than a quarter of her 
territory. Austria obtained the lion’s 
share, but Frederick got for Prussia 
what he specially wanted—the modern 
province of West Prussia. Russia re- 
ceived Polish Livonia and a number 
of other districts which, it is but fair 
to note, had at one time been Russian 
soil. 


For the time being, the partition 
brought little actual harm to anybody. 
The transferred provinces gained in 


orderliness, while the Poles of the 
surviving kingdom were stimulated 
to set vigorously about the regenera- 
tion of their governmental and so- 
cial system. A new constitution, of 

Russian manufacture, but better 

than anything the Poles themselves 

had ever been able to devise, was 

put in operation in 1775, and 

three years later the diet 

promulgated a notable series 

of measures of social 
reform. 

But nothing was 
clearer than that 
the kingdom existed 
only by the suffer- 
ance of its powerful 
neighbors. There 
was a manifest presumption, if not a prac- 
tical certainty, that when the opportunity 
should arise, those neighbors would stand 
ready to appropriate fresh slices of Polish 
territory. 

The opportunity came two decades later. 
In 1791 the Polish revival culminated in 
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OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, WARSAW-—THIS IS A MODERN 
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the promulgation of a new constitution, 
which the Poles themselves drew up. In 
this instrument provision was made for 
hereditary kingship, an administrative 
service patterned upon that of France, the 
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their project the two powers intervened, 
made war, and compelled the resumption 
of the frame of government which Russia 
had provided. The penalty assessed for 
the offense of seeking to establish better 

















THE CHURCH OF ST. ANNE, WARSAW, WHICH DATES FROM 1454 


THE FACADE, IN: THE 


CLASSICAL STYLE, WAS ADDED IN 1788 


abolition of the liberum veto, the creation 
of a large standing army, the admission to 
the diet of representatives of the towns, 
ind the placing of the peasantry for the 
first time under full protection of the law. 

It was, however, no part of the policy of 
Prussia and Russia to permit such innova- 
tions. When the Poles refused to abandon 


conditions was the loss of more than half 
of the kingdom’s remaining territory. This 
second partition, in which only Prussia and 
Russia participated, was arranged in a 
treaty signed on January 4, 1793. 

There now remained to Poland an area 
of one hundred and forty-one thousand 
square miles—considerably less than that 


of the State of Cali- 
fornia. Maddened by 
the harsh treatment 
they had received, 
and possessed at last 
of an inspiring leader 
in the person of Gen- 
eral Thaddeus Kos- 
ciuszko, a hero of the 
American Revolution, 
the Polish people rose 
en masse to make 
one last bold stand 
for liberty. 

Despite the most 
remarkable displays 
of valor, the fortunes 
of war went adverse- 
ly. Assistance which 
was expected from 
the now ascendent re- 
publican elements in 
France was not forth- 
coming. The hope of 
preventing the 
operation of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria 
proved vain. 


coO- 
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KING JOHN SOBIESKI, CONQUEROR OF THE TURKS, 
THE NATIONAL 
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Fierce dissension broke out 


among the Poles themselves. 


After six months of desperate fighting 


the insurrection collapsed in torrents 
blood, and the exhausted country lay at 


HEROES OF 


Cracow 


and 


POLAND 


two 


the feet of its con- 
querors. King Stanis- 
laus and General Kos- 
ciuszko were carried 
off to the Russian 
capital, where the 
former was kept for 
the remainder of his 
days and subjected to 
many humiliations. 
Kosciuszko was re- 
leased after a time, 
and the Emperor 
Paul I offered him a 
high military com- 
mand. 

The day of Po- 
land’s doom was now 
at hand a day 
whose postponement 
was but momentarily 
promised by the con- 
tentions of the wolves 
over their prey. On 
January 3, 1795, 
Russia and Austria 
concluded a fresh 


treaty of partition, to which Prussia gave 
her adherence nine months later. 
now obtained the territories between 
of Oder, Bug, and Niemen rivers; Austria got 
adjoining palatinates; 


Prussia 
the 
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THE 


while Russia took the remainder. Weight- 
ed with the glories and tragedies of a 
thousand years, the name of Poland was 
erased from the list of nations. 

Following the destruction of their coun- 
try, large numbers of Poles took service in 
the armies of foreign states. Fighting un- 


der the standard of Napoleon, they poured . 
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tations and petitions urging him to re- 
constitute the ancient kingdom. 

His replies to these requests were evasive, 
yet the Polish patriots were encouraged to 
give the emperor their moral and material 
support. One measure, in particular, stimu- 
lated hope. That was Napoleon’s creation, 
in 1807, at the suggestion of the Czar Alex- 
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THE FIRST HIGH SCHOOL, WARSAW 


IN THE FOREGROUND IS A STATUE OF THE GREAT POLISH 


ASTRONOMER, COPERNICUS (1473-1543), MODELED BY THORWALDSEN 


out their blood like water over the whole 
of Europe, and even across the sea, for 
one legion of the restless sons of the plain 
was included among the troops who met an- 
nihilation on the fever-smitten shores of 
Haiti in 1801-1803. 

For a number of years eager anticipa- 
tion of a recovered Polish nationality was 
centered in the great Corsican conqueror. 
Hope rose high after the defeat of Austria 
and Russia at Austerlitz in December, 
1805, and the declaration of war upon 
Prussia a few months later. The lightning 
campaign of Jena swiftly crushed the 
Hohenzollern kingdom; and when Napo- 
leon advanced into Polish territory to 
attack Russia, he was besieged with depu- 


ander I, of the Duchy of Warsaw—known 
from 1808 as the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 

This hastily constructed state included 
most of the Polish lands which Prussia 
had acquired by the three partitions. It 
had a population of almost two and a half 
millions, and in 1809 there was added to 
it territory in eastern Galicia occupied by 
another million and a half. A constitution 
was drawn up, providing for a government 
similar to that of France; the Code Na- 
poléon was put in operation; religious free- 
dom was decreed; serfdom was abolished, 
at least in theory; and the duchy was en- 
trusted to the care of one of the emperor’s 
German allies, King Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony. 
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THE OUTDOOR THEATER IN THE PARK OF 


COLUMNS 


To the majority of Poles these proceed- 
ings seemed clearly to betoken the revival 
of the independent kingdom. Some, how- 
ever, were suspicious, and Kosciuszko, 
among others, flatly refused to serve Na- 
poleon unless he should declare publicly 
in favor of a Polish restoration. 

Such a declaration never came. To the 
Corsican adventurer, Poland was but one 
of many pieces on the European chess- 
board. At Tilsit, in the famous conference 
of June, 1807, he promised the Czar Alex- 
ander I that the name Poland should never 
be revived. In 1808 he was instructing 
Marshal Davout to hold in check the Poles, 
‘who are hot-headed.” The grand duchy 
was drained of men and money, and the 
best of its lands were bestowed upon 
French generals and officials. In 1810 a 
solemn convention was entered into with 
Russia guaranteeing that there would be 
no restoration of the Polish kingdom. 

To the last, however, the patriots trust- 
ed; and when, in 1812, the conqueror 
passed again through the Polish territories 
on his memorable expedition against Rus- 
they solicited afresh some expression 


Sla, 


LAZIENKI, WARSAW 
AND SHRUBBERY, IS ON AN 


THE STAGE, FRAMED BY RUINED 


ARTIFICIAL LAKE 


ISLAND IN AN 


of purpose to grant them their great desire. 
Sixty thousand of the choicest soldiery that 
remained joined the invading army, accom- 
panying it to Moscow and sharing in the 
horrors of its retreat. But no promise was 
obtained; and the collapse of Napoleon's 
power two years later put an end to a 
dearly cherished hope. 

Upon the congress of the nations as- 
sembled at Vienna in 1814 it devolved to 
make some new disposition of the Polish 
question. The Czar Alexander would have 
been glad enough to reunite the whole of 
ancient Poland as an affiliated kingdom 
under his own rule. As early as 1811 he 
had broached the idea to the Polish leaders, 
and had begun systematically to encour- 
age them to look to Russia for unification, 
rather than to France. In 1814-1815, how- 
ever, the powers would not consent to the 
territorial arrangements involved in_ the 
execution of the plan, and the solution hit 
upon was a return to the principle of 
division. 

Lithuania and the other districts that 
Russia acquired in the partitions of 1772. 
1793, and 1795 were retained as integral 
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own territory. Austria and 
lost large portions of 
The former kept only 
Galicia, with one and one-half million in- 
habitants; the latter only Posen, West 
Prussia, and Ermeland, with a population 
of less than a million. There remained an 
area of one hundred and fifty thousand 
square miles, with a population of two and 
one-half millions, and this was erected into 
a Kingdom of Poland under the sovereign- 
ty of the Czar. 

For the sake of completeness, it should 
be added that the ancient city of Cracow, 
with a population of sixty thousand, was 


parts of her 
Prussia, however, 
their former spoil. 


POLAND 


constituted an independent neutralized re- 
public, under the guarantee of Prussia, 
Russia, and Austria 

On the whole, the Poles had cause to be 
encouraged bythe settlement. The name 
Poland once more appeared on the map. 
And to the new kingdom was granted a 
written constitution of an essentially west- 
ern type, providing for responsible min- 
isters, a partially elective parliament, a 
franchise more liberal than that of Eng- 
land or France, a national army under a 
national flag, a separate budget, liberty of 
religion and of the press, and the use of 
Polish as the official language. 
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Moreover, the Czar promised, albeit 
vaguely, to unite with the kingdom the 
Polish lands which had been incorporated 
with Russia. As he was justly reputed for 
his generous and romantic aspirations, hope 
was centered in him, for a time, as en- 
thusiastically as a decade earlier it had 
been centered in Napoleon. . Russia might 
yet, it was thought, become the restorer 
of Polish nationality. 

The yoking together, however, of a huge, 
autocratic monarchy and a petty constitu- 
tional kingdom could have but one result. 
Alexander meant well; but for a variety of 
reasons he grew reactionary in his later 
years. 

All the influences of the court were 
hostile to the Polish liberties, and the 
Poles, by  injudicious obstructionism, 
played directly into the hands of their 
enemies. The promise to unite the Lithu- 
anian provinces with the kingdom went 
unfulfilled, and the operation of the king- 
dom’s government became a source of in- 
cessant friction. 

In 1825 Alexander was succeeded by his 
brother, Nicholas I, a thoroughgoing ab- 
solutist, and a few years of the new Czar’s 
rule were sufficient to kindle to a blaze the 
smoldering fires of Polish discontent. 
After all, what the Poles coveted, far more 
than liberal government, was independence. 

In 1830, inspired by the example of the 
French and the Belgians, the Poles of the 
kingdom rose in rebellion and undertook 
to throw off the Russian yoke. The move- 
ment started in a military insurrection in 
Warsaw. It might easily have been sup- 
pressed, but there was no authority at hand 
which cared, or dared, to take the neces- 
sary action. 

The leading men of the country were at 
heart opposed to the uprising, for they 
knew it had little chance of success, and 
they feared the penalty that must befall. 
The masses of the population were lacking 
in military spirit and training, but they 
supported their cause doggedly, and even 
brilliantly. Among the peoples of France, 
Great Britain, and the United States much 
sympathy was aroused and expressed, but 
no government could be stirred to inter- 
vene in the Poles’ behalf, and the outcome 
of the nine months’ war that ensued wes 
never in doubt. 

Upon the suppression of the rebellion, 
in 1831, Poland lost its status as a separate- 
ly organized kingdom. Its constitution was 
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withdrawn, and there was established a 
system of military rule under a special 
plenipotentiary — the viceroy of Poland, 
and later the governor-general of Warsaw 

-which, although nominally provisional, 
lasted until after the opening of the pres- 
ent century. 

The insurgents were punished savagely. 
Many were executed, many were sent to 
Siberia. Thousands fled to foreign coun- 
tries, and in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna they 
became a restless element, ever ready to 
fight for liberty. As a people, the Poles 
were left with only the altruistic satisfac- 
tion that, by drawing off the attention of 
the neighboring powers, and possibly pre- 
venting their intervention, they had con- 
tributed appreciably to the success of the 
revolutionary movement of July, 1830, in 
France, and to the winning of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium. 

The destruction of the Polish kingdom 
was followed by a distinct weakening in the 
position occupied by the Polish element in 
the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian do- 
minions alike. Merciless oppression be- 
came the rule. 

In Russia, the vigorous Polish intel- 
lectual life which had centered in the 
flourishing University of Vilna was stamped 
out, and eventually both that university 
and the one at Warsaw were suppressed. 
It became a crime to possess editions of 
the Polish poets or of books on Polish his- 
tory, and the press was forbidden so much 
as to mention subjects pertaining to Polish 
politics. 

The Polish troops were distributed in 
Russian regiments; millions of Polish 
Catholics were forced into the Greek 
church; and every effort was made to 
compel the discontinuance of the use of 
the Polish language. Russification was 
the watchword. Poland became simply so 
much subjugated territory. 

In Austria, the situation was largely the 
same. Only in Prussia, where liberal fer- 
ment among the Germans was not without 
effect, was oppression less galling. On that 
account, Posen became, in the years 1830- 
1848, the principal center of Polish na- 
tional thought and aspiration. 

By intensifying the hatred of the Poles 
for a foreign yoke, and by closing to them 
all lines of open, lawful political activity, 
the oppressive policy of the nations direct- 
ly stimulated resort to conspiracy. Local 
and minor insurrections became frequent. 
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One uprising, in Austrian Poland, in 1846, 
had especially tragic consequences, for 
Metternich’s government, exploiting the 
ignorance of the peasants, and making 
them believe that the Polish gentry meant 
to reestablish serfdom, turned class against 
class and brought about a slaughter of the 
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OF POLAND 

Poles of Prussia maintained a sullen but 
fairly peaceful existence, but in 1863 there 
broke out in Russian Poland a desperate 
revolution which promptly spread over 
Lithuania, and which had, indeed, its con- 
nections in all the Polish provinces. The 
movement was ill-advised in the last de- 
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Polish landowners which remains to this 
day a blot upon the history of the country. 

Incidentally, after the disturbance sub- 
sided, the little republic of Cracow, the 
last fragment of free Poland, was annexed 
to the Hapsburg dominions. Eleven years 
earlier the three partitioning powers had 
igreed secretly that some day this should 
ve done. 

Under the stern authority of Berlin the 
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gree—‘ the most senseless, hopeless, and 
heroic rising of modern times.”’ 

By the retent accession of a_ liberal- 
minded Czar, Alexander II, and by the 
triumphs which nationalism was winning 
elsewhere, notably in Italy, the enthusiasts 
were deluded into thinking that there was 
a chance of success. The Poles now had, 
however, no army, no native government, 
no treasury, and their only hope lay in 
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ON THIS AND THE OPPOSITE PAGE IS A MAP OF 
POLAND AT ITS GREATEST EXTENT, WHICH WAS 
REACHED IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES ITS BREAK-UP BEGAN WITH THE 
CESSION OF LIVONIA TO SWEDEN 
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foreign intervention. Again they besought 
aid, again there were wide-spread expres- 
sions of sympathy with their cause, but 
again no nation cared to incur the wrath of 
Russia by intervening. A feeble protest 
from the western powers, addressed to the 
Russian chancellor, was rejected with ill- 
concealed contempt. The desperate valor 
the insurgents prolonged for some 
months a struggle which, according to all 
military calculations, should have been 
terminated within a fortnight. 

The punishment meted out when the in- 
surrection was quelled was less dramatic 
than that in 1831, but no less thorough. 
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he peasantry had taken little part in the 
rebellion, and in the main it escaped. The 
penalty fell chiefly upon the restless no- 
bility, and it took the form of a crushing 
confiscation of the nobility’s only economic 
resource—the land. 

Che cleavage between the peasantry and 
the nobility was the fundamental fact of 
Polish social life, and Russia now emulated 
the Austrian example in turning it to her 
own account. By a decree of 1864 the 
nobles were stripped of practically half of 
their lands, which were given to the tillers 
of the soil as freeholds; while the peasants 
were released from all obligations to labor 
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on the lands which the nobles retained. 
The lot of the agricultural class was im- 
proved somewhat; but many of the Polish 
gentry were reduced to abject poverty, and 
for years afterward highly educated men of 
this class were to be found working as rail- 
way or tramway conductors, and even as 
cabmen and waiters. 

Following the suppression of the insur- 
rection, the administration of Russian Po- 
land was reorganized and the policy of 
Russification intensified. The use of the 
Polish tongue was forbidden in churches, 
schools, theaters, newspapers, and business 
transactions, and the officials labored 
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avowedly for the day “when Polish 
mothers would lull their children to sleep 
with Russian songs.” 

With varying success, the system of op- 
pression was maintained throughout the 
remainder of the century. The small con- 
cessions which were wrung from the Rus- 
sian authorities in 1905, when the empire 
was in the throes of revolution, have proved 
unsubstantial. The Poles are still debarred 
from the public service; their religion and 
their language are under the ban; it is a 
crime punishable by imprisonment or exile 
to teach an illiterate adult to read and 
write. 
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Within the Austrian empire, the Polish 
populations are not so badly situated. 
Since her defeat by Prussia in 1866, 
Austria’s policy in racial matters has been 
liberal. By pursuing a tactful and sub- 
missive course the Poles obtained from the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, in 1869, a rescript 
establishing the virtual autonomy of their 
province of Galicia. They have a demo- 
cratic provincial constitution. They are 
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the Poles might be lost. As a consequence, 
the Prussian authorities embarked upon a 
policy of Germanization which in time ac- 
quired a severity seldom surpassed by the 
corresponding policy of Russia. 

The modes chiefly employed were two 
the suppression of the use of the Polish 
language, and the injection into Polish dis- 
tricts of German colonists, who, it was 
hoped, would leaven the lump of Polish 














ALEXANDER SQUARE, WARSAW, AND THE 


represented in the popular branch of the 
imperial parliament by a quota of some 


eighty members; and they have contributed 
some of the ablest ministers of the empire, 
notably Badeni and Goluchowski. 

In Prussia, however, as in Russia, the 
Poles have been, and still are, subjected to 
the harshest sort of dominion. In the era 
when the kingdom of the Hohenzollerns 
Was asserting and vindicating its claim to 
leadership in the German world, apprehen- 
sion began to be entertained that German 
iscendency in the provinces inhabited by 
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civilization and obliterate by attrition the 
Polish consciousness of racial separateness. 
As early as 1872 an administrative ordi- 
nance made German the medium of instruc- 
tion in the schools “ wherever possible,” 
and the police were ordered to any 
public meeting in which speeches were 
made in Polish. : 

In 1888 there was established a commis- 
sion charged with the task of purchasing 
land from the Poles and settling German 
colonists upon it. The sum of one hundred 
million marks was voted for the purpose, 


close 
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and ten years later 
this amount was 
duplicated. In fifteen 
years six hundred 
square miles were 
bought and four 
thousand families 
were colonized. But 
all the while Polish 
immigrants from be- 
yond the eastern 
border poured over 
it faster than the 
Germans could be 
brought in. 

In 1902 much 
scandal was created 
by revelations in the 
Prussian parliament 
concerning the gov- 
ernment’s methods of 
Germanization, and 
especially the  floz- 
ging of Polish school- 
children for refusal 
to say the Lord’s 
Prayer in German. 
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POLISH WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE IN 


Chancellor von Biilow was obliged to ad- 


mit, not only that “ corporal punishment is 
out of place in religious instruction,” but 
that the whole Prussian policy in the eastern 


THE 
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provinces had been a 
failure. The admis- 
sion was_ followed, 
however, by a fresh 
appropriation for the 
promotion of German 


-colonization, and by 


an order forbidding 
German colonists to 
sell their land to 
Poles. 

In 1906 a year 
marked by a “strike” 
of one hundred thou- 
sand school - children 
who objected to be- 
ing whipped for re- 
fusing to answer 
questions in German 

Baron von Rhein- 
baben, the Prussian 
minister of finance, 
complained that in 
fifteen years the 
German population of 
East Prussia had 
actually fallen off by 


six hundred and thirty thousand, while the 
Polish immigration in one-third of that 
period had been three hundred thousand. 
The revelation called out a new appropria- 
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tion for “ provincial colonization and the 
prevention of German emigration.” 

The culmination of the government’s 
efforts came in 1908 in the enactment of a 
law providing for the compulsory expropri- 
ation of Polish landowners in favor of Ger- 
mans. It is but fair to say that while 
German sentiment approves, in general, the 
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Twenty millions of men, women, and 
children dwell to-day within the bounds of 
the ancient Polish kingdom; ten millions of 
them speak the Polish tongue, or would if 
permitted to do so, and are, in the strictest 
sense, Poles. Half of these live under the 
dominion of Russia, a third under that of 
Austria, the remainder under that of Prus- 
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objects of the Prussian policy, it has 
strongly condemned the methods that the 
Prussian authorities are employing. A 
resolution adopted in the Reichstag in 
1909 gave bold expression to this disap- 
proval. To date, however, so far as I am 
aware, there has been manifested at Berlin 
no disposition to adopt a milder course. 
All in all, the history of no civilized 
people of our time, unless it be that of the 
Jews, exhibits a more woful succession of 
misfortunes than does that of the Poles. 
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Sla. 
their national past and of their racial 
identity is ruthlessly suppressed, and even 
in Austria they have plenty of reminders 
that as a people they can no longer stand 
upon their own feet. 

The Polish spirit, none the less, is far 
from broken. In Austria there sprang up 
in the third quarter of the past century a 
remarkable group of patriotic publicists 
whose members founded, in 1866, the 
Polish Review, to-day the standard organ 


In Russia and Prussia every trace of 
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of Polish nationalism. Their successors, 
including many men of eminence in litera- 
ture, music, art, and statecraft, are peace- 
fully promoting the interests of Polish 
solidarity. 
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of Polish national ideals. Newspapers and 
journals are published and circulated, sur- 
reptitiously if need be; educational clubs 
are established; and the disintegrating 
forces of Russification, Germanization, and 
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In 1886 there was founded in Russian 
Poland a Polish League, with a national 
fund and a widely circulating organ. Nine 
years later the society was reconstituted 
under the name of the National League, 
and from then until now this organization, 
with a membership scattered throughout 
all Polish lands, has been the predominating 
agency in the correlation and conservation 
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international socialism are in every practi- 
cable way resisted. 


Genuine and fruitful response on the 
part of the masses is in no wise lacking 
In the productiveness of Polish genius and 
culture, furthermore, there has been no 
falling off. Whether in learning, musi: 
painting, sculpture, science, or literaturé 
Polish names loom large and the distin 
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ively Polish character- 
istics are to be dis- 
cerned at every turn. 
hese unmistakable 
evidences. of the vi- 
tality of a people long 
officially extinct lend 
a high degree of in- 
terest to the promise 
which the present Eu- 
ropean conflagration 
holds of a_ revived 
Polish nationality. 
Barely a fortnight 
after the outbreak of 
the conflict, the Rus- 
sian commander - in - 
chief in the field 
sued a proclamation 
in the Polish lan- 
guage, addressed to all 
Poles, promising that 
the dismembered por- 
tions of their country 
should be united, 
and that, under 


is- 


the scepter of 


the Czar, there 
should be ex- 
tended to them 
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lan- 
and 


full liberty of 
guage, religion, 
self-government. 
Almost immediate- 
ly thereafter an ad- 
dress of similar pur 
port was promulgated 
by the Emperor 
Nicholas himself. At 
a stroke the tradition- 
al Polish policy 
Russia, at all events 
since the later years 
of Alexander Il, 
reversed. Snapped 
asunder the bond 
which for almost a 
century and a half 
held Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia together 
as partners in the 
spoliation of Poland. 
What the new 
state will eventually 
be, geographically, 
remains to be de- 
termined by the 
outcome of the 
war. There is, 

of course, no 


of 
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STANISLAUS, CRACOW 
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THE RONDEL, A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY FORT WHICH IS ONE OF THE FEW SURVIVING REMNANTS OF 
THE OLD FORTIFICATIONS OF CRACOW, THE OLD CITY WALLS HAVING BEEN 
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pledge of national independence in the The probability is, at the least, that the 
Russian proclamations; but the defeat of Poland of post-bellum days will be as ex- 
Germany and Austria might well mean the _ tensive as is the Russian Poland of to-day; 
bringing together again of all the long- and if even that great area can be restored 
separated Polish lands, and stranger things to autonomy in government, and freedom 
have happened than that Poland should’ in language and life, a tremendous step 
become again an entirely independent — will be taken toward bringing a historic and 
nation. highly endowed people into its own. 
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THERE are some maids whose lips are sweet 
And hands are sweet, but only you 

Are fragrancy from head to feet, 
All sweetness through and through! 


And some there are whose eyes are kind 
And arms are kind, but only on 
Within whose eves and arms I find 
The stars and moon and sun! 
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\T can be invested conserva- 
tively to bring you fifteen 
hundred dollars a_ year,” 
explained big, jovial Mr. 
| Wing, who had been Man- 
J ning Scott’s legal adviser 
through all the years of his success. 
‘That’s only—only a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars a month.” Berenice 
Scott bit her under lip to conceal its quiv- 
ering. “I can’t possibly get along on that. 
Why, the rent of our apartment is two 
hundred! 
‘I’m afraid you'll have to find a less ex- 
home.”’ 
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‘But a hundred and twenty-five a 
month! Father gave me more than that 
for an allowance.” 

‘ If your father had given you less during 
his lifetime he would have left you more 
after his death,” said Mr. Wing gently 
‘ You'll be surprised to find how comfort- 
able you can be. Think what you would 
be facing if that one policy on your father’s 
life had been allowed to lapse as the‘others 
were.” 

‘But I 
know how 
not how to get 


to do it. 1 
money, but 
How can 


how 
lots of 
a little. 


don’t know 
to live on 
along on 


you expect me to?” 
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“ It’s not your fault, Miss Berenice. I’m 
not blaming you. But facts are facts. If 
you like, I can place the money for you at 
six per cent. At any rate you won’t go 
hungry.” 

Berenice hesitated. 
—I’ll think about it to-night. 
hurry.” 

“ You have some money then?” 

“A few hundreds. I'd been saving up 
for a new electric.” 

“ You will have to give up your apart- 
ment.” 

“ That I was going to do anyway. I’ve 
been invited to stay a month with the Ster- 
rets at Wolf’s Head, and I thought I might 
go abroad after that.” 

“Um,” grunted Mr. Wing. 

Berenice rose and moved toward the 
door. 

“‘ T shall be at your service whenever you 
are ready,” said Mr. Wing. 

Berenice bowed, thanked him, and with- 
drew. The elevator carried her to the street 
level, where, in the lobby of the building, 
she was halted by the utterance of her 
name. She turned, smiled into the friend- 


“T don’t know. I'll 
There’s no 


ly, familiar face of Webster Merriam. 
“It seems like a mixed metaphor to see 
you down here where everybody is labor- 


ing or thinking labor,” he said. 

“|’m through with metaphor, Mr. Mer- 
riam,” she replied. “ From now on I travel 
the path of Grim Reality.” 

“And Grim Reality is nothing but a 
personification of something that isn’t at 
all bad when we meet it face’to face. You 
can’t get away from figures of speech. No- 
body can. We and the things we are see- 
ing and doing are Metaphors, and Hyper- 
boles, and Similes, and Personifications. If 
we really should get down to your Grim 
Reality I’m afraid it would break up the 
game.” 

She smiled a trifle dolefully. “I must 
run along home as fast as I can. I’ve got 
to think, and here the day is nearly half 
gone. I doubt if I can get around to think 
much in what’s left of it, but I’ve got to 
try.” 

“Tf you would let me drive you home 
that would give you a half-hour more of 
valuable minutes. I’ve honestly been in- 
tending to come to see you ever since—” 
he hesitated. 

“Tt has been lonely since father went,” 
she said. 

“T have missed him. 

3 


He was twenty 
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years older than I, but you know what 
friends we were. My car is at the curb.” 

When they were seated in the machine 
he spoke to her without turning his head. 
“Now you may tell me what you have 
to think about, if you like. You young 
folks should confide in us old fellows—rely 
on our wisdom and experience.” 

“ Father was fifty-five. Fifty-five less 
twenty equals—I’m afraid you’re too near 
senility to make a valuable adviser.” 

“Tt’s money, isn’t it?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“It’s always money when folks have to 
think hard.” 

“Ts there immediate difficulty?” 

“No. It’s only that I must scramble 
down the ladder to a new level I know 
nothing about. I’ve been living on the All- 
the-Money-I-Wanted floor; now I’m off 
for the Fifteen-Hundred-a-Year basement.” 

“There are a good many levels below 
that,” he said soberly. 

She frowned at the toes of her shoes. 
For a block neither spoke; then Berenice 
decided to lay the matter before Merriam. 
He was her friend, had been her father’s 
friend, and wherever he was spoken of he 
was credited with financial intuition in ex- 
traordinary measure. His personal achieve- 
ments were offered in evidence. 

‘““T must determine whether to invest my 
fortune—twenty-five thousand poor little 
dollars—at six per cent, or to—” 

Merriam cocked his eye over the steer- 
ing-wheel in a manner characteristic of him 
when he faced a problem. He made no 
comment. Indeed, conversation seemed to 
pass into a trance, to be roused only when 
the car stopped before the apartments in 
which Berenice lived. 

‘“* May I come in and talk it over?” Mer- 
riam asked. 

“Ts there a straw I can clutch at before 
I go under?” 

“T think so.” 

“ Then come in, Mr. Purveyor of Straws 
to the Drowning.” 

When they were seated in the library 
Merriam began a dogmatic statement: 

“ You have your choice of three alterna- 
tives—invest your capital at six per cent, 
and be safe and dissatisfied; or speculate 
with it in one of two ways. either to in- 
crease it or to get a husband with it.” 

Berenice perceived this was a perfectly 
impersonal analysis. He was putting mat- 
ters as he saw them. She smiled faintly. 
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“ Let us eliminate the last,” she said. 

“I suppose you could do with a matter 
of six or seven thousand a year?” 

“ Beautifully.” 

“Can you manage a few months with- 
out your twenty-five thousand?” 

“ For six if necessary.” 

“ Very well, then. If you are willing to 
make me your broker in the matter I think 
I see a way to build a house onto your 
wing. There are nine chances of success to 
one of failure. Are you willing to gamble 
to that extent?” 

“There will always remain your third 
alternative,” she said. “If I lose my 
money I may yet hope for a man.” 

“There the chance of failure will be 
lacking,” he replied with a twinkle in his 
eye. His gravity returned. “ Give my of- 
fer consideration, and when you have made 
up your mind, let me know. I can’t tell 
you how glad I should be to have this op- 
portunity to repay in some measure the 
favors and friendship of your father.” 

“‘ Everybody tells me to think it over. I 
don’t want to think it over. I have 
thought it over. I will bring you the money 
to-morrow.” 

He rose and moved toward the door; she 
followed him, impulsively extending her 
hand. 

“]—I thank you,” she said simply. 
“Women are so useless, so powerless, but 
I shall hope that some day I may be able 
to show you how—grateful I am.” 

“ Nonsense,” he said bruskly, and closed 
the door after him. 


II 


Next morning Berenice carried to Mer- 
riam’s office a check for the total of her 
fortune. 

“ | will do my best with it,” he said. 

“ And I shall try to be a good loser,” she 
replied. 

During the next three months Berenice 
selected from a multitude of invitations, 
and enjoyed herself as only a girl of twen- 
ty-four could enjoy herself while her good 
fortune was being put to so crucial a test. 
She worried sometimes, but not for long. 
Merriam was one to insure confidence. She 
knew he would succeed, and he did succeed. 

Early in September he sent her a wire 
asking if he might come to see her. When 
he came she looked eagerly into his face— 
it was satisfied, and she sighed with relief. 
“ Luck was with us,” he said. 
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“ Luck is on the side of the heaviest ar- 
tillery,” she misquoted, and he nodded ac- 
knowledgment of the compliment. 

“ Take this,” he said, extending a check, 
“to Mr. Wing. Have him invest it con- 


servatively. I couldn’t do that. I’m not 
conservative. I think you will find it is 
enough.” 


She took the paper. It trembled almost 
imperceptibly in her hand as she looked at 
the sum written across its face. It had 
been a strain—the waiting—though she 
had been denying it to herself. With the 
coming of relief came a relaxing of taut 
nerves that for a second threatened to be- 
come a feminine outburst. 

Her future was safe; she would not have 
to descend the ladder of economy. She 
dared not speak lest the barriers give way, 
but only looked and looked and looked at 
her meager fortune brought home to her 
five times multiplied. 

At last she trusted her voice. 
thank you,” she said tremulously. 

Merriam realized the difficulty of her 
position, the impossibility of adequate 
thanks, so he said with a wholesome laugh: 
“ It was a matter of business with me. I’m 
a broker, you know, and I have deducted 
my customary commission for handling 
your affair. We brokers often advise our 
clients, and many times with as good 
fortune as now. You need feel no especial 
sense of obligation to me.” 

“ But I do—I do. I want you to know 
how grateful I am. This is too big for 
thanks; it is too big to do anything but cry 
about, and I’m afraid you wouldn’t think 
that sort of gratitude worth earning. But 
I—” She threw her hands apart with a 
gesture of impotency. 

“ Let’s let that suffice,” he said with a 
trace of embarrassment. “ Let me go now. 
You have plans to make and a great deal 
to do. I may come again, may I not?” 

She held out her hand. “I can at least 
show a part of what I feel by telling you 
no one else shall be so welcome. I shall 
pray for a time when I can really, truly, do 
something worth while to prove to you that 
I appreciate—” 

“ Now, now! We’re all through with 
that. Go to Wing; he’ll put it where it will 
be safe. Good-by.” 

Given the old, old recipe of man, wom- 
an, success, beauty, with the bowl of a 
great obligation to mix them in, and the 
spoon of youth to do the stirring, and the 
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result will seldom be the whole- 
some loaf of friendship. Indeed, 
with good fortune, and some 
added kindling to start the fire 
of love, it will turn out a wed- 
ding-cake. The next year saw 
Berenice Scott and Webster 
Merriam baking nicely. It was 
not yet possible to predict with 
certainty what would be taken 
out of the oven, but Public 
Opinion, sniffing about the 
kitchen, declared it was some- 
thing more highly seasoned than 
bread. 

As a matter of fact, Merriam 
was ready to offer himself, and 
his name and heart, with all the 
lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments thereunto appertaining, 
and Berenice was ready to ac- 
cept them — when the financial 
ill wind of 1907 came along, 
blowing, contrary to the prov- 
erb, negligible good to any one, 
It blew so fiercely on Webster 
Merriam that he was forced to 
scurry about looking for a 
cyclone cellar, but his confidence 
had kept him too long out in 
the storm; there was not, in the panic and 
crowding, even a sheltered corner that he 
could crawl into. 

He reenforced his edifice, anchored it 
with guy-ropes but one by one the re- 
enforcements weakened, the guy - ropes 
snapped. Loose ends began to flap in the 
wind; the whole began to shudder on its 
foundation——and still the tempest waxed. 
Merriam toiled heroically; continued to 
nail, and brace, and bind. 

At last came a time when material for 
repairs was exhausted; when there were 
no more guy-ropes, no more beams and 
braces. Then must a man go down bravely 
fighting the hurricane with a tack-hammer 
—or assistance must rush in from without. 
Merriam knew the storm was nearly spent; 
knew he could be saved, but by no tack- 
hammer’s pounding. He must have a 
sledge to drive the needed rivets. A few 
sturdy blows, a few well-placed braces, 
and he would be safe. But where to get 
the sledge? 

For weeks Merriam had been struggling 
day and night to survive. He had lived 
with a telephone at his elbow; had not 
dared even for an hour to remove his eyes 












SHE RUSHED TO 
THE TELEPHONE, 
CALLED MERRIAM’S 
OFFICE ; HE WAS 
NOT THERE 
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from the board on which the game was 
being played. Yet Berenice Scott had re- 
mained in a crevice of his mind, never for- 
gotten, never neglected. In his moments 
of discouragement he heartened himself by 
thinking he was fighting his battle for her. 
To lose meant that he might not offer him- 
self to her; to win, that he could go to her 
with fresh laurels. Now, in his extremity, 
she appeared to him in a new part; not as 
one to fight for, but as an ally who might 
enter the field with reenforcements to turn 
the eagles toward his banner. 

Since the day he had given her the check 
that assured her position she had spoken 
often of gratitude; had seemed to hope for 
the moment when she might show her 
thanks by concrete service. Now the time 
was come. He would not ask the aid of 
all her money. If he could only have that 
part which his ability had given her it 
would be enough. That would suffice to 
hold him safe. 


III 


He went to her with confidence 
Berenice received him more formally 
than was her custom. 
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“ You have been busy,” she said accu- 
singly. 

“ For weeks I haven’t dared give myself 
a moment; it has been days since I have 
had my clothes off.” 

She looked at him more closely and con- 
cern showed in her eyes. He was worn; 
his cheeks were thin, lined; his eyes burned 
with hunger for rest, for sleep. His coat 
was wrinkled, his trousers creaseless, his 
linen not immaculate. 

“ What—what is it?” she asked, startled. 

“ They’ve been trying to break me— 
down there.” 

“ And failed?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“ You mean—” 

“T’ll go down before closing time to- 
morrow unless—somebody props me up. I 
have a wooden leg and a bruised head; my 
ribs are in a cast, and my arm in a sling. 
I’m pretty badly bunged up,” he said with 
a trace of his old-time whimsical smile. “ I 
thought I’d be able to hobble along, but 
now somebody’s whacked my remaining 
good leg, and I must have a crutch. It’s 
either crutch or tumble.” 

“ What—what sort of a crutch?” 

“A crutch of dollars—you see I’m a 
financial cripple.” 

“ How many dollars does it take to make 
a crutch?” she asked with a quick intake 
of the breath. 

“Mine must be a hundred thousand 
dollars strong or it will break under the 
weight of my troubles.” 

“A hundred thousand dollars!"’ she re- 
peated, in a tone of dismay. ‘“ A hundred 
thousand dollars! You mean—” 

He nodded confidently; seemed almost 
light - hearted. She perceived that he 
thought he had but to suggest to her his 
need to have from her what his necessity 
demanded. Her heart quickened at the 
high compliment paid her, but— 

“TI was going to give up,” he said. “IT 
had reenforced and reenforced, and nailed 
down and nailed down until I didn’t have 
another nail or brace or bolt. And there 
seemed no one to give me more. Then, in 
the middle of the night, I remembered. I 
remembered your very words, and the very 
tone of your voice, and the look that was 
in your eyes that last night we drove out 
to the Country Club for dinner. I can 
repeat them now. Do you remember? 
You said, ‘If a time would only come—if 
some time you should really, vitally need 
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some service I could perform, I should be 
so happy.’ There was more, but that is 
enough. When you appeared in my 
thoughts I lay back reassured and went 
to sleep. It was my one untroubled hour 
of sleep in weeks!” 

She saw in Merriam’s eyes a perfect 
trust in her, and behind that, shining 
through barriers of repression, was love— 
love for her; love for what Merriam thought 
she was. 

In any emergency it is the instinct of 
self-preservation which first asserts itself. 
As though she had been scrutinizing the 
situation for hours, Berenice saw where she 
was threatened. Merriam was tottering on 
the verge of failure. He thought, was cer- 
tain, indeed, that her money would hold 
him up, save him. But was he not de- 
ceiving himself? Was he not desperately 
snatching at an insecure finger-hold which 
would not bear hf&S weight? In that mo- 


ment her love for the man was forgotten, 
her gratitude was crushed. 

Almost miraculously he had snatched 
her up from a life she felt she could not 
have led. Now he asked her to plunge into 
the abyss from which she had escaped. She 


did not believe her money would save him, 
believed he deceived himself—and yet she 
did not believe it. His confident face, his 
capable jaw, the very fact of his coming 
to her, argued strongly. But terror of what 
she called poverty dropped like a black 
curtain obscuring all else. She could not, 
dared not, take the risk. 

“Oh, Webb,” she cried—it was the first 
time she had used his familiar name—“ I 
can’t. I can’t. I dare not!” 

There was a silence. She couid not raise 
her eyes to his face to read his disappoint- 
ment, his disillusionment, the death of his 
ideal, and of his love. Presently—how ter- 
ribly long it seemed to her—she heard him 
rise to his feet. He spoke. At the sound 
of his voice she quivered, shrank, but she 
need not have dreaded, for his tone was 
gentle, not scornful, not angry—gentle but 
sorrowful—how sorrowful! 

“ Of course you can’t,” he said slowly. 
“Of course not. I should have known.” 

Then, before she could rise, before she 
could find a word of defense, he had 
reached the door and passed outside. In 
his heart was a thought—not a bitter 
thought, but one heavy with grief. “So 
gratitude is only a word,” was the tenor 
of it. 
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He went so quietly, without display of 
emotion, that Berenice could not for a time 
realize the meaning of what had occurred. 
It was only a matter of moments, however, 
before she perceived she had issued from 
a major crisis tried and found unfit. She 
had had the epportunity to rise to the 
ideal Merriam had created—a wonderful 




















“Webb! Webb!” she cried, rushing to 
the door, and flinging it open. But he was 


gone. 
IV 


SHE returned slowly, heavily, to her 
chair. What if he had been there waiting? 
She knew her answer could not have been 


“WEBB, I HAVE HUNTED YOU ALL NIGHT. HERE—QUICK!" 


privilege that comes to few women—a 
privilege beside which—if one desires hap- 
piness—wealth, fame, ambition, sit wan 


and unattractive. It had been hers to 
prove her soul to the man she was to mar- 
ry—and Berenice knew she was to have 
married Merriam—to prove her soul, to 
establish forever her position in a shrine of 
gold; to bind not only her husband’s heart 
hut to win that reverent confidence, that 
faith in her unfaltering allegiance, which 
would have raised love close to the border- 
land of worship. 


different. She would still have feared to 
make the sacrifice, to take the risk of losing 
the money that seemed to her so vital to 
her existence. Dimly she saw what she 
had surrendered, but only dimly. 

At first the emotion to make itself felt 
most keenly was shame—shame that she 
had been found wanting—the shame of an 
individual at the discovery of an unex- 
pected stratum of meanness in his char- 
acter. 

“ What must he think of me?” she asked 
herself. 
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She remembered how she had prated of 
gratitude; how she had reiterated the wish 
that she might some day be able to serve 
Merriam. 

Then her thoughts turned to the man 
himself—how her refusal of aid would af- 
fect her relations with him. There was 
but one reply to this—she had lost the 
man she loved. He had gone from her 
stricken more by the crumbling of his ideal 
than by the now inevitable crash of his 
fortune. 

The man she loved! She stood aghast. 
Until this moment her love had kept 
placidly within her heart, half admitted. 
It had no fears; was a comfortable, not 
tumultuous, passion. Now unsuspected 
springs, submerged geysers in their in- 
tensity, gushed irresistibly forth. The 
placid lake became a maelstrom, surging 
fiercely and bursting from its restraints. 
She saw the naked soul of love, and it was 
not peaceful, white, but crimson, turbu- 
lent, awesome. 

Here was something she could not reason 
about; here was something that could 
not be set down in the column of a ledger 
nor measured in terms of money or place 
or comforts. Here was something that had 


to do with the occult springs of life itself. 
Wide-eyed she looked on the thing she had 


done. She knew despair. 

“Webb!” she muttered between 
that clenched. “ Webb!” 

Shame was lost, ingratitude forgotten. 
All she felt was the agony of a heart torn 
from a heart to which it has been welded. 
Her feeling was akin to terror—terror of 
the days that lay before her—alone. 

What she had refused to gratitude, to 
loyalty, she would have granted to love 
with eagerness—with what eagerness! But 
her moment was passed. She had refused; 
she had stifled Merriam’s love by her un- 
worthiness. 

She rushed to the telephone, called Mer- 
riam’s office; he was not there. She called 
his rooms; he was not there. Again and 
again she sought to reach him, to try at 
the eleventh hour to redeem herself at any 
expense of sacrifice or humility. But he 
was not to be found; she could gain no 
trace of him. Frenziedly eager to offer 
him, to beg him to accept, what she had 
so selfishly withheld from him, her efforts 
were futile. As effort after effort failed 
she could have screamed hysterically at 
her helplessness. 
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She prayed she might find him before it 
was too late, and though she did not re- 
alize it, her prayer became an unselfish one. 
She was seeking Merriam not for her sake, 
but for his. Love was making her its own, 
purifying her, refining her. Her agony at 
her own loss became terror for his sake. 
She fought on to find Merriam, no longer 
to regain him for herself, but to save him, 
to help him, to give to the man she loved 
the aid he must have—without thought of 
herself, without hope for herself. Through 
trial she was rising to his ideal. 

Berenice sought Merriam far into the 
night, then, exhausted, slept fitfully for a 
time in her chair, only to awaken with 
daylight to begin her quest again. This 
time she trusted no telephone, for the 
hours were few. She must find him before 
the closing of the market, must find him 
herself, in person. 

At nine o’clock he was still undiscovered. 
Berenice drove to the offices of the trust 
company in whose safe-deposit vaults were 
kept her securities, placed them in a little 
document-case, and again went out to con- 
tinue her search. 

From office to office she went; from club 
to club; from bank to bank. Twice she 
missed him by minutes. It was apparent 
to her that he was fighting to the very 
last trench, indomitably battling for every 
inch of ground that his enemies forced 
from him. 

The noon hour approached. Fatigue, 
anxiety, had brought Berenice close to the 
point of collapse. Failure looked down on 
her grimly, yet she showed that she, too, 
had fighting blood, for she did not give up. 
The hands of her watch were ten minutes 
from midday when she located Merriam 
in his last ditch. Face to face with the 
men who had brought him down, he sat in 
his hotel battling for terms. Not a point 
would he concede. Until the hour of 
closing there was yet one chance in thou- 
sands, and he waited, not hopefully, for 
that chance. 

Here Berenice found him, his door well 
guarded. 

“Is Mr. Merriam in there?” she de- 
manded tensely. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the guardian, 
“but I’m afraid, ma’am, he can’t see you 
now.” 

“T must see him. I must!” 

“ Sorry, ma’am, but I have strict orders 
to admit nobody—nobody.” 
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“Tell him I am here. Say it is Miss 
Scott.” 

“It would mean my job, ma’am.” 

Moments were precious. Berenice could 
not actually force an entrance, she had 
not the physical strength to throw this 
man aside and enter. 

“I must see him. Let me in,” she said 
between her teeth. 

The man shook his head. 

Then Berenice laid aside her dignity, be- 
came bold, perhaps unwomanly. She 
fought with the weapons she could use, 
taking no thought of herself, of the onlook- 
ing eye of the world. 

“Webb!” she cried shrilly, her voice 
vibrating under the stress of her emotion. 
“Webb, come outside. Quick! Quick!” 

The murmur of voices within ceased. 
Berenice heard a movement, a shuffling of 
feet, the fall of a chair, and Merriam stood 
in the doorway. 

“Webb,” she cried, 
him, document-case extended. 


tottering toward 
“Webb, I 
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have hunted you all night. Here—quick! 
She put the case in his astonished hand. 
“ It’s there—every penny.” 

‘“ Berenice!” He stepped toward her, his 
weary face alight. “ Berenice!” 

She pushed him away, motioned to the 
room behind him. 

* No time to lose.” She stopped, choked, 
then added in a voice that was hoarse with 
fatigue: “‘ It wasn’t gratitude, Webb. You 
were right about me. I couldn’t have done 
it for gratitude.” 

He took her hand and raised it to his 
lips, looked into her eyes with eyes that 
understood. 

“Now,” he said softly, “ money means 
nothing to me beside this. You have 


fought for me, Berenice, you have suffered 
for me, are wiliing to sacrifice for me. 
Good-by now, good-by! 
won I will come to you.” 
“Or when you have lost.” 
“ Or when I have lost,” he said, and in 
his voice was the music of gladness. 


When I have 


THE TAN-COLORED ROAD 


Tuere’s a tan-colored road which winds out and then in, 


Like a silently sauntering stream; 
Just a countryfied road, free from trolley-car’s din, 


And from steam railway’s clangor and scream. 


It is not such a road as you'd hurry along 


On a workaday errand, you know, 
But a road to go strolling, while humming a song, 
Or to loiter on, watching things grow. 


At the foot of a hill, when you’ve gone up and down, 
As this luring old road meant you should, 

There’s a bridge, old and gray, and a ruin, quite brown, 
Where the old anchor forges once stood; 

And the bridge hides a brook, which, with gurgle and gush, 
Leads to falls which you see just beyond, 

While the tune of the brook joins the song of the thrush 


As the brook joins the far-distant pond. 


Then this tan-colored road takes a far steeper hill, 


And with promise of glories untold, 

Beckons on to the height, where in awe you stand still, 
Facing glamour of crimson and gold. 

For the earth and the sky seem ablaze with the glare 
Of the sun going down in the west. 

And it’s there, in the crimson and orange blaze, there 
That the end of this road goes to rest. 


Mary Kalor Hutchinson 
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: 
Ml RDERED back to the States! 
The bulletin had been post- 
ed by the regimental adjutant. 

— There was no doubt about it. 

True, it had been hoped for a 
year past, expected for six months. It was 
rather overdue, and could not have been 
delayed much longer. But no difference— 
in ten minutes the camp was in a state of 
hopelessly unmilitary excitement. 

Small wonder, either! The regiment had 
been in Cuba around two years. In the 
beginning it had been able to sing “A 
Hot Time ”’ with all zest and satisfaction; 
but the battle-hymn had palled. Though 
it didn’t realize the fact, what it really 
needed was “ Tipperary ” to vent its feel- 
ings of the last few months. It was a long 
way, and it had been a long time, from 
home. 

The orders home came just at the close 
of the Lenten season, which in Cuba is a 
period of spring carnival sharply contrast- 
ing with the social drab of Lent at home. 
But for the regiment it had been rather 
an unsatisfactory privilege to watch the 
merrymakings of the Cubans; to see the 
lines of carriages, flower-bedecked, driving 
up and down the Prado, their occupants 
tossing flowers and confetti from one car- 
riage to another in passing, and wafting 
kisses to the senoritas, all masks and mys- 
tery, who leaned over from the balconies. 

Carnival time in a foreign land is de- 
lightful for those who are part of the carni- 
val. In those who find themselves in it, 
but decidedly not of it, it inspires an ir- 
resistible longing for home and for the 
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privilege of being where one “ belongs ”— 
where one understands and is understood. 

So the regiment was in a frame of mind 
to receive its orders home with particular 
amiability. It had not been a bad two 
years; but two years was enough of it. 

After the regiment had been stationed at 
the Cuban post—no matter which post, for 
the purposes of this narrative—its com- 
plement of officers had undergone many 
changes. The volunteer regiments had been 
disbanded as fast as possible after peace 
came, and many of the volunteer officers 
had been transferred to the regular army, 
now increased in numbers. To this par- 
ticular regiment had come a considerable 
number of these novices, all of them very 
ambitious to learn and to equip themselves 
with assurance that they could make good 
with the regulars. They had dug in, 
drilled, and done the grind with unflagging 
ardor for a year. Then had come a certain 
relaxation as the feeling of confidence in 
themselves had established itself. 

There had followed a year of bachelor 
good fellowship along with the routine of 
camp life. The young officers who had 
come in from the volunteers were nearly all 
unmarried, as were most of the younger 
West Pointers. The row of bachelor quar- 
ters at the lower end of the parade-ground 
had been inadequate to the demand for 
housing the unwed officers, and a goodly 
proportion of the houses designed for mar- 
ried officers had been turned over to the 
bachelors. 

Lively enough and care-free—for a time; 
but as the months had passed, the inward 
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wish for a bit of variety had grown. A 
strain of the music from a two-year-old 
musical comedy favorite, or a bar of good, 
catchy waltz-time would send the bachelors’ 
quarters into a strangely contemplative 
mood. And so— 

Ordered home! 

The regiment, avouched the bulletin, was 
to be sent to a post at a certain Southern 
city. Some of the officers had been there 
before, and their data concerning the so- 
cial attractions of the place made especial 
appeal in the mess converse. Then a few 
more weeks—transports—Tampa—and the 
new post! Again, no matter just what 
post. 

Here is the appropriate place to tell how 
Southern hospitality opened its arms and 
its heart and its homes and took in the re- 
turning wanderers. But, bless you, that 
would imply the notion that hospitality 
might have been a shade less sincere or 
effervescent somewhere else; and that im- 
plication would do a sad injustice to the 
sentiments of other sections for good-look- 
ing, bronzed, well-set-up young men in 
uniforms and shoulder-straps. 

Be it Bar Harbor or Long Beach, Port- 
land or Panama, East or West, North or 
South, your young man in the blue and 
gold is accoutered to take care of himself 
socially. The uniform undeniably helps; 
but it does more than add a touch of color 
to the social landscape whereon it disports. 
It is a prima facie guarantee that a young 
man with a well-trained brain, a sound 
body, a disciplined mind, clean, whole- 
some, and ambitious, is inside. 

The uniform wouldn’t be there if it were 
not a testimonial to about that table of 
contents. The drawing-room arts, the so- 
cial refinements, the ballroom accomplish- 
ments, are added unto all this because they 
have been a part of the atmosphere, the 
training, the bringing up in those two 
splendid institutions that prepare young 
men to wear Uncle Sam’s livery. 

Our heroes of the Cuban occupation 
found themselves in instant social demand. 
Dinners, receptions, routs and balls, cards 
and the theater, picnics and country clubs 
continually claimed them. And everywhere 
were pretty girls, as willing to be friendly 
and sympathetic and admiring and teasing 
as our social starvelings were to recipro- 
cate in kind. 

The rest can be guessed readily enough; 
but the annals of this particular regiment 


relate that it happened in rather a differ- 
ent way than might be presumed. Don't 
imagine that there was a love-at-first-sight 
capitulation of each and every unattached 
officer, followed by a rag-time procession of 
bridal couples to convenient altars. Noth- 
ing of the sort. Rather, the regiment set 
itself whole-heartedly to the delightful task 
of making up for lost time. It danced and 
dined and picnicked and played in thought- 
less abandon for three short years and per- 
haps more, until one day came another 
order to move on. 

That’s the way of the army. 

This time it was orders for Philippine 
service. That was different—how very dif- 
ferent, indeed, from the order that had 
brought the regiment back to the United 
States from Cuba! 

It read like a decree of banishment; 
and the tales that were now demanded 
from the few older officers who had served 
in the islands, in the earliest years of the 
American occupation, didn’t serve to make 
the decree any more agreeable. Of course, 
it was generally understood in the army 
that things had improved; but none the 
less, the order might about as well have 
been a sentence to Siberia. 

Then the bachelor quarters began to be 
haunted rather than inhabited—haunted 
by a tribe of moody young men preoccu- 
pied with mighty serious concerns. 

They didn’t go out so much in parties, 
or to parties. They went singly, unosten- 
tatiously, dropping out of sight one by one 
for long evenings. It was nearly a half- 
year before they were to sail. All was not 
yet lost. 

As the weeks passed, the atmosphere 
brightened. One young lieutenant after 
another would appear at morning mess 
looking particularly conscious, and, under 
an air of ill-feigned nonchalance, particu- 
larly self-satisfied. 

It was the sign that he had spent the 
previous evening with “her,” and that 
“she” had blushingly confessed a prefer- 
ence for Oriental travel as against Occi- 
dental loneliness. 

Every successive capitulation whittled 
down the chances that the survivors would 
stick it out. It was such a long way— 
seven weeks even to exchange letters! 

So it fell out that when the great day ar- 
rived, and the hour of embarkation from 
the Presidio had come, there was a marvel- 
ous reunion of the “ young folks’ army set ” 
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from the Southern city and near-by places. 
Brides were trooping down to the transport 
from every direction, still occasionally 
.shaking a few grains of rice out of the 
frills of “ traveling gowns” that had been 
duly described by the society editor of the 
Evening Criterion back home. 

At this distance of time, the experiences 
of that voyage across the Pacific seem en- 
tertaining and edifying enough, as recount- 
ed by the bridal victims. At the moment, 
the pleasures had ample alloy of seasick- 
ness and various discomforts which, if less 
acute, were more persistent. 

For one thing, the assignments of cabin 
quarters had been made well in advance, on 
the basis of the then existing matrimonial 
status; and when it was too late to re- 
arrange the bookings, it developed that 
there were not by any manner of means 
enough cabins assigned for married couples. 
Sundry shifts had to be made as best they 
could; typical of them being the assign- 
ment of three brides to one stateroom 
that had three berths in it, and of their 
three husbands to another room likewise 
equipped. Nevertheless, despite all dis- 


comforts, it was a happy company. 
Happy, in particular, when compared 


with a party of naval newly-weds off for 
foreign service. For the navy men may not 
take their wives with them to sea under 
any possible pretext. If there is enough of 
family income to permit, the wife may, and 
not infrequently does, parallel the voy- 
agings of her husband. To the Philippines, 
the government permits wives of navy 
officers to travel on the transports at cost 
of subsistence, which is very modest. 

At each army-post houses are provided 
for the married officers; and Uncle Sam 
also furnishes light and fuel. In these re- 
spects the army officer has the better of his 
brother in the navy. On the other hand, 
he must pay for household supplies and 
service of all kinds; while the naval officer 
is a member of his mess, and gets the best 
of living, on shipboard, at marvelous cheap 
rates. 

Army and navy officers as a rule marry 
young, and as a rule the marriages are 
happy. The reasons are obvious. At least, 
the economic reasons are; the others lie in 
that traditional fascination which uniforms 
and gold trappings have for the feminine 
heart. 

On the economic side, the young man 
with a commission has ahead of him a 
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career which he can map and calculate 
with an assurance that few other men dare 
assume. He knows what his salary is, and 
that it is going to continue with at least 
as much certainty as may be attributed to 
any human phenomenon. He is certain of 
social entrée wherever he may go. His 
place in the world is assured. He is an ac- 
complished gentleman, because it has been 
a part of his training to make him that, 
and it is a tradition of the service that he 
must live up to the expectations that that 
training justifies. 

For every five years that an officer re- 
mains in active service, an increase of ten 
per cent in his salary is handed to him au- 
tomatically; and salaries in both the army 
and the navy of the United States are larger 
than in any other military service in the 
world. On sea service the naval officer, 
and on foreign service the army officer, gets 
ten per cent added to the regular pay of his 
rank. Officers who have served in the 
Philippines say that on the whole it is 
easier to maintain the domestic establish- 
ment within the limit of the professional 
income there than at a home post. 

If the army and the navy extend no 
alluring opportunities for acquiring large 
incomes, they offer the compensations of 
assured position, guaranteed income, and 
steady advancement, even though it be 
slow; with the further guarantee of com- 
fortable support in the form of retired 
pay, after retirement. These are factors 
which make powerfully for marriage, and 
early marriage. 

How much better the United States pro- 
vides for its officers than do other govern- 
ments is indicated by a comparison of the 
wages of given ranks in different countries, 
as stated in a recent report. Thus a second 
lieutenant in the United States army gets 
$1,700 a year besides allowances; in the 
British army, $466; French, $452; Ger- 
man, $367; Austrian, $336; Russian, $274. 

A captain in the United States army 
draws $2,400; the others pay less in about 
the same proportions as in the case of the 
second lieutenants. Our majors receive 
$3,000; lieutenant-colonels, $3,500; colo- 
nels, $4,000; brigadier-generals, $6,000: 
and major-generals, $8,000. Add to these 
the ten-per-cent increase for each five 
years in service, and the various allow- 
ances, and it will be apparent that the in- 
comes represent a very satisfactory living 
basis. 
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Here is an estimate, made by an army 
officer, of the value of a first lieutenant’s 
entire income and allowances. Assuming 
that he has been in this rank five years, 
he has earned the first “ fogy,” or ten-per- 
cent advance in the initial pay of the rank, 
which was $2,000. Then his general in- 


come-account may be stated about thus: 


Salary, $2,000 plus ten per cent.......... $2,200 
Lights and fuel (estimated) 

Rent of house 

Medical and dental services 

Transportation 


aide kids chavewneiaewieunes $3,000 


At the end of five years in this rank he 
will get another increase of ten per cent in 
pay, or else will have attained a captaincy, 
with initial pay of $2,400. He will also be 
entitled to move “ up the row ” in the as- 
signment of quarters, which means that he 
will have a better house assigned to him; 
heating and lighting it will represent a 
larger expense, which the government bears 
for him. In short, the military man gets 
his allowances on the assumption, which 
seems to obtain throughout the whole social 
organization, that as rank, importance, and 
income advance, expenses must about keep 
step. 

It must be understood that the United 
States is quite or nearly the only important 
country whose officers are chosen on a 
strictly democratic basis. They are selected 
on the basis of their tastes, ambitions, and 
merits; nothing else. Other countries make 
the service desirable in a social way, and 
attract to its official ranks the men who 
have outside incomes. 

“Younger sons” in Great Britain very 
extensively enter the army, navy, and 
diplomatic service, in which they are sup- 
ported in large part by private means. In 
Germany an officer may not wed unless he 
can satisfy his superiors that between him- 
self and his wife there is sufficient private 
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income to insure their maintenance of the 
domestic establishment in a way befitting 
their social requirements. The United 
States, on the other hand, assumes nothing 
of this sort; it presumes that the officer will 
require enough income to support himself 
and a family properly, and pays it. 

How many officers of our army and navy 
have, in fact, private incomes that supple- 
ment their pay from the government? No- 
body can answer with knowledge; the com- 
monest estimate that service men make, or 
the mean of their estimates, is perhaps 
thirty per cent. 

There is a theory that on the whole navy 
men are more likely to ‘“ marry money ” 
than army men. It is explained on this 
ingenious hypothesis, as laid down by a 
retired officer: 

“The navy men are taken by their serv- 
ice to those social centers where they have 
more opportunity to meet the daughters of 
wealthy families. Propinquity does the 
rest. The Atlantic fleet cruises up and 
down the Eastern coast. In summer we 
hear about vessels at Bar Harbor, at New- 
port, at Boston, at New York. They touch 
a great deal at Hampton Roads, Charles- 
ton, and New Orleans, and remain for con- 
siderable periods of time. So the navy 
officers, always in demand in the most ex- 
clusive society, have frequent opportunity 
to be introduced into those circles where 
wealth is the rule. 

“On the other hand, the army men are 
to a large extent stationed at posts on the 
frontiers or at small inland cities, where 
social conditions are different, and wealth 
is less the rule in the circles where the 
officers move, and into which they are 
likely to marry.” 

Perhaps it’s true. Cupid doesn’t let the 
fortune of the Newport girl, or the lack 
of fortune of the Cheyenne girl, interfere 
with his arrangements when he gets his 
strategic dispositions planned and _his 
forces mobilized. 


A SEA-CAPTAIN’S EPITAPH 


I GAINED no port but He was there, 
Its Master—watched no peak arise 


But His light touched it. 


Very fair 


I found His works, until these eyes 
Saw the last haven with its smiling shore, 
And marveled as I never had before. 


Anna McClure Sholl 





MR. CLUPP AND THE ADDINCG- 
MACHINE 


BY FREEMAN TILDEN 


DR. CHAMBERLIN, president 
and manager of the Empire 
M Rake, Spade, and Hoe Manu- 

facturing Company, came out 
= of his private office and 
bounded into the cashier’s 
Mr. Chamberlin was an emotional 
At this moment his face was red, 
































cage. 
man. 


and a gurgling in his throat betokened 
hasty, unmeasured words ripening for ut- 
terance. 
“ Clupp!” shouted Mr. Chamberlin. 
“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Clupp, the mild- 
eyed, elderly bookkeeper and cashier. 


“ Clupp, what the dickens is the matter 
with this office? There’s been the most in- 
excusable sort of blunder made about 
that Chicago order! This business is go- 
ing to pieces! I never saw such a crowd 
of people in my life! It looks as if you 
men didn’t care whether things go to smash 
or not!” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Clupp placidly. 

Mr. Chamberlin slammed back into his 
private office. About five minutes after- 
ward he came into the cashier’s cage again. 
He was a changed man. The choler had 
entirely disappeared from his countenance, 
his eyes were clear and kindly, and his 
voice was as pleasant as his words were 
well-ordered. 

“You didn’t mind me just now?” he 
asked. “I was excited. When I am ex- 
cited I say more than I mean.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Clupp. 

Mr. Clupp, in truth, was not at all 
alarmed by Mr. Chamberlin’s outbreak. 
It was a daily occurrence. Promptly at 
half past nine every morning Mr. Clupp 
looked for the door to open, for Mr. 
Chamberlin to appear, for angry words to 
be spoken, for Mr. Chamberlin to retreat, 
for his reappearance five minutes later, 
and for a frank admission that whatever 


was said had been spoken in haste and was 
regretted. 

Mr. Clupp had been in the employ of 
the company for thirty-six years. In all 
that time he could remember just forty 
months—one month in a year, when Mr. 
Chamberlin was on his vacation, and four 
months when he himself had been laid up 
by illness — when this regular morning 
salutation had been wanting. And those 
exceptional days had seemed lonely and 
incomplete. 

The Empire Rake, Spade, and Hoe 
Manufacturing Company was not a mighty 
corporation. It was a thrifty little factory 
in the New Hampshire hills, doing a regu- 
lar business on a well-merited reputation 
and netting a tidy profit every year. 

Its business was transacted on the old- 
fashioned system. Its officials were not 
ignorant of card-indexes. They considered 
them of value—to others. For themselves, 
the keeping of books and records seemed 
to thrive well enough on the ancient plan. 
It was true that a concession had been 
made in the case of the typewriter; not 
because handwriting had fallen into dis- 
repute in the office, but because the 
company’s correspondents had rebelled at 
deciphering long letters of doubtful chirog- 
raphy. Overtures from time-clock sales- 
men were met with downright rebuffs. 

“ Our employees wouldn’t stand punch- 
ing those tickets,” Mr. Chamberlin said. 
“Tt would be a reflection on their good 
intentions.” 

In this atmosphere of conservatism Mr. 
Clupp was easily the most venerable figure. 
He was the clerk of the Dickens novels, 
transported from Cheapside to New Eng- 
land. When you came into the main of- 
fice and saw his bald head and stooped 
shoulders projecting above an old high 
desk, a pen resting behind his right ear, 
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and his spectacled eyes intent upon an 
open ledger, you could not fail to say to 
yourself: 

“Here is solidity. Here is business 
probity. Here I shall buy my rakes, 
spades, and hoes!” 

One more comment, and the curtain 
rises. Mr. Clupp was not only a book- 
keeper, and not only custodian of the 
funds. He was a safety-valve. When the 
president of the company waxed wroth at 
some fleeting discomfiture; when an old 
customer had been inveigled into buying a 
stock of farm tools from some rival con- 
cern; when the machinery broke down; 
when the river was low and water-power 
unreliable; and when, in consequence of 
any of these things, Mr. Chamberlin 
bounded into the cashier’s cage and de- 
livered himself of his sentiments, Mr. Clupp 
said: 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Not abjectly, mind you—not as a butler 
speaks in his master’s dining-room. There 
was nothing servile about Mr. Clupp. He 
said “ Yes, sir,’ as one would say who 
promises to remedy any defect to which an 
office may be heir. When there were 
troubled waters, Mr. Clupp had the oil. 
Or, to revert to the first metaphor, he was 
the safety-valve, and Mr. Chamberlin ex- 
pelled the steam of discontent through him. 


II 


OnE morning, after Mr. Chamberlin had 
performed his usual blowing-off process, 
and Mr. Clupp had replied “ Yes, sir,” 
with the usual success, there was a silence 
more prolonged than usual. 

Mr. Clupp had begun to fret under this 


delay. He was casting furtive and anxious 
glances at the door of the manager’s 
room, and was just wondering whether he 
shouldn’t put his head in that door and 
hasten the tardy reconciliation, when the 
door opened and Mr. Chamberlin, with his 
face hinting some mysterious surprise, 
came out. He went over to Mr. Clupp’s 
stool, stood there a few seconds, and then 
slapped the bookkeeper on the shoulder. 

“Clupp, I’ve bought an adding-ma- 
chine.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Did you ever see one?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You know what they are, of course?”’ 

“T’ve read something about them; but 
I don’t believe all I read.” 


“ That’s right, Clupp. But this machine 
is all right. It does the work. Come into 
my office and have a look at it.” 

Clupp climbed down from his stool and 
went with the manager. Beside that 
gentleman’s desk stood a little steel table, 
on which was a machine somewhat re- 
sembling a typewriter, except that what- 
ever mechanism it possessed was hidden in- 
side the metal covering. 

“ That’s it,” said the manager. 

“Yes, sir,” said Clupp, regarding the 
appliance skeptically. 

“It runs by electricity, Clupp. You 
see, it’s connected with the electric-light 
socket. Do you want to try it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Oh, come now, Clupp, don’t be pee- 
vish about it. It isn’t going to put you out 
of a job. Give it a fair trial. They say 
that no human being that ever lived can 
compute as fast and accurately as that 
little dinky machine there. What would 
you say to that, Clupp?” 

“I should say it was a lie,” said Clupp, 
using a word of unwonted strength. 

The manager laughed. 

“TI don’t think so. Give it a fair trial, 
Clupp. Just let me add a column of fig- 
ures to show you what it will do. Run and 
get Sterling Brothers’ account. Bring it 
in and read it off.” 

“T can add it all right myself,” said 
Clupp obstinately. 

“Clupp, do as I tell you.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Clupp, now that the 
request was framed as a command. 

He went into the cage, and came back 
with a big book in his arms. 

“* Now read off the figures.”’ 

Mr. Clupp adjusted his spectacles, drew 
a long sigh, and did as he was bid. At 
each item of the account the manager 
poked the typewriter keys. At each poke 
Clupp winced. He didn’t like the sound 
of it. 

“ That’s all,” said Clupp finally. 

The manager threw over a lever. Out 
of the machine flopped a narrow strip of 
paper. 

“ There!” he said, holding it before the 
bookkeeper’s eyes. ‘“ What do you think 
of that?” 

Mr. Clupp’s experienced eye took in the 
first four or five items, printed’in blue 
numerals, and he snickered. 

“ That’s all right,” he said. “ Any one 
of the girls could write them on a type- 
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writer. Now let’s see that machine add 
‘em up.” 

“They’re added, Clupp,” replied the 
manager with a laugh. “ That’s the result, 
at the bottom, with a little star printed 
beside it.” 

“ You're joking!” said Clupp. 

“No; add it up yourself.” 

Mr. Clupp took his pencil from behind 
his ear and ran it swiftly up the column. 
He was a capable man at figures. In a 
few seconds he laid the narrow slip of 
paper on the desk, and said, in a tone of 
bewilderment: 

“ It’s correct.” 

There was a silence. 

“You put up a job on me, Mr. Cham- 
berlin,” said Clupp at last, with a forced 
smile. ‘“ You had that account, all print- 
ed, in the machine.”’ 

“No,” replied the manager. “ Give me 
some figures out of your head, and you 
write them down on a piece of paper at 
the same time.” 

“ Any figures?” 
eye full of guile. 

“ Any figures.” 

“Up in the millions?” 

“ Suit yourself.” 


asked Clupp, with an 


Clupp chuckled. 
“ T'll make that machine tired,” he said. 


He 


Then he began to reel off figures. 
he 


began with $20,763,543.66. Then 
stopped. 

“T guess that ain’t fair,” he said. 
give it something a little easier.” 

“ All’s fair in adding contests, Clupp. 
Go ahead! Make it hard.” 

Clupp went ahead. He made it hard. 
He strained the possibilities of Arabic no- 
tation. When he had finished he was out 
of breath. 

Mr. Chamberlin pushed over the lever. 
He took the piece of paper that dropped 
from the machine, turned it face down on 
the desk, and said: 

“ Put your result on that, Clupp.” 

Clupp figured. The perspiration stood 
out on his face. His mouth worked with 
his pencil. He had given himself a hard 
job; but he was accurate and rapid at 
figures, as has been said. He footed up 
the massive column at last. 

“ There, that’s what I make it,” he 
said, with the confidence of a good ac- 
countant. 

“Turn over the slip of paper, Clupp, 
and look at the last line of figures.” 


"ie 
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‘Clupp did so. He gasped. He turned 
the slip back and looked at his own figures. 
Then he sat back limply in the swivel 
chair. 

“Well, Clupp,” asked 
“what do: you think of it?” 

Clupp rose and walked over to the ma- 
chine. He tapped it with one of his sharp 
knuckles, and said: 

“Mr. Chamberlin, it looks all right. 
Maybe it is all right. But if you want to 
know what I think, I'll tell you—JI 
wouldn’t trust that machine as far as 
across the street!” 

And with this vague prophecy of evil 
Clupp went back to his cage. 


Ill 


Mr. Ciupp was perturbed. He had been 
perturbed before—notably in the autumn 
of 1887, when he had worked every night 
until after midnight for a week, trying to 
locate an error of six cents in the books 
but that experience had been nothing like 
this. In those dark days of 1887 his repu- 
tation had been threatened; now his very 
existence was placed in jeopardy. He saw 
the possibility of being supplanted by a 
machine—by a dinky machine which you 
punched on one side to make it cough a 
piece of paper out of the other. 

It was all very well for Mr. Chamberlin 
to say that the machine wasn’t going to 
put Mr. Clupp out of a job. Mr. Clupp 
had cultivated a healthy sense of pride, 
secretly but intensively. There wasn’t 
room enough in that office for two head 
accountants. One of them would have to 
go; and at this point in the bookkeeper’s 
somber rumination he wasn’t at all sure 
which it would be. 

Still, in the depths of Mr. Clupp’s um- 
brage, he had one strong anchor of securi- 
ty. He didn’t believe in the efficiency of 
the adding-machine. It was an incredible 
thing that it could go on for any length 
of time without making a mistake; and let 
it make but one error, let it drop a single 
figure, let it be but a unit out of the way. 
and Mr. Clupp would triumph over its 
prostrate form. 

In vain Mr. Chamberlin argued the 
matter with the old bookkeeper. With 
futile eloquence he tried to make it plain 
that the adding-machine was being intro- 
duced not as a competitor, but in the rdle 
of an assistant, a junior clerk, a humble 
mechanism to relieve Mr. Clupp of some 


the manager, 
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of the burden of routine. Clupp was no 
simpleton. He saw that point well enough; 
but his conservative soul rebelled against 
such an innovation. He chose to consider 
the machine a deadly rival and its pres- 
ence a personal affront. 

“ Besides,’ said Mr. Clupp, “ you can’t 
tell me, Mr. Chamberlin, that that type- 
writer ’—he called it a typewriter in sheer 
scorn of its mathematical pretensions 
“can be depended on. I'll admit it’s done 
pretty well so far. A new broom sweeps 
clean, sir, but old friends are truest. 
me say that I’ve got my eye on it, and it 
won’t be long before I'll show you where 
it falls short.” 

“You think it 
asked the manager. 

“T know it will,” replied Mr. Clupp. 
“T give it a week here in the office.”’ 

“Very well, Clupp. I accept the chal- 
lenge in behalf of the adding-machine. 
The fact is, we haven’t paid for it; we 
have it on two weeks’ trial. Make it two 
weeks, then. If the machine makes a mis- 
take in that time, out it goes.” The man- 
ager turned to go away, but a humorous 
idea came to him, and he added: “ And 
what about you, Clupp? Do you accept 
your responsibility, too? What if you 
make a mistake?” 

“Me make a mistake?” 
giggled. 

“Well, just for argument’s sake, you 
know.” 

“If I make a mistake,” replied Mr. 
Ciupp soberly, “the typewriter gets my 
job.” 

The manager laughed. 
good joke. 

“T take you at your word, Clupp,”’ he 
said. 

It was arranged that the adding-machine 
should be installed in the cage, and that 
a young clerk should operate it. Mr. 
Clupp would have nothing to do with it. 
For two weeks, at least, Mr. Clupp and 
the adding-machine would duplicate each 
other’s work. It was to be a contest of 
accuracy and endurance; and when the 
news of this odd arrangement circulated 
through the office, it was greeted with both 
hilarity and speculation. 

“Old Clupp is pretty good at figures, 
but he’s met his match this time,” said 
Forsythe, the shipping-clerk. 

“T don’t know,” replied the head of the 
stock department. “I never knew Clupp 


will make mistakes?” 


Clupp almost 


He thought it a 
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to go wrong yet. I thought he had made 
a mistake in my pay-envelope once, but it 
turned out he hadn’t.” 

“ But you can’t beat a machine,” insist- 
ed the shipping-clerk. 

“Machines break down sometimes,” re- 
torted thé stock-department man, “ but old 
Clupp never does.” 

Mr. Clupp, of course, paid no attention 
to whatever persiflage came sifting through 
the gratings of his cage. Whenever a 
friendly word filtered through, however, 
the old man looked up, and just the suspi- 
cion of a pleased smile flitted across his 
face. 

Withal, he looked worried. His fingers, 
when he handled paper money, fumbled it 
rather clumsily. But he became most nerv- 
ous when there was computation to be 
done. He watched the adding-machine as 
a policeman watches a passing rogue; and 
whenever the slip of paper came out of the 
machine, he clutched it and compared it 
with his own. Finding it always accurate, 
he would lay it down with a faint sigh, 
scratch his head behind his ear with the 
butt of his pen, and go doggedly back to 
work. 

Remember that Mr. Clupp was a calm 
and dignified man, and that the atmosphere 
of the cage was appropriate to the serious 
business that went forward therein, and 
you can better appreciate the thrill that 
went through the office one afternoon, 
during the second week of the feud, when 
Mr. Clupp suddenly banged his clenched 
fist down on the desk and exclaimed 
loudly: 

“T’ve got you now, my beauty! 
you’re done for!” 

The noise was so unusual that it brought 
Mr. Chamberlin to the door. 

“What is it now, Clupp?” he asked. 

“ Nothing, except that your typewriter 
has slipped up, Mr. Chamberlin. Its fig- 
ures don’t agree with mine.” 

“ Well, but—” 

The manager 


Now 


was about to ask the 
natural question: “Are yours correct, 
Clupp?” But it seemed too unkind in 
what he strongly suspected were the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Let me add them,” he said, instead. 

In a few minutes Mr. Chamberlin 
coughed a _ half-sympathetic and _half- 
amused cough. 

“You go over them both again, Clupp,” 
he said. 
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Mr. Clupp seized the sheet with his fig- 
ures upon it, and ran his pencil confidently 
up the first column; then up the second 
column. He was about to put down the 
result, but stopped. He added the second 
column again. Then he stopped again. 

“ Well,” asked the manager,” “ did you 
find it?” 

Mr. Clupp got down from the stool. He 
went to the corner, took off his linen 
duster, rolled it up, put on his street coat 
and his hat, thrust the duster into his 


pocket, opened the outer door of the cage,- 


and left the office without a word. 


“Poor Clupp!” said the manager. 


“That ‘ll hurt his pride terribly; but he'll 
be back in the morning, a wiser man.” 


IV 


Pernaps Mr. Clupp was a wiser man in 
the morning, but he did not come to the 
office. About half past nine Mr. Chamber- 
lin made his usual entrance to the cage. 

“* Now, look here, Clupp,” he began, and 
then he observed that Clupp wasn’t pres- 
ent. A young clerk was sitting in the place 
of the old bookkeeper. 

“ What’s this?” shouted 
“ Where’s Mr. Clupp?” 

“ 1 don’t know.” 

The manager mused. 

“* He’s sulking,”’ he said, half to himself. 
“ Here, George, | want you to run up to 
Mr. Clupp’s house right away. If he isn’t 
sick—that is, if nothing particular is the 
matter with him—just tell him that Mr. 
Chamberlin advises him not to be a wart 
on the chin of progress. Just repeat those 
words, George.” 

“* Not to be a wart on the chin of prog- 
ress,’ repeated George. 

“ That’s right! Don’t forget it. And 
tell him to come right down to the office, 
where he is needed.” 

In half an hour the clerk was back. 

“Well?” said Mr. Chamberlin, whose 
temper was growing rapidly worse, now 
that the safety-valve was out of commis- 
sion. ‘“ Did you tell him?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“He didn’t say anything for a while; 
and then he told me to tell you that the 
typewriter would probably answer every 
purpose.” 

“ The old fool!” 
“Let him have his sulk out. 
back.” 


the manager. 


said Mr. Chamberlin. 
He'll be 
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But Mr. Clupp didn’t come back. Every 
hour or two during the next few days the 
manager threw open the door leading to 
the cage, and turned back disappointed. 
The adding-machine was there, but Clupp 
wasn’t. Every time the manager saw the 
inoffensive machine he got angry. Finally 
he said: 

“ George, take that thing out of there!” 

“Where to?” asked George. 

“T don’t care,” replied the manager. 

George put the adding-machine in the 
stock-room. 

The next news was that Mr. Clupp had 
been taken ill. 

“ Shamming!”’ concluded the manager 
immediately. “If Clupp thinks he can 
work me by playing the invalid, he’ll find 
he’s mistaken.” 

Another day came, and with it addition- 
al rumors to the effect that Clupp was in 
a bad way —confined absolutely to his 
house; hadn’t been seen outside the door 
since the hour of his hasty departure from 
the factory office. 

Mr. Chamberlin began to fret. His mind 
was constantly distracted from his work. 

“ Hang Clupp!” he muttered again and 
again; but Clupp was no nearer being 
hanged than ever. 

Finally Mr. Chamberlin could stand it 
no longer. He made up his pride and 
dignity and official position into a nice 
bundle, and threw them overboard. He 
jammed on his hat, took his stick, and 
started off in the direction of Clupp’s 
home. 

It was only when the manager actually 
reached the steps of the Clupp domicil 
that he recollected that, after all, Clupp 
might really be ill. So, instead of pound- 
ing up the steps with indignant tread, he 
soft-shoed his way to the front door, and 
gently knocked. There was a pull-bell, but 
it didn’t seem right, in case Clupp should 
be in a bad way, to use it. 

“ Oh, ves, Mr. Chamberlin, I’m sure he'll 
be so glad to see you,” said Mrs. Clupp, 
and showed the manager into the well- 
furnished little library and _ sitting-room 
combined. 

Mr. Chamberlin saw a vision of leisure 
and contentment that made him gasp. 
There was his late bookkeeper and cashier, 
in the pink of satisfied health and happi- 
ness, lolling in a voluptuously comfortable 
chair, feasting upon a fat volume of 
Dickens. 





MR. CLUPP AND 
A pink flush spread over Mr. Clupp’s 
cherubic countenance as the manager en- 
tered. He murmured something about be- 
ing glad, honored, and surprised. 
“What about this, Clupp?”’ 
manager when he caught his 
“ They told me you were sick.” 
‘Sick? Oh my, no,” replied Mr. 
Clupp. “Sick? Far from it. I may have 
said that I felt bad—a day or so back— 
but not unwell. Sit down, won’t you? 
Have one of these cigars, Mr. Chamberlin. 
They’re not bad at all. Yes, this is a 
comfortable little house, Mr. Chamberlin. 
It’s mighty cheering, these days, to have 
a place paid for, free and clear, and a good 
bit salted away in the savings-bank—that 
gives a man backbone, I tell you. And 
now I can settle down and do some of 
those things the missus and I have been 
promising ourselves for thirty years and 
more. Take this “Oliver Twist,” of 
Dickens. I’ve been 
“ Hang ‘ Oliver Twist *!” 
Chamberlin. ‘“ Hang Dickens! 


cried the 
breath. 


exploded Mr. 
And hang 


you, Clupp, for the trouble you've been 

ziving me, you ungrateful old rascal!” 
Mr. Clupp opened his eyes and shut 

them slowly once or twice with obvious 


contemplative satisfaction. Then he con- 
tinued, as if there had been no interrup- 
tion: 

“T knew you'd be more pleased than 
any one else, Mr. Chamberlin, to see how 
prudent I’ve been. It’s no joke, I tell you, 
when a man of my age loses his job with 
nothing to fall back on except the ground. 
It pays to be thrifty, that’s sure. And 
now you can see how I’m enjoying myself, 
Mr. Chamberlin.” 

“ Oh, well, if you want to pose as a mil- 
lionaire—” began Mr. Chamberlin sourly. 

“ Millionaire!” echoed Mr. Clupp. 
“You will have your little joke, Mr. 
Chamberlin. You know how it is, I’m 
sure. I’ve just enough to make me 

‘* Independent?” suggested the manager. 
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Mr. Clupp smiled and rubbed his hands. 
He made no reply, but his head wagged in 
ecstatic self-appreciation. 

Suddenly, in one big wave of realization, 
Mr. Chamberlin saw the whole thing. He 
understood that Clupp had slipped away 
from him; that Clupp was free; that Clupp, 
in his saving little way, had built a com- 
petence for himself that made him secure 
to the end of his days. 

Mr. Chamberlin had a quick vision of a 
Cluppless office; of a cashier’s cage without 
a safety-valve. And there, in front of him, 
in the comfortable little library, was this 
old villain, Clupp, looking like an aged 
schoolboy during the Christmas vacation. 

Mr. Chamberlin pounded on the floor 
with his stick. He grew purple in the face. 
He even shook his fist in the direction of 
Mr. Clupp’s nose. 

“ You—you ruffian, Clupp!” he cried. 
“How dare you sit lallygagging around 
this house when you ought to be down at 
the office keeping things straight? Do you 
want my business to go to the devil com- 
pletely? Don’t you know that everything 
is upside down now, and getting worse 
every hour? Don’t you know we’ve got a 
big order for Lelivelt & Raymer that’s got 
to move the first of the week? And you 
sit here reading ‘Oliver What’s His 
Name’ and smoking cigars! You show up 
at the office the first thing Monday morn- 
ing! Hear me, Clupp?” 

Mr. Clupp had risen respectfully at the 
first sound of the old-time vehemence. 
The rapid-fire volley of abuse rang in his 
ears with the sweetness of chimes. A keen 
look of attention came into his eyes. 
When the boss had finished—or, rather, 
broken off for lack of breath—he replied: 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Clupp went to the door with his em- 
ployer. 

“Monday moruing promptly; yes, sir,” 
he repeated, as Mr. Chamberlin pounded 
down the steps. 


ARISTOCRAT 


He of himself is good and great; 
He does not boast a high estate 
Above mankind, nor does he need 
To trace from far-descended seed 
His lineage—in himself he can 

Be nothing but a gentleman 


Harry Kemp 
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From the Catapult to 
the Howitzer 


B 


Svetozar Tonjoroff 


REAT as is civilization’s prog- 
ress in the art of conserving 
life in time of peace, no less 
impressive are its achieve- 
ments in the science of des- 
troying life in time of war. 
The forty-two-centimeter gun, of which so 
much has been written in the present ap- 
palling conflict, is no sudden discovery. It 
is merely the latest phase in the slow de- 
velopment of destructive machinery which 
had its origin in the dawn of history. 

The earliest known mention of artillery 
in letters occurs in the Book of Chronicles, 
in the fifteenth verse of the twenty-sixth 
chapter, wherein the unnamed writer thus 
describes the offensive equipment of Uz- 
ziah, King of Judea, who appears to have 
been something of a war lord in the ninth 
century before the Christian era: 




















And he (Uzziah) made in Jerusalem engines, 
invented by cunning men, to be on towers and 
upon bulwarks, to shoot arrows and great stones 
withal. 


Man in his infancy found it was only a 
step from the hand-thrown weapon to the 
missile hurled from a greater distance and 


with greater force at the primitive foe. The 
effectiveness of the bow drawn by muscu- 
lar power as an agent of ejection naturally 
suggested the employment of mechanical 
means of propulsion. Accordingly, we find 
formitiable arsenals of offensive and de- 
fensive machinery in full operation among 
the Assyrians, the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans long before the opening 
of the new era signalized by the birth of 
the Prince of Peace. 

One of the most spectacular applications 
of the arts of offense and defense as they 
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A ROMAN CATAPULTA--THE CATAPULTA MAY BE 


CALLED THE LIGHT ARTILLERY OF THE ANCIENTS, 
SHOOTING DARTS TO A DISTANCE OF THREE HUN- 
DRED OR EVEN FOUR HUNDRED YARDS 


were known to the ancients occurred in 
the three-year siege of Carthage by the 
second Scipio Africanus, which began in 
149 B.c. and ended with the fall of the 
enemy whose iron fingers had repeatedly 
threatened to close upon the throat of 
Rome. In that decisive military operation 
the Romans employed the ballista, the 
catapult, the battering-ram, the tower, the 
flaming javelin, and other engines and 
weapons which furnished a lurid stage-set- 
ting for the drama of war. 

The battering-ram is perhaps the earliest 
forebear of the howitzer of to-day. This 
implement consisted of a heavy wooden 
beam tipped with metal, sometimes worked 
into the form of a ram’s head. In its first 
phase it was borne on the shoulders of men, 
sometimes numbering as many as a thou- 
sand to a crew, who plunged their burden 
against the city wall which it was desired 
to break down. 

The next development of the “ ram ” was 
the construction of a tripod, from which 
the beam swung suspended, instead of be- 
ing carried on the shoulders. Then, as the 
element of mobility became a considera- 
tion of increasing importance, the tripod 
was placed upon a wheeled platform. 

This contrivance, at its best, was capable 
of great destructiveness. It has been cal- 
culated that the momentum of the metal 
ram’s head might be equivalent to the 
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power of a thirty-six-pound shot fired 
pointblank. It formed an effective adjunct 
of the wheeled tower, made of several cov- 
ered platforms, which was pushed up to the 
enemy’s works, and from which a con- 
certed attack was carried on by two or 
three hundred soldiers equipped with 
swords, javelins, bows and arrows, and 
metal hooks and bridges for boarding 
operations. These structures of offense 


were sometimes twenty stories high, and 
topped the loftiest ciiy walls. 

As the art of defense developed, how- 
ever, it became necessary to carry on of- 
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fensive operations from a distance. This 
necessity was met by the creation of the 
catapult_and the ballista. The propulsive 
power in both catapult and ballista is 
quaintly described by Francis Grose, an 
eighteenth-century authority on military 
antiquities, as “the elasticity of twisted 
cords formed of the bowels of animals, 
sinews, human hairs, and hemp,” twisted 
into a spring that could be released by a 
trigger-catch. 

The catapult, which in its highest de- 
velopment, was mounted on a four-wheeled 
carriage, was primarily a mechanism for 














A ROMAN BALLISTA—THE BALLISTA WAS THE SIEGE-GUN OF THE ANCIENTS- 


IT WAS BUILT IN 


VARIOUS SIZES, THE LARGEST BEING POWERFUL ENOUGH TO HURL A STONE WEIGHING 
THREE HUNDRED POUNDS TO A DISTANCE OF FIVE HUNDRED YARDS 
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ANOTHER FORM OF 
MACHINES WERE USED AGAINST THE 
THE WALLS WERE 


throwing stones, pieces of wood, and frag- 
ments of broken iron, although the term is 
sometimes applied to the ballista, a con- 
trivance for discharging javelins or lances. 
It was equipped with a beam-arm ending 
in a spoon or scoop, in which the projectiles 


were placed, or else with a sling. The 
beam-arm, released by the trigger-catch, 
hurled the missiles in the scoop or sling 
with an energy which appears to have add- 
ed materially to the deadly possibilities of 
warfare. 

Athenzus, a Greek writer of the third 
century, describes a catapult only a foot 
long which threw an arrow for a distance 
of half a mile. Larger machines of this 


CATAPULTA, FIRING A NUMBER OF DARTS SIMULTANEOUSLY 
DEFENDERS OF A FORTIFIED PLACE, 
BATTERED WITH STONES FROM THE BALLIST#® 





THESE 
WHILE 


sort hurled javelins across the Danube at 
places where the river was more than half 
a mile wide. 

First cousin to the catapult, and some- 
times interchangeable in functions with it, 
was the ballista. This implement was a 
large crossbow upon a platform or carriage, 
which discharged huge arrows or javelins, 
although it also appears to have been em- 
ployed in projecting stones and other mis- 
siles. It was operated by a windlass, and 
the release of the cord sent the projectiles 
flying to terrible purpose against the luck- 
less foe. 

Some of these machines discharged great 
beams of wood, lances twelve cubits in 
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A GREAT SLING USED BY SIMON DE MONTFORT, COUNT OF TOULOUSE, IN HIS SIEGE OF THE 
REBELLIOUS CITY OF TOULOUSE IN I2I7-I2I5—i1T DISCHARGED 
HEAVY STONES AND POTS OF FIRE 
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length, or stones weighing 2s much as three 
hundred and sixty pounds. Josephus tells 
of balliste which beat down battlements 
and towers, and “ overthrew whole files of 
men-at-arms, even to the rear rank.” 

The onager, kin to the catapult and the 
ballista, and one of the direct ancestors of 
the howitzer and the “ long-tom,” was a 
mechanical sling for throwing stones, but 
its effectiveness does not appear to have 
been very striking. 

Various modifications of these three de- 
vices were effected through succeeding cen- 
turies to meet special requirements of 
“slorious war.” Among these, in the 
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eleventh and twelfth centuries, were the 
mangonel, the trebuchet, the petrary, robi- 
net, mate-griffon, scorpion, fricolle, bugle 
or bible, espringal, mota-funda, ribaude- 
quin, and the war-wolf. Some of these en- 
gines were contrived for the discharge of a 
preparation called Greek fire, the ancestor 
of the explosive projectiles which now con- 
stitute the most destructive weapon of war. 

The origin of Greek fire is one of the 
hazy subjects of historical research. One 
tradition ascribes its discovery to Calliai- 
cus, a Syrian, who dedicated his invention 
to the Emperor Constantine Pogonatus in 
the last half of the seventh century. 
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A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
TO PLACE BY ROLLING IT ALONG ITS SIDE 


TURKISH GUN, WHICH HAD NO CARRIAGE, AND WAS MOVED FROM 
AT THIS PERIOD GUNS WERE COMING INTO USE 





PLACE 


ON THE BATTLE-FIELD, BUT THEIR IMMOBILITY MADE THEM OF LITTLE SERVICE 
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There is reason to believe, however, that 

this substance was a product of the scien- 

tific experiments of the Moorish alchemists, 

and it played an important part in the 

offensive and defensive power of the Sara- 

cens during the Crusades. The Chinese 

were familiar with it at least as early as 

the eighth century, and it 

was probably the secret 

of the fiery war-rockets 

used in India during the 

Mogul war of conquest. 

But whatever the origin 

of Greek fire, its effects 

upon the object of its em- 

ployment were unques- 

tionably terrifying. 
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themselves on their elbows and knees, and 
beseech the Lord to deliver them from that 
danger, against which He alone could pro- 
tect them.” 

So effective was the Greek fire as an 
agent of destruction that it was still em- 
ployed in warfare after the invention of 


A SPANISH NAVAL GUN OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY—THIS WAS ON ONE OF THE SHIPS 
OF THE SPANISH ARMADA IN 1588, AND WAS AFTERWARD RECOVERED 
FROM THE VESSEL'S WRECK 


Joinville, one of the chroniclers of the 


Crusades, has related for the benefit of 
posterity that the fire was thrown from the 
bottom of a machine called a petrary, 
‘“ and it came forward as large as a barrel 
of verjuice, with a tail of fire issuing from 
it as big as a great sword, making a noise 
in its passage like thunder, and seeming like 
a dragon flying through the air, and, from 
the great quantity of fire it threw out, giv- 
ing such a light that one might see in the 
camp as if it had been day. Such was the 
terror it occasioned among the command- 
ers of the army of St. Louis that Gautier 
de Cariel, an experienced and_ valiant 
knight, gave it as his advice that as often 
as it was thrown they should all prostrate 


gunpowder and firearms. The simultaneous 
use of the two means of dealing death is 
thus described by a _ fourteenth-century 
chronicler: 


When the Bishop of Norwich besieged Ypres, 
the garrison defended themselves so well with 
stones, arrows, lances, Greek fire, and certain en- 
gines called gonnes, that they obliged the English 
to raise the siege with such precipitation that 
they left behind them their great gonnes. 


The modern era of warfare dawned in or 
about the year 1320 with the discovery of 
gunpowder in Europe, long after it had 
been a familiar preparation in China and 
perhaps in India. There has been some 
dispute among English and German au- 
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thorities as to the author- 
ship of this great contri- 
bution to western civiliza- 
tion; but a widely ac- 
cepted tradition is that 
gunpowder was discov- 
ered accidentally by Bar- 
tholdus Schwartz, a Ger- 
man monk of marked 
leanings toward experimental chemistry. 
Brother Bartholdus, the story goes, had 
mixed saltpeter, sulfur, and charcoal in 
a mortar, and had partly covered the 
mortar with a flat stone, when an ex- 
plosion blew off the stone and worked 
startling havoc in the cell of the scientific 
celibate. 

This interesting mishap, it is related, fur- 
nished at once the origin of the projectile 
and of the “ engines called gonnes,”’ which 


MENTS OF 


were destined to destroy the predominance 
of the man on horseback over the rest of 
the race, and to proclaim with a voice of 
thunder the doctrine of the equality of men. 

Brother Bartholdus’s mortar having been 
the first instrument from which a stone was 
propelled by the explosion of gunpowder, 


what more natural than that the first Eu- 
ropean guns should be called mortars and 
that the first projectiles should be stones? 
Despite the suspiciously satisfying sim- 
plicity of this legend, the fact remains that 
the invention of the gun followed almost 


BRITISH GUN OF 
MODERN BREECH-LOADER, 


A LIGHT 
RUNNER OF THE 
JECTILE 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
THE PRO- 
BEING PLACED IN A SLIDING CHAMBER 
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A TRIPLE-BARRELED FIELD-GUN, ONE OF THE INNUMERABLE EXPERI- 
THE EARLY 
OTHERS WITH AS MANY AS SEVEN BARRELS 


ORDNANCE-MAKERS-——-THERE WERE 


immediately upon the discovery, or redis- 
covery, of gunpowder by benighted Eu- 
rope. Within a century after the historic 
accident in Germany, the science of artil- 
lery had been enriched by a multitude of 
terms corresponding to a wide variety of 
firing-pieces—mortars, bombards, culverins, 
demi-culverins, pierriers—‘ vulgarly called 
paterreros,” observes one chronicler—screw- 
pieces, triple cannon, port-pieces, stock- 
fowlers, fling-pieces, portingale-bases, and 
the appropriately named instrument known 
as a “ murther.” 

Froissart, whose picturesque chronicles 
are our best contemporary record of the 
wars of the fourteenth century, tells of a 
bombard used by the burghers of Ghent 
when they were besieging their neighbors 
of Oudenarde: 


To terrify the garrison of Oudenarde, he [Van 
Artevelde] caused to be made a marvelous great 
bombard, which was fifty feet long, and threw 
great heavy stones of a wonderful bigness. When 
this bombard was discharged, it might be heard 
five leagues by day and ten by night, making so 
great a noise in going off that it seemed as if 
all the devils in hell were abroad. 


At the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, 
in 1453, the gun was firm- 
ly established as a fea- 

ture of the arsenals of nations. Mo- 
hammed II, as the inheritor of the 
secrets of the Arabic alchemists, who 
had introduced the use of gunpowder 
in the wars for the conquest of Spain 
in the thirteenth century, used in 
the bombardment of the city on 
the Bosporus a huge cannon 
discharging a_ twelve - hun- 
dred-pound stone projectile 
The weapon, however, was 
so heavy that it could be 
moved only by being rolled 
along like a barrel, and the 
muzzle was elevated and de- 
pressed by hammering wedges 
under it. 


A FORE- 
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Heavy as were the projectiles hurled by 
these clumsy monsters, the damage they 
did was comparatively limited. It was 
necessary to invent some missile which 
would multiply its effectiveness by ex- 
ploding when it dropped. This want was 
filled in 1543 by a contrivance which was 
the direct ancestor of the shrapnel of to- 
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ly fixed on the ground or on immovable 
platforms. It was in the wars of Francis 
I of France and the Emperor Charles V 
that mobile artillery—field-artillery—made 
its appearance. The siege-train in this 
period included eighteen-pound culverins 
drawn by oxen, while the field forces were 
strengthened by the addition of falcons, 




















A FIELD-GUN OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 
MADE GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTILLERY, 
THE METHOD OF INSERTING THE 


The new explosive projectile is thus 
described by an English writer: 


day. 


There were made certain hollow shot of cast 
yron, stuffed with fireworks or wild-fire; whereof 
the bigger sort had screws of yron to receive a 
match to carry the fire kindled, that the fire- 
work might be set on fire to break in small pieces 
the same hollow shot; whereof the smallest piece, 
hitting any man, would kill or spoil him. 


Moreover, formidable as these early 
weapons were, their usefulness was greatly 
hampered by their immobility and by the 
length of time required to load and fire 
them. Down to the end of the fifteenth 
century, most of the large guns were firm- 


POWDER CHARGE 


DURING HIS REIGN (1611-1632) THE SWEDISH WARRIOR KING 


ITS MOBILITY, AND INTRODUCING 
IN A PACKAGE OR CARTRIDGE 


INCREASING 


falconets, and sakers, mounted on car- 
riages, drawn by oxen or horses, and 
handled by soldiers who began to displace 
the old civilian “ gun-masters ” and their 
motley crews of untrained citizenry. 

The improvement in the construction 
and equipment of the gun continued in a 
marked degree during the religious wars in 
France, in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. The Huguenot artificers, who led 
all Europe in the crafts of peace, and es- 
pecially in the mechanical arts, applied 
their ingenuity to the development of ar- 
tillery, which gained in mobility and in 
tactical value by being employed more and 
more in conjunction with other arms of the 
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A BRITISH FIELD-HOWITZER OF THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, USED BY THE DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH IN HIS CAMPAIGNS AGAINST THE FRENCH (1702-1711 )—THOUGH NOT UNLIKE 
A MODERN HOWITZER IN GENERAL APPEARANCE, THESE PIECES WERE 
VASTLY INFERIOR IN POWER AND MOBILITY 


service, and not independently, as before. 
The next eras in the history of the big 
gun were marked by the reigns of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus of Sweden (1611-1632) 
and Frederick the Great of Prussia (1740- 


1786). Contemporary with the latter was 
the work of Gribeauval, the Frenchman 
who has been called the “ father of modern 
artillery,” and who did much to fashion the 
arm with which Napoleon, always primari- 
ly an artillerist, won so many of 
his victories. 

Since the time of those mighty 
captains, the development of 
field and siege guns has been 
mainly in the hands of the 
great gunmakers 
of the chief mili- 
tary nations, 
such as the 
Krupps of Ger- 
many, the Schnei- 
ders of France, 
the Armstrongs 
of England. 
Spurred on by 
both patriotism 
and commercial- 
ism, the experts 


A CURIOUS MORTAR OF 
WHICH 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
FIRED SIMULTANEOUSLY 
PROJECTILE AND THIRTEEN SMALL ONES 


of the cannon foundries have continually 
increased the range, the destructiveness, 
and the mobility of their weapons. 

It is in efficiency, rather than in mere 
size, that the most marked advance has 
been made. Even the great forty-two-centi- 
meter German gun, of whose tremendous 
power we have recently heard so much, is 
far from being the largest cannon on 
record. A howitzer with a caliber of sixty 

centimeters was constructed by 
the French engineer Paixhans for 
the siege of Antwerp in 1832 
In the museum at Woolwich, in 
England, is to be seen a cannon 
of ninety-centimeter caliber. In 
the Kremlin, at 
Moscow, besides th« 
Czar Kolokol, or 
King of Bells, there 
is an old gun, cast 
for use against the 
Turks, with a caliber 
of a full meter 
None of these 
weapons, however, 
proved satisfactory 
The Russian mon- 
ster appears never 


ONE LARGE 
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THE HUGE TWENTY-EIGHT-CENTIMETER (ELEVEN-INCH) KRUPP GUN, WHICH THE GERMAN ARMY HAS 
TAKEN INTO THE FIELD DURING THE PRESENT WAR, FOR THE ATTACKS UPON LIEGE, 
ANTWERP, AND OTHER FORTIFIED POSITIONS THE GUN IS HERE 
SHOWN FIRING AT ITS MAXIMUM ELEVATION 
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to have been even tried upon the enemy 
for whose destruction it was designed. 

In sharp contrast to these huge but in- 
efficient contrivances are the weapons used 
by the Germans, the English, and the 
French in the present conflict. The Rus- 


sians appear to be somewhat deficient 
in artillery, despite the activity of their 


two well-equipped gun-foundries. The 
Siberian Railway, however, is said to have 
been hard at work bringing them train- 
load after train-load of guns of Japanese 
and American make. Such transactions, of 
course, are likely to be kept as secret as 
possible, but there is confirmation of the 
rumor in the official returns of exports from 
the United States. For the single month 
of November, 1914, these show more than 
six hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
“ firearms ’—a term that includes any- 
thing from a pistol to a siege-gun—shipped 
to Asiatic Russia. 

As an offset to the much-discussed Ger- 
man “ Big Berthas,” with their caliber of 
forty-two centimeters — more than sixteen 
inches—the British government is said to 
be preparing at Elswick a number of 
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howitzers with a barrel measuring nine 
and one-half inches in diameter, to fire a 
shell weighing nearly three hundred pounds 
with a bursting charge of fifty-three pounds 
of lyddite. It is stated that these powerful 
engines of destruction will be sufficiently 
mobile to be taken to the firing-line. 

The French, too, who have a fine tradi 
tion of excellence in the gunmaker’s art. 
have a new “ superhowitzer” of whose 
efficiency great things are told. This is 


BRITISH HEAVY FIELD-ARTILLERY, 
AS USED ON THE FIRING-LINE 
IN THE PRESENT WAR— 


the Rimailho gun, which is described as a 
giant edition of the famous soixante- 
quinze, or seventy-five-millimeter (three- 
inch) French field-gun. It discharges a 
shell weighing about one hundred pounds, 
and its rapidity of fire is said to be no less 
than sixteen times as great as that of the 
guns it supersedes. Its mobility is re- 
markable for a weapon that weighs, with- 
out its limber, about three tons. It can be 
limbered up for transport in two minutes: 
and while the older howitzers, under cr- 
dinary circumstances, require twelve hours’ 
labor to prepare them for firing, the new 
Rimailho—if published statements are cor- 
rect—can be set in position and begin work 
within four minutes of the issuance of the 
necessary order. 
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This is not the largest gun that the 
French possess, by any means, for there is 
a fourteen-inch Creusot piece which figures 
in their artillery equipment, and which 
must be a formidable monster when it gets 
a chance to display its destructive power. 
It may be doubted, however, whether this 
heavy weapon has done actual service in 
the battles of the present war, for its trans- 
port must be a pretty serious problem. 

The German gunmakers, meanwhile, are 
no doubt hard at work in an effort to sur- 
pass their own record. If there is any 
foundation, in fact, for the oft-repeated 
rumors that the German general staff actu- 
ally hopes to bombard the coast of Britain 
from French soil across the English Chan- 
nel, the operation—if it ever takes place, 
which scarcely seems likely at the time of 


—THE GUNS HERE SHOWN ARE 
HOWITZERS OF SIX-INCH CALIBER, 
FIRING A SIXTY-POUND SHELL 


writing — should furnish an _ impressive 
spectacle. 

America has made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the science and art of the artil- 
lerist in the period of military development 
which began with the opening of the Civil 
War. One of the striking innovations in- 
troduced by American ordnance experts is 


the Buffington-Crozier disappearing gun- 
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carriage, which has added greatly to the 
efficiency of defensive fortifications by fur- 
nishing a gun that lifts mechanically to a 
firing position and then descends auto- 
matically to the shelter of the works. This 
contrivance is the joint work of two dis- 
tinguished officers of our army—General 
A. R. Buffington and General William 
Crozier. 

Perhaps the most efficient gun yet created 
and in actual operation is the new naval 
rifle just turned over to the United States 
navy. This weapon, after long experiment- 
ing, has been constructed in the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard without attracting public 
attention. The initial tests, which took 
place last November, promise for it an 
efficiency twice as great as that of the Big 
Bertha of Krupp fame. It is said to have 


a range of fifteen miles, with a sixteen-inch 
shell of wholly unprecedented penetrating 
power. 

The guns of our ships and forts are built 


for defense, not for aggression. There is 
no doubt that they are powerful enough to 
give long pause to any nation that might 
contemplate an attack upon the rights and 
liberties of the United States. 


THE LOST SAVOR 
Bare an’ dreary are me lands—faith, they seem a part o’ me! 
Dark they are wi’ heavy ore, leer they are o’ men. 
Weary, weary are me hands, weary is the heart o’ me, 
Yearnin’ for the lean years I'll niver see again. 
John Amid 
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— SCT HE tall clock in the hall struck 

eight. Letitia put down the 

1 ) water-jar, before the thirsty 

fern in the sitting-room had 

ad half its proper quantity, 

' picked up her dust-cloth, and 

went in to dust the bay window in the 
dining-room. 

Letitia dusted that dining-room window 
every morning, beginning precisely at 
eight. Her other household tasks were set 
either before or after that time, but for 
nearly ten years she had shaken the dining- 
room curtains, wiped off the sills, and pat- 
ted the window-seat pillows just as the 
hall-clock said that the hour was eight. 

On some days she did all these things 
two or three times, without stopping, while 
the other tasks waited, even if it necessi- 
tated the choking off of the fern’s morning 
drink. 

For nearly ten years she had glanced 
guiltily out of the south end of the window 
and polished the glass, sometimes slowly, 
sometimes quickly. For nearly ten years 
she had dodged back behind the curtains 
with guilty color in her face. She followed 
the dodging by equally careful attention to 
the north window, with her eyes on a 
masculine figure passing down the street. 
Then there was always a small sigh, and 
then a picking up of the day’s routine. 
Eight o’clock was Letitia’s stolen moment, 
her moment of riot of heart. 

The figure which she followed each day 
with her eyes was that of John March. 
Methodical always, John left his home, a 
block down the street, at eight every morn- 
ing on his way to business. He had his 
little moment, too. When he got opposite 
the lilac-bush he looked at Letitia’s win- 
dow. Sometimes he saw the curtains move; 
sometimes he did not. If he did, he raised 
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his hat with slow dignity. If he did not. 
he looked away and walked on. 

Never had it entered his mind that Le- 
titia was waiting for him to go by. He 
would not have thought of waiting for her 
to go by, although she was a part of the 
habit of his life. 

John March had been “ coming to see ” 
Letitia for nearly ten years—Letitia could 
have told you the exact date—and he was 
still coming. 

Twice a week, when he came down the 
street, he turned in at Letitia’s gate, On 
Sunday afternoons, in pleasant weather, he 
drove up at exactly half past four. Letitia 
had her hat on, and they drove out into 
the country, generally over the same road. 
getting back at just six. John stayed for 
supper. 

In the summer they sat on the porch 
with her mother, and talked of the smal! 
town’s gossip. There were a few red-letter 
days, when they took a walk, if the night 
was especially fine, or if neighbors came in 
to keep the mother company. In the win- 
ter, they sat before the parlor grate—also 
with mother present. 

There were a few red-letter days in win- 
ter, too. A few times Letitia’s mother had 
gone to bed with a headache, not bad 
enough to arouse the daughter’s anxiety, 
and she and John had sat alone together 

On her birthdays, and at Christmas. 
John made her presents—usually something 
that she did not want and that was entire 
ly unsuitable. He told her about his busi 
ness and discussed with her all matters 
that were of importance to him. 

When this began, John was living with 
his mother down the street. Letitia’ 
friends settled it among themselves tha! 
when John was free from the insisten! 
needs of his mother he and Letitia woul 
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THE FIGURE WHICH SHE FOLLOWED EACH DAY WITH HER EYES WAS THAT OF JOHN MARCH 
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marry. Letitia went once a week to see 
her. 


When the old lady died, John went down 
to Letitia’s, stayed to supper the first 
night, and talked sadly of how lonesome 
he would be. After the funeral he came 
from the cemetery to Letitia—and it was 
neither Wednesday nor Sunday — and 
found comfort in her gentle presence. But 
he had not made love to her; he had not 
asked her to marry him. He had only ap- 
propriated her. 

Letitia was nearly twenty-four when 
John March got between her and any other 
promise of a future. Her life, since then, 
had been built around his, and her plans 
and wishes stood aloof in the background 
until his were known. All her movements 
were regulated by the fact that John was 
in the world. 

In the regular twice-a-year planning of 
Letitia’s clothes there were a certain num- 
ber of frocks planned for John’s visits. 
Letitia called them “ house dresses,” and 
her mother fell in with that fiction, know- 
ing, as Letitia knew, that they would be 
saved for Wednesday and Sunday nights. 

Letitia’s clothes were always pretty. 
They were always trim and _ graceful. 
They always had high collars and long 
sleeves that came in little points over her 
slender hands. 

Letitia liked to call herself a “ tailor- 
made girl.” For the Sunday afternoon 
drives she wore the snuggest of cloth skirts 
of demure length, the highest and whitest 
of linen collars, and little coats, mannish 
in their plainness. Then, each Sunday 
night, after they got back, while John was 
talking to her mother, she would slip up- 
stairs and get into one of her “ John 
dresses ’’—something soft and pretty that 
trailed on the floor a bit. 

If John ever noticed the change, it was 
not evident. He had grown up with Le- 
titia’s neat, trim methods. 

Letitia was thirty-five now. The girls 
of her own age had become matrons, more 
interested in the society of other matrons 
than in Letitia. It seemed to her that 
everybody had changed, except herself and 
John. He had settled down into his life 
alone, in the old house down the street, 
which needed to be overhauled and made 
livable with some of his money—and there 
was plenty of that. 

Letitia’s mother had aged, and often- 
times a haunting fear of what her life was 
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going to be pretty soon gripped Letitia. 
But John said nothing, and so long had 
this gone on that it had really ceased to be 
a habit. It was rather an established 
reality. 

Letitia kept her eyes on the diminish- 
ing figure of John March until he turned 
the corner of the street. Then, with a 
little catching sigh, she turned back into 
the room to her mother, who sat placidly 
over the remains of her breakfast. 

Mrs. Grant noted the sigh and saw Le- 
titia’s teeth holding fast her lower lip 
Years ago she had felt indignant and 
ruffled at John’s appropriation of her gir], 
but time had dulled the feeling, and al- 
though she knew perfectly well why Le- 
titia dusted the dining-room window every 
morning at eight o’clock, she had ceased to 
resent it. She accepted it as part of the 
day’s routine. 


II 


LetiT1A trailed her arm affectionately 
along her mother’s neck as she passed her, 
loosened her lower lip, and smiled a gay 
fiction of happiness. Years ago her mother 
might have said: 

“ Did you see John, Letty?” 

But such questions had been long barred, 
first by Letitia’s look, and long since by 
habit. 

“I think we will go at the peaches to- 
day, Letitia,” said the mother. “ Let Mrs 
Burton in, dear.” 

Through the French window that opened 
into the garden steamed the good-natured 
neighbor, who spread out over the. edges 
of her chair as she sat down. 

“Did I hear you say you were going at 
peaches to-day? Better not. It’s going to 
be too hot. Save yourself, and waste the 
peaches, 7 say. My, Letitia, how pretty 
you look!” 

“ Pretty!” cried Letitia. “ For good- 
ness’ sake, Mrs. Burton, where?” 

“Everywhere. You look good enough 
to eat. You don’t wear a dress under 
those aprons, do you? That’s just your 
petticoat, isn’t it? They are becoming, all 
right.” Letitia made a wry face, shook 
her head, and laughed. ‘“ Now look at her, 
Mrs. Grant! She’s got such good elbows 
Most elbows are spiky, but Letitia’s are 
like a baby’s. And the back of her neck 
is so good, and your figure, Letitia, is just 
fine. Where did you get those aprons?” 

‘IT got them ready-made in the city.” 
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replied Letitia; “ but I don’t dare go out 
of the house in them.” 

“ Well, if I looked like that in them, 
I’d go out of the house,” said the neighbor. 
“Do you remember Mary Thomas, Mrs. 
Grant? She always looked prettier in her 
morning frocks and her nightgowns than 
she did with her best things on. Some 
people are like that. Better not let any 
of these men see Letitia this way, or you'll 
lose her. She looks far prettier than she 
does when she’s dressed up.” 

Letitia turned to the window to hide the 
flush that Mrs. Burton’s reference to 
“these men” had brought. The visitor 
knew, as well as everybody else, that there 
was only one man—that John March had 
monopolized Letitia for ten years, and that 
people were sorry for her. No doubt Mrs. 
Burton was sorry for her, too, and was try- 
ing to comfort her by telling her that she 
looked pretty in her aprons, prettier than 
when dressed— 

Letitia’s line of thought broke off sud- 
denly, and her gaze fixed itself on the top 
of the cherry-tree next the open window. 

“ Yes, I like to see Letitia in those,” 
said her mother calmly. “I believe I'll 
have her get some more. She has only 


two. She might as well have them for 
winter. She could wear them over her 
dresses. I’ve just heard from my sister 


Kate, Mrs. Burton. She is not improving. 
I don’t know but I’ll have to go over there 
for a day or two. Could you keep Letitia 
company if I had to go?” 

Mrs. Burton thought she could, and Le- 
titia’s mother rambled on about the ten- 
mile drive into the country in the hot sun, 
and the necessity for the journey. 

“Mrs. Burton will stay with you, Le- 
titia.” There was no answer. “ Letitia, 
Mrs. Burton will stay with you—what are 
you looking at, dear?” 

“ Looking at, mother? 
I was thinking.” 

Letitia’s cheeks were pink and her hands 
trembled a little as she cleared the dishes 
from the table, while the two older women 
settled down into a discussion of the best 
and easiest way of dealing with peaches in 
hot weather. 

That afternoon, while her mother took 
her daily nap, Letitia slipped stealthily 
down the back stairs into the kitchen, car- 
rying a clean apron over her arm. She 
spread it out on the kitchen table and 
looked at it. 

5 


Why, nothing— 
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It was white, with a line of blue running 
through it, and the short sleeves and low 
neck had blue facings. Letitia still wore 
the mate to the apron. The clean one she 
carefully pressed with a hot iron. She 
starched the short sleeves, so that they 
might stand out over her arms like little 
wings. There was a _ high-waisted belt 
across the back, and this she also starched 
and pressed. Back in her own room she 
made some mysterious searchings through 
drawers and boxes, and then took one or 
two more trips to the kitchen and the hot 
iron. 

Before Letitia went to bed that night she 
took a last survey of a pile of garments 
that she had folded away in her window- 
seat. The color spread over her face and 
neck. 

‘I am wicked! I know that I’m a com- 
mon, wicked person!” she said, and wiped 
her eyes on the sleeve of her little plain 
nightgown. 

But she closed the top of the window- 
seat with a new light in her eyes, blushed 
at herself in the glass, and turned out the 
light. 

Letitia, ready to go down-stairs next 
morning, surveyed herself with that faint, 
unfamiliar sensation of illness which is said 
to follow the first slight quiver of an earth- 
quake shock. The morning sun was stream- 
ing through her windows, and in it stood 
Letitia, full of a desperation that was akin 
to heroism. She was about to do what 
she felt was an unmaidenly act, and in 
the thirty-five years of her life she had 
never before been so impelled. 

What she was going to do was—well, 
perhaps not exactly immoral, but certainly 
improper; and the mystery of it was that 
Letitia, with her bringing up, with all her 
reservations and restrictions, felt no inten- 
tion of turning back. She showed no sign 
of changing the costume in which she had 
dressed for the occasion. She merely sur- 
veyed herself in the glass and stood to her 
guns. 

The white-and-blue apron, which had 
passed the ordeal of pressing, was short— 
so short that chills chased one another up 
and down underneath the broad, short- 
waisted belt at the back. Letitia had put 
on white stockings that morning, and a 
pair of white kid low shoes which she had 
worn to parties until they had lost their 
first freshness. They had nifty little bows 
and high heels. They were totally unsuit- 
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able, but Letitia had sagely trusted to a 
certain ignorance of the fitness of details 
and an observance of effect, no matter how 
gained. 

Under the apron there showed two 
inches of lace edge that adorned one of 
Letitia’s best petticoats. Above the apron 
there was a stretch of bare neck which, at 
the back, ran down almost between her 
plump shoulders. Letitia took her hand- 
glass and backed away for a far view of 
the effect. 

She had rolled her thick, dark hair into 
two big, soft coils, one behind each ear. 
At the back, the stretch of white neck ran 
up into the parting, and some small, half- 
curled rings were ready to flutter when 
they should get out into the summer wind. 
So far was this from the broad braids that 
Letitia bound about her head when John 
was coming that her heart sank. 

From the top of the apron there was an 
indistinct flutter of lace. From the soft 
interior Letitia pulled out into sight a tiny 
pink ribbon, and flushed redly as she did 
so. But she saw to it that the ribbon re- 
mained in view, as, standing at the head 
of the stairs, she waited for the clock to 
speak. 

When she heard the muffled, quavering 
tones that had marked the time for her 
grandmother as a bride, Letitia walked 
firmly down the front stairs, opened the 
door, and went deliberately down the steps 
and to the front gate. Her mother’s voice 
reached her as she went, but, answering 
not, she trod the gravel as one of the old- 
time martyrs might have done. 

She folded her bare arms on the top of 
the gate and waited. 


Ill 


Joun Marcu, coming down the street, 
reached the lilac-bush, and glanced at Le- 
titia’s window. There was nothing to see 
there, and he transferred his thoughts to 
the matters waiting for him at his office. 
Then he heard Letitia’s voice say cheer- 
fully: 

“ Good morning, John! This is just like 
finding you, isn’t it? I wanted to see you.” 

For a moment John was not struck by 
the unprecedented thing that was occur- 


ring. It was the first time Letitia had ever 
waylaid him; but before that fact had 


worked itself into his rather slow mind a 
slight feeling of annoyance located itself in 
first place. He disliked to be interrupted 
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when he was on his way to business. He 
was a man whom few people cared to in- 
terrupt. 

He took out and opened his watch be- 
fore he answered or looked at the speaker. 

“ Well, Letitia, what can I do for you?” 
he said, and halted. 

Letitia had swung open the gate ana 
stood, poised on one white shoe, while the 
other held back the gate. 

“ Mother wanted to speak to you a min- 
ute. I have been lying in wait to drag 
you in.” 

John looked at her. His eyes fixed them- 
selves on Letitia’s neck. The small pink 
ribbon waved gaily. His slow gaze traveled 
over the soft outline of bust and waist, and 
ran down to the lace edge above the slender 
ankles. And a hot flame under Letitia’s 
apron followed his gaze. 

He looked at his watch, hesitated, closed 
it, and put it in his pocket. 

“ Well?” he said, almost crisply. 

Letitia’s throat tightened as she walked 
beside him to the house. 

“You see, John,” she said, “ mother 
didn’t exactly tell me to call you, but she 
wanted to talk to you about that tenant, 
you know. Perhaps you had better not tell 
her that I called you; but I didn’t see any 
reason why she should wait and worry until 
you came of your own accord—do you?” 

“ Certainly not,” answered John. 

Letitia ran ahead of him up the steps. 
She put one hand behind her and held the 
apron together, laughing as she remarked: 

“I’m afraid the back view isn’t very 
good, John, but you don’t mind.” 

Holding the apron closely together, she 
led the way to the dining-room. John fol- 
lowed, with a queer sensation of being 
some one else. 

“ Letitia,” said her mother, “ your break- 
fast will be—” Then she saw John March. 
“ John, what has happened?” 

“[ thought I had better advise you to 
close up that affair with your tenant,” said 
John, vaguely unnatural. “ So I stopped in 
as I was passing—this is strictly a business 
call.” 

Letitia’s mother looked at him. Then 
she looked at Letitia. She noted that Le- 
titia also looked unnatural. The mother’s 
eyes dropped to the white shoes and stock- 
ings and the flutter of lace on what she 
knew was Letitia’s best petticoat. She 
opened her lips to speak, and then closed 
them. 
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“ Oh, if it’s all business,” cried Letitia, 
“of course I had better be out of it.” 

Before she went she brought to the table 
a bowl of nasturtiums, and made quite a 
show of turning and twisting them into 
place, at the same time turning and twist- 
ing under John’s gaze the pretty elbows 
that he had never before seen. The flesh 
above her elbows was creamy and de- 
licious-looking, and matched very well with 
the back of her neck, which she bent over 
the flowers, always in the range of John’s 
vision. 

She did some other little tasks, always 
recollecting that John was watching, and 
assuring herself of it by an occasional 
glance. Then she went out, sat down on 
the top step, and clasped her hands in her 
lap. She stretched out her feet, crossed 
them at the ankles, and rocked them back 
and forth. They looked rather well, she 
thought, so she kept up the rocking, hear- 
ing John come out on the porch just be- 
hind her. 

The tears were very close behind her 
half-shut lids, and she let him stand over 
her for a full minute before she spoke. 

“ To-day is Saturday, and the parlor is 
to be dusted and the beds made. There 
are peaches to do, and the day is too hot— 
and here I sit, not wanting at all to do the 
proper thing, John!” 

John took out his watch again and 
looked at it. Then he again put it in his 
pocket and sat down beside her on the 
porch. 

“Why not?” 

“Why not what?” Letitia clasped her 
hands about her knees. “Oh, about what 
I said? I was just talking, I’m afraid. 
Don’t you ever just talk without saying 
anything?” 

“ No, I don’t believe I do,” said John. 
“ Have you had your breakfast?” 

“] have not,” replied Letitia. “ I don’t 
care, either. Somehow I feel as if I was 
to lead a riot to-day.” 

“T never saw you look just this way,” 
said John slowly. “ That’s a very pretty 
dress you have on, Letitia.” 

“This dress is an apron, and it has a 
very bad effect on me. It makes me good 
for nothing.” 

““ Somehow I feel like leading a riot my- 
self,"’ answered John. “ Let us lead one, 
Letitia! Ill go get the horse, and we will 
drive out into the country and see how it 
looks there.” 
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The blood surged over Letitia’s face and 
throat, and her heart thumped until she 
clasped a hand over it. 


71? 


“ Twice in one day! 


she cried trium- 
phantly to herself. “Oh, Mrs. Burton!” 

She shook her head. The temptation 
was great. To ride riotously into the 
country with John on a day that was not 
Sunday! 

But she had not played all her game yet. 
Did she dare to take, just yet, the chance 
of getting back into her little wired collars 
and her trim skirts? Did she dare to go 
back to her smooth braids, after having 
seen John’s eyes resting on the ruffled coils 
of her hair with a light of interest in them 
that was not familiar? Better play her 
game out! Better not stop just when she 
was winning—not until all her high cards 
were played, anyhow. 

So she shook her head and laughed at 
him, with lowered lids. 

“Why, don’t you know that this isn’t 
Sunday, John?” 

It was John’s blood that crept up into 
his face now. 

“ Well, let’s try another day, then, and 
see how we like it. Come on, Letitia,” he 
urged—John, who never urged, who never 
waxed enthusiastic! 

“It can’t be done. As I said before, 
the peaches are in the kitchen, and I can’t 
let mother do them alone. Nothing doing 
in the ride line to-day, as Tommy Burton 
would say.” 

“To-morrow then?” said John absent- 
ly, holding the hand she had offered in 
farewell, and following, with his eyes, the 
white skin as it lost itself under the butter- 
fly sleeve. 

“ To-morrow, 
you are, John!” 

Letitia sped into the house, made a dash 
for the stairway, and her room door 
slammed on the high heels and petticoat 
frills. 


of course. How funny 


IV 


“ You are not going to be sick, are you, 
daughter?” asked her mother next morn- 
ing, when Letitia called down that she did 
not want anything to eat, and thought she 
would stay in bed. ‘“ Your hands are hot, 
dear. Did you say your head ached? Just 
lie quietly this forenoon.” 

Letitia ate the toast and coffee that her 
mother brought. She wished that there 
had been more, and that she had not dis- 
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claimed hunger so persistently. All morn- 
ing she lay and stared at the ceiling. 

After she had refused a tempting dinner, 
which she wanted very much, she slipped 
up long enough to brush her hair until it 
shone, and plaited it into two long, loose 
braids. Then she closed her eyes and lay 
quietly listening to the clock as it ticked 
off the hours. 

She kept her eyes closed through steps 
on the gravel and voices below stairs until 
her mother touched her gently. 

“ You have been sleeping, dear. I didn’t 
want to disturb you, but what shall I tell 
John? He is here early to-day.” 

“ John?” said Letitia vaguely. “ Just 
tell him I’m ill. Oh”—as her mother 
turned away—“suppose you have him come 
up a minute? I want to talk to him about 
something.” 

“Up here?” The mother was aghast in 
her gravity. “ Letitia, I don’t understand 
you. You are ill and—in bed.” 

“ Suppose I am?” cried Letitia, fiercely 
but softly, from knowledge of the acoustic 
properties of the stairway. “ He won’t eat 
me alive, if I am. It won’t hurt him. 


Send him up!”’ 

Mrs. Grant stared at her daughter. 

“ This is going too far,” she said. 

The invalid under the bedclothes beat 
the pillows with her fists. 


” 


“Do as I tell you,” she cried. “ Send 


him up!” 

Mrs. Grant continued to stare at her 
daughter. She did not know this Letitia 
with flashing eyes, with red-spotted cheeks, 
with real rage in her voice. In her daugh- 
ter’s head and heart there was something 
stronger than she had ever seen; some- 
thing that the mother, who had supposed 
she knew every thought and fear and hope 
since the girl was a tiny child, had never 
suspected. Before the mystery of this 
outbreak she hesitated. 

When her first step sounded descending 
the stairs Letitia hopped from her bed. 
Unbuttoning her night-dress from under 
her chin, she ran, in bare feet, to her 
window-box, pulled therefrom a bundle of 
sheer muslin, lace, and ribbons, and slipped 
it over her head. ; 

Letitia had a frivolous city cousin who 
occasionally, at Christmas or on a birth- 
day, sent her something in the lingerie line. 
She and her mother had disapproved of 
many of these presents, and the flimsy 
nightgown, belaced and beribboned, that 
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she had in her hands, had not met their 
fancy. But Letitia put it on now. 

She dragged out a rose-silk wrapper, also 
a gift from the frivolous cousin. It was a 
gift of many years ago, and had once 
been a top-liner in trousseau plans—plans 
which had gradually and painfully faded 
into oblivion. It was old in style, but 
would make a becoming dash of color on 
the counterpane. 

Letitia tossed it there and hopped back 
into bed,- taking with her the discarded 
gown, which she crowded under the covers 
at the foot. Then she spread out her 
braids on the pillow and lay down, already 
hearing John’s step on the stairs. 

She heard him halted, there was a con- 
fusion of words and exclamations, and then 
John came on up and into her room. He 
looked awkward and uncomfortable. 

“ Sick, Letitia?” he asked. “ Not very, 
I hope?” 

“What’s the matter down-stairs?’’ in- 
quired Letitia in turn, raising herself on 
her elbow, and forgetting to slip up her 
sleeves to show her pretty arms. 

John explained that word had just come 
that her mothey was needed at Aunt Kate’s. 

“T am going to drive your mother over 
as soon as she is ready. She is pretty nerv- 
ous about it. Letitia, what is the matter?” 
For Letitia had put her face in the pillow 
and was making strange, gulping noises. 
“Tell me, what is the matter? Are you 
so ill? Can I do anything? Tell me, 
Letitia!” 

“T have been cross to mother!” sobbed 
Letitia. 

“What nonsense!” said John, feeling 
suddenly that Letitia must be taken better 
care of. “ There never was a better daugh- 
ter. You couldn’t have been cross to her: 
and if you were, she doesn’t care. Mothers 
never care. They are built to forget those 
things. She has forgotten it if you were 
cross, and I don’t believe you could be to 
her—or to me, either. You are never cross. 
Now stop it!” 

John smoothed Letitia’s hair firmly the 
wrong way, after the fashion of kind and 
well-meaning men. Letitia felt that it was 
horribly unbecoming to have her hair 
dragged flatly back, but she wiped her eyes 
with John’s handkerchief, which he had 
proffered. 

“Tl tell you what it is,” John went on, 
feeling master of the situation, with Le- 
titia’s forehead under his hand and his 
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handkerchief playing a large part in the 
proceedings. “ You are tired out. You 
have taken care of the house and your 
mother until you are tired out. I shall see 
to it, in future, that—” 

A new idea seemed to strike him. 

“ Suppose I take care of you! I know 
you have never thought of marrying me, 
Letty.” Letitia closed her eyes. “ But 
why not? Let me take care of you both, 
dear.” 

John did not wait for Letitia to say any- 
thing, but kissed her square on the mouth. 
He had never done so before, but he kissed 
her with as much confidence as if he had 
done it every day for ten years. He did 
not seem at all concerned or flustered. 

“T shall tell your mother as we drive 
out,” he added. ‘“ Then I shall come back 


to you right away, and we will talk it over. 
Don’t talk now. Of course, you are startled, 
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but think it over. When I come back, 
Letty, I will tell you how I can’t really see 
any other way but to take care of you all 
your life.”’ 

John kissed her again. 
speak as he went out. 

Mrs. Burton puffed up the stairs. 

“ They have gone,” she reported. ““ Now 
what shall I do for you, Letitia? Shall I 
bathe your head, dear?” 

“I think I shall get up now,” said Le- 
titia briskly. “I feel better. I am going 
to dress. John will be back after a while.” 

“Oh!” The listener had the light of 
curiosity in her face. 

“ He will be back,” repeated Letitia. 

As she crossed the room she stopped to 
put her arm about the fat, elderly shoulders. 

“ John thought I looked pretty in the 
aprons, too, Mrs. Burton,” she said softly, 
and leaned over to kiss her on the lips. 


Letitia did not 
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To stay at home and feel the bitter pain 

That surges through our being at the thought 
That when a ruler reaches out for gain, 

A wife and home are counted less than naught; 
That men are only pawns to move at will, 
Their blood an offering for war to spill! 


To know that those we love must grimly stand 
A target for the blazing hate of those 

Whose word is law, and war is their command, 
And none but gods would dare to interpose; 

For greed, the monster, whispers in their ear, 

And wo and sorrow and distress are here. 


To stay at home and watch that fearful haze 
Creep swiftly o’er the landscape like a pall, 
As if to cover those who dare to raise 
Their eyes and ask God's blessing on it all! 
Are nations mad, when prayers sound like commands 
To the God of Peace to bless their bloody hands? 


To watch and weep, and then forget in sleep; 
Perhaps to dream that war is but a dream; 
And then, when we awake, again to weep- 
For what is there to hope in war’s mad scheme? 
Dear God, to know not whether we should pray, 
For one who lives, or one who died to-day! 


To stay at home and look, and look in vain, 
Across the trampled grass of blood-drenched land 
For loved ones who will never come again! 
*Tis we who pay the price that wars demand— 
We women, each with crushed and broken heart; 
’Tis we, I say, who have the harder part! 


Kathryn Noble 














DON’T particularly like the 
name of “servant”; but I 
must accept it with the wages, 
I suppose. It is no worse, so 
far as I can see, than the 
names that identify other oc- 
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cupations, only that we have no one to 
look down upon, so as to get even for the 


humiliations inflicted by those who look 
down on us. 

Why is it more demeaning, in the general 
scheme of life, to be able to broil a steak, 
make a good cup of coffee, and serve them 
deftly, than to sit in a stuffy office and be 
shouted at for making errors in a dictated 
letter? 

I have been a servant for five years. 
Before that I tried office-work, store- 
work, and dressmaking — chiefly because 
my sister-in-law thought them more gen- 
teel. I found just as many girls discon- 
tented and out of place in those callings 
as I have found in housework, 

Many people seem to think that any- 
body can do housework, even if she hasn’t 
brains enough for any other kind of em- 
ployment. It takes brains to do house- 
work well, believe me. It takes organiza- 
tion and concentration and just as many 
good qualities as are needed to make a 
good business woman. 

It was not until a month of idleness in 
a winter of hard times brought me to a 
realization of the fact that I must find 
something to do that I began seriously to 
contemplate housework. You should have 
heard my sister-in-law rage. I don’t be- 
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lieve the news that I had been arrested for 
shoplifting would have stirred her as much. 
Her protestations induced me to give up 
my mad project for the time, and under- 
take the sale of books from door to door. 

I was such a dismal failure as a book- 
agent that even my publishers admitted 
that I might do better at something else. 
Moreover, it was pay out money every 
time I turned around—a nickel for car fare, 
a quarter for lunch, and so on. My little 
savings were all but gone when I picked up 
the Sunday newspaper one afternoon and 
began to study the advertisements. 

I read the advertisements for house- 
maids; they seemed more like requests for 
a favor than offers of a salaried position. 
People seemed willing to promise anything, 
if only they could get a good maid. I made 
out a list of addresses, and determined to 
try them the next day. 

I soon found that conditions had 
changed. Instead of meekly accepting 
what was offered me, as in my office days, 
I could pick and choose now. I had 
selected a list of advertisements from the 
better-class homes of the city. I was de- 
termined not to accept just any place, but 
to try them out and choose for myself. 

Few women know how to manage girls. 
They are either too conciliatory or too 
domineering. They do not seem to know 
how to strike a middle course. They are 
bound by lifelong tradition and dominated 
by class antagonism. This naturally 
affects the maid, and so the antagonism 
deepens and smolders from day to day. 
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until it flares up, and the servant leaves to 
seek a new position. About half the time 
the blame lies on the shoulders of the 
mistress, and half the time on the shoul- 
ders of an ill-trained maid. 

In several homes I found very evident 
traces of untidiness on the part of former 
girls, which I was expected to clean up. The 
mistresses invariably apologized for the 
state of their kitchens, and explained that 
the last servant was dreadfully careless. 
A woman will admit that it wears her out 
mentally and bodily to do the work of the 
house; she heaves a great sigh of relief 
when the new maid arrives, and leaves it 
all to the servant. She knows that when 
she has no maid it takes her whole day to 
get three meals, wash the dishes, and look 
after the children, and that half the time 
the beds go unmade because no one can 
see them. Nevertheless, she complains if 
her maid does not get all the housework 
done in the morning, and have the after- 
noon to look after the children and to dress 
like a story-book waitress in black gown 
and white cap. 

My employer — when I finally picked 
one—was a little surprised one day when 
I figured it all out for her, and showed 
her that it took on an average two hours 
to prepare each meal, serve it, and clear 
away after it, in a family of four persons 
who liked good meals well served, as she 
did. That made six hours each day out of 
a working day of ten hours. The necessary 
dusting, bed-making, and _telephone-an- 
swering, and the afternoon donning of 
dress parade, with the extra canning, pre- 
serving, company cooking, and incidentals, 
took up the rest of the time, if not more. 

A man does not expect his stenographer 
to scrub the floor of his office, nor does he 
expect his bookkeeper to wash the windows. 
A woman expects too much of her maid, 
just as she does of her children. This is 
one of the burning issues between employer 
and employed. 

When I worked in a store, I rose at six, 
worked all day, and spent the evening 
cleaning and brushing and ironing in order 
to be neat the next day. I had no money 
and no time for recreation. I had a cold 
and cheerless room, a poor bed, and not 
enough to eat for breakfast—unless I paid 
more than I could afford for my board. 

As a maid, I expected to rise at six and 
to keep occupied all day until a reasonable 
hour at night—say eight o’clock. But I 
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did not think it wise, in my own interest 
or in that of my employer, to undertake 
so much work that it kept me hurrying and 
cross all day. Just the cooking and clean- 
ing and housework kept me busy; I should 
never have had time for any laundry-work. 

In the better class of homes, where I 
have always been employed, women are in- 
clined to be thoughtful about these matters. 
They appreciate a good maid and treat her 
accordingly. I have always had a good 
bed, a warm bath, and a neat room. I took 
pride in keeping my room tidy, and found 
time enough each day to set it in order. 

I have always talked over any fancied 
grievance with my employer, just as I 
would do in an office. I did no sulking 
or grouching, but went straight to the 
point in a respectful manner. In this way 
we could almost always arrive at an 
amicable understanding on disputed ques- 
tions. I believe that if maids and mis- 
tresses adopted this plan, the problems of 
the kitchen could be settled without re- 
course to the jury of callers and friends in 
the living-room sessions. 

Too often women seem constitutionally 
unable to be direct. Perhaps it is the fault 
of the generation rather than the individual. 

I never saw—to go back to my week of 
answering advertisements—help wanted so 
chronically as was the case in my town, a 
large city of the middle West. In a spirit 
of adventure, while on my round, I went 
into a good-looking residence district, and, 
selecting houses that looked like the abodes 
of prosperous people, I called and asked if 
they had advertised for help. None of 
them had done so, but practically all of 
them were eager for a good servant. At 
two or three places they wanted me to take 
off my hat and stay right there and then 
and not a word was said about references. 

I looked over the ground carefully be- 
fore deciding upon a place that paid seven 
dollars a week. The laundry was done by 
a woman who came to the house twice a 
week. She received a dollar and sixty 
cents a day, besides her breakfast and 
lunch. I think her pay was high in pro- 
portion to mine; but that was between the 
mistress and the laundress. I resolved 
from the start to attend strictly to my own 
business—to hear nothing and to see noth- 
ing that was not meant for my eyes and 
ears. 

There were plenty of five-dollar and six- 
dollar places, and some that offered eight 
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dollars a week; but I decided upon the 
seven-dollar place after an interview with 
the mistress. Her attitude indicated that 
she knew how to treat a maid. A kind em- 
ployer in a home is as essential to comfort 
and contentment as a considerate employer 
in an office. 

The house had all modern conveniences. 
The kitchen was equipped with every help, 
and showed evidence of being kept up to 
the high standard of a careful employer. I 
should have had to pay at least sixty dol- 
lars a month for board to get the comforts 
I had there. I had a good room and my 
own bath. 

If I am ever so happy as to be able to 
keep a house and a cook at the same time, 
I am going to have a sympathetic feeling 
for my maid the first day she works for me. 
It is no light matter to be turned loose in 
a perfectly strange kitchen, and to have to 
poke around among a lot of boxes and tin 
cans with which you are not on speaking 
terms. One can have just as well developed 
a case of stage fright in a kitchen as on a 
Stage. 

Next, flushed and heated from a pro- 
longed wrestle with an unfamiliar stove, 
the new maid finds herself in a room full 
of people whom she never saw before, and 
who sit expectantly, waiting for her to 
serve them with food. This, again, is a 
situation that has in it the elements of 
tragedy. The first time I served a meal in 
my new place my knees wabbled with 
fright; I served from the right or the left, 
as it chanced. But when my employer saw 
my shaking hands as I held a dish before 
her, she helped herself quietly from the 
right side and said nothing. Indeed, there 
was not the slightest look from the family 
to indicate that I was making a dreadful 
botch of things. 

After luncheon my employer came into 
the kitchen and quietly gave me a few 
pointers on how to serve a meal properly. 
I listened without a word. How could I 
tell her that my mistakes were the result 
of pure fright, and not of ignorance, as 
she had supposed? 

It seemed to me, from the first, that there 
must be some way out of the frightful 
tangle of the servant question as it exists 
in the average house. When I worked in 
an office I had to keep office hours and 
obey orders. My employer regarded me as 
a bit of the machinery of the office, and I 
did not resent his attitude. Why, then, 
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should I resent the directions of a woman 
who is the executive in her own office—the 
home? 

Together, my employer and I met and 
overcame .every annoyance that arose. 
There were days when I was grouchy; 
there were days when she was grouchy. 
But we tried to remember two things. On 
the one hand, it was her house, and she 
had the undeniable right to boss it. On 
the other hand, it was my job, and I had 
an equal right to keep it or leave it, as I 
chose. 

I chose to keep it, and endeavored con- 
stantly to get along with as little friction 
as possible. When she saw that I was in- 
terested in my work and meant business, 
she did everything possible to assist me— 
everything but the one unwise thing that 
always makes trouble—getting too well ac- 
quainted and too familiar. 

It is all right for a woman to take an in- 
terest in her maid, to inquire as to the girl’s 
welfare, her amusements, her family; but 
the maid does not like her employer to be 
too solicitous. She likes to maintain her 
independence. It is a mistake to give her 
too many presents or too many privileges. 
She comes to expect too much of you, just 
as you expect too much of her. 

My employer struck the happy medium: 
she never insisted on being my good fairy 
and benefactor, though she was always a 
kind employer. She was not a good cook, 
and she knew it; but she kept plenty of 
good cook-books, and once sent me, at her 
own expense, to an evening cooking-school 
for a series of twelve lessons. She was quite 
willing to have me experiment as long as I 
did not waste material. She had a tactful 
word of praise for my dishes—not fulsome 
praise, but just the right amount, to show 
me that she was really interested in my 
success. 

To show how too much kindness will 
spoil a maid I will take the case of Emma, 
who lived next door, and who frequently 
ran in and offered to take me to the park 
in the evening. She was a plump, good- 
looking girl—a Swede, and one of the best 
cooks I ever knew. I cultivated her a little, 
because she taught me how to prepare some 
of her specialties. 

Emma had a better position than mine, 
for she had eight dollars a week and many 
privileges. She had been there for four 
years, and had practically the run of the 
house and everything her own way, except 
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that they did not buy all the cream and 
fruit she liked to eat. 

She loved to cook, and was a faultless 
waitress. She was never happier than when 
preparing a company-meal or serving it, in 
her neat black gowns and pretty little white 
aprons. She was extravagant and sly; but 
her employer overlooked this because of 
her good qualities. Emma was a surface 
cleaner. Her kitchen and sink were al- 
ways scrubbed white; her aprons were 
donned fresh every day. 

One day I had a glimpse of her silver- 
closet and of the space behind her re- 
frigerator. It was not a pleasant sight. 
The silver lay in neat rows on the velvet 
shelf; but back in the corner, on the floor 
behind the big leather silver-chest, were 
dried-up slices of lemon, flannel cases 
wadded up and tossed in a pile, visible 
traces of mice, and all the dust and fluff 
that will gather in a closet that has been 
uncleaned for a month. The less said of 
her refrigerator the better. 

Emma’s employer trusted her, and was 
busy with her garden, her books, and her 
social duties. She was glad to have the 
burden of her housekeeping taken off her 
shoulders by so seemingly capable a girl. 
Emma did not like to be bossed or ordered, 
so the situation appeared to be an ideal 
one. There were no children, and the girl 
liked the company-teas and dinners. Her 
employer took a simple lunch of bread and 
milk on a tray in whatever room she hap- 
pened to be in at lunch-time. 

Emma had not only had Sunday and 
Wednesday afternoons out, but every eve- 
ning when there was not company. Pres- 
ents were fairly showered upon her. She 
had the liberty of calling up her family on 
the long-distance telephone at reasonable 
times. She had two weeks’ vacation every 
year with pay, and she always brought 
back a relative from home for a few days’ 
visit with her. 

On her last vacation she brought home a 
brother of eighteen, who delighted in the 
good food and ate enormous meals, in- 
cluding every article that was provided for 
the family table. When her employer in- 
timated that ten days seemed long enough 
for such a visit, Emma became so indignant 
that that afternoon, when her mistress was 
out, she left the house bag and baggage. 
She had had her week’s wages that morn- 
ing, and gave no notice of her leaving, ex- 
cept by her prolonged absence at the din- 
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ner-hour. She also left a long-distance 
telephone bill of ten dollars for conversa- 
tions with her admiring family in the 
country. 

“Emma was due,’ consoled her em- 
ployer’s husband. “ Emma’s been due for 
some time. She got dissatisfied because 
she had no real grievances—you treated her 
too well. I’ve seen ’em go the same way 
at the office. Just look for another maid, 
pay her lower wages, and don’t treat her 
quite so well. Don’t let her be too sure of 
her job, and she’ll do her work better.” 

It is such experiences as this that make 
an employer complain of maids in general. 
They intensify the ineradicable antagonism 
that exists between class and class. There 
is no remedy for it. We must accept it 
and work in the face of it as best we can. 

The first chapter of my experiences as a 
servant came to an end when my employer 
moved to Texas. I hesitated long over 
securing another position. I had plenty of 
offers, for anybody is glad to have a good 
maid who has been tested by a friend. I 
could have had eight dollars without any 
effort. 

The one neat tailored-suit that I had had 
when I took the position was still good 
enough for my few trips out. For two 
years I had been well fed, well sheltered, 
and fairly well amused, yet I had spent 
but little money. On my days off I had 
generally done a little shopping or gone to 
a good matinée, or to a motion-picture 
show, or, if it was a pleasant day, to the 
parks. My house dresses were inexpensive, 
and my employer furnished my aprons. 
Of my seven dollars a week I always saved 
four, and I now had four hundred dollars 
in the savings-bank. 

One day I dropped into the Young 
Women’s Christian Association rooms for a 
moment’s rest and a cup of tea. I fell into 
conversation with a girl who sat at the 
same table with me. She was an office- 
worker, and earned seven dollars a week. 
She had been working for a year and saw 
no hope of promotion. I asked her what 
were her plans for the future. 

“Oh, get married, I suppose,” she said; 
“but how are we to meet anybody worth 
marrying? All the men we see at the 
boarding-house are as poor as we are. Be- 
lieve me, it is one endless strain trying to 
make my salary cover my expenses. I 
can’t afford to go to a theater, or to wear 
anything pretty if I get an invitation to go. 


’ 
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If it wasn’t for the disgrace, I’d get a job 
as a housemaid somewhere. At least you 
are sure of your board and room that way!”’ 

She looked at me doubtfully when I said 
that I saw no disgrace in earning my living 
in that way. I told her that I felt very 
independent, and had money in the bank; 
whereas in an office I should never have 
gone much beyond the seven-dollar-a-week 
class, with my board to come out of the 
seven dollars. 

On my way home I did some figuring. I 
could not recall that in my journeys to and 
fro I had seen any clerk, stenographer, or 
factory-girl who looked better dressed than 
I. I realized that we all have our class 
spirit. The private secretary looks down 
on the bookkeeper, who snubs the stenog- 
rapher, who sneers at the clerk, who pours 
contempt on the factory-girl, who takes out 
her spite on the housemaid—and there you 
are. The only one we servants can pity is 
the married slave who does not even get 
the money she earns in trying to care for 
her house and children and to please a 
critical husband! 

There are unpleasant experiences in 


every line of work, I have no doubt. I 
felt that the opinion of my fellow wage- 
earner did fot count so much in my week- 
ly wage as the opinion of my employer. 
For two years I had had a comfortable 
room and a warm bath at the end of my 
day’s work. Many a day I had to work 


overtime; but so did my employer. So did 
her husband, and so does almost everybody. 

I never had to worry about my board- 
bill or my fare. I had plenty of good, 
nourishing food to eat, and a pleasant table 
to eat it from. My meals were not eaten 
cold at the kitchen sink. I took them at 
a neat little table by the window—a table 
that had a clgan, white cloth as often as I 
chose. If a pile of dirty dishes stared me 
in the face at my meals, it was my own 
fault. There was a pretty screen to shut 
them out, and a pot of pink begonias on 
the window-sill to look at. 

I made it a rule to hold the pots and 
pans under the hot water when I took them 
from the stove in dishing up, and to 
straighten up things in the kitchen in the 
odd minutes of waiting while the family 
was eating. When I was ready to eat, there 
was a plate of hot food for me in the oven, 
the sink was clear of greasy dishes, and the 
windows were open to freshen the air of 
the kitchen. I took all the time I needed 
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to eat and to look out beyond the pink 
begonias on the window-sill. 

If there is anything worse than the heat, 
the flies, the crumby table-cloth, the soiled 
dishes, and the poorly cooked food of the 
cheap lunch-rooms and _ boarding-houses 
where the seven-dollar-a-week office girl has 
to eat, I don’t know where it is. Such 
things are not to be compared with appe- 
tizing meals served on pretty china, on a 
clean table, in a tidy kitchen. 

When the work went well, I often had 
two or three hours of leisure in the after- 
noon. I did my sewing and reading, or 
visited with the neighbors’ maids, just to 
get their point of view. Sometimes I took 
my work and listened to my employer at 
her music, which was worth hearing. If 
she was alone, she never minded my slip- 
ping into the dining-room with my rocker 
and my work, to hear her. 

I had good pictures on the walls of my 
room. I could have a good book from the 
library whenever I wished. More than 
that, four silver dollars went into the bank 
every week of my life. It is no wonder 
that on thinking it over, when my first em- 
ployer moved away, I decided to stick to 
housework. , 

One of my employer’s friends offered me 
a place as cook. She kept a waitress and 
a housemaid, and all I should have to do 
was prepare the meals. My new employer 
entertained a great deal, and she knew that 
she could trust me with the bills and the 
ordering. We had a simple business talk, 
in which we discussed the work to be done, 
my hours, and my days off. We knew 
exactly what was to be expected on both 
sides—with a little elasticity, of course, for 
unexpected contingencies. 

I have been here for three years. I 
have my money safely banked, and am 
looking for a good investment. I see maids 
and mistresses bickering and fussing and 
changing all about me—largely because 
they will not look the situation firmly in 
the face, and mutually endeavor to solve 
the problems of kitchen and drawing-room. 
I know of at least four other places where 
I could have just as good a home and quite 
or nearly as good wages. 

I am twenty-seven years old, and have 
the respect of both my employer and my- 
self, not to speak of the other maids in the 
house. I have preached my doctrine to 
them so well that my employer says she 
has had less trouble with her housekeeping 
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in the last four years than in the preceding 
twenty. 

I have had three offers of marriage. 
One was from a groceryman, who expects 
to start a business for himself soon. He 
offered me a partnership in his business 
and in his home. He is steady and reliable, 
and a good man. 

The second was from a widower who 
lives in the next block, in a substantial cot- 
tage, with a good plot of land. I carried 
home his little girl one afternoon, when she 
had fallen from a bicycle and broken her 
arm. I remained with the frightened and 
useless aunt until the doctor came and set 
the arm, and in this way met the father. 
He has a little hardware store down-town, 
and is making a good living. 

The third — well, the third offer came 
from the man who brings our eggs and 
vegetables to the house. He has a prosper- 
ous little farm ten miles out in the country, 
where he lives with his mother. He drove 
me out there on Sunday afternoon. His 


mother is a pleasant, quiet woman who has 
more work than she can manage, with the 
chickens and the butter and the garden. I 
found myself figuring on what it would 


cost to throw out a bedroom and sleeping- 
porch up-stairs, with a bath-room, and hot 
water in the kitchen. I could easily do it 
if I went out there, although they do not 
know that I have more than a thousand 
dollars in the bank. 

I think I will marry the young farmer. 
He is a graduate of the State agricultural 
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school, but he does not think any the less 
of me that I chose to become a house 
worker rather than an office worker. I 
have passed the age of violent romance. 
We are congenial, and we care for each 
other. 

His mother openly expresses her anxiety 
to have me come into the family. She 
even offers to give up her home and go to 
live with another son in the West. She is 
afraid lest I might consider a mother-in- 
law a nuisance. But I need her more than 
I need the farmer, and so I tell her—and 
make her old heart happy. She has never 
had a daughter; I have never had a mother. 

As I look back over the past five years, 
I am perfectly satisfied with my decision. 
I realize that I was fortunate in securing 
good employers; but so was Emma, though 
she did not appreciate it. I have not been 
subject to the variable employer at the 
office, who may take out on me the temper 
that he dare not show to his clients, or 
who may regard his stenographer as an 
amusement for his spare hours. I have not 
met many young people; but how many 
office girls, at my age, have had three offers 
of marriage from three good, steady men? 

I have never felt above my work, nor 
have I allowed it to get above me. If I 
can be as reasonably content in my life on 
the farm, with the things I have wanted 
all my life—my own home, my husband, 
my children—then I shall be as happy as 
I hope to make my husband’s mother and 
her son. 





THE OLD 


Tue house is small and white. 


MAID 


Along the fence 


Nod heavy-headed dahlias, quilled and prim; 
Inside, the sunshine falls in yellow squares; 
A motto on the wall says, “ Trust in Him.” 


When she was young she had her wild, sweet dreams; 
Now she has taught her patient lips to say— 

But ah, the bitter hours that went before !— 
“ Give me the little joys of every day.” 


Warm lamplight streaming out across the snow, 
Her flowers, blue skies, the smell of baking bread, 
The friendship of her neighbors, and their talk 
Of these who love, and that one who is dead; 


But sometimes she sees playing in the shade 
The little children that her dreams have made. 


Anne Parrish 
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MY EYES 


IVE me back the boy eyes, 
The seeing-naught-but-joy eyes, 

The pleasure-cannot-cloy eyes, 

With which I used to see. 
Take away these old eyes, 
Give back the boyhood-bold eyes, 
The all-that-gleams-is-gold eyes, 

That brought such bliss to me. 


Oh, to have the clear eyes, 

The naught-in-sight-that's-drear eyes, 

The never-shed-a-tear eyes, 
That served me as a boy! 

Give me back the bright eyes, 

The every-soul-is-white eyes, 

The things-must-come-out-right eyes, 
That brought me only joy. 


No—most I love the dim eyes, 
The let-him-have-his-whim eyes, 
The oft-with-tears-aswim eyes, 
Of age’s gentler heart. 
I'd rather have the kind eyes, 
The helped-out-with-the-mind eyes, 
Than any boyhood’s blind eyes 
That only saw in part! 


Strickland Gillilan 


TEA AND TOES 


** TUST what’s a Thé 
Dansant? ” asked they. 
Miss Gotham—never at a loss— 
At once spoke up: 
“Tt’s when the Cup 
That Cheers is served with Caper Sauce!” 
Anna Mathewson 


ON ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


soul of me is starvin’ wid a hunger for 


|= 
me home— 


The little isle of Erin an’ a cottage by the sea; 


An’ it’s just a bit of shamrock wid a color all its 


own 
That sets the blood a boundin’ through the 
Irish heart of me. 


The blue lakes of Killarney glintin’ brightly in the 


sun, 
The wild Killarney roses climbin’ round the 
cottage door, 
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An’ a blue-eyed Irish colleen, when the evenin’s 
work is done, 
A waitin’ for her lover in the moonlight on 
the shore. 


Ah, little iste of Erin, me heart is achin’ sore; 
‘Tis there beside me true love a courtin’ I 
would be; 
An’ just a bit of shamrock has touched a chord 
wance more 
That sets the blood a surgin’ through the Irish 
heart of me! 
Clara Griffith Gazzam 


THE INSOMNIAC 


| WONDER what keeps me awake! 
Strange, I am seldom like this; 
Perhaps it’s that lobster or cake. 
I yawn like a yawning abyss. 


Strange, I am seldom like this; 
It surely is pretty near dawn. 
I yawn like a yawning abyss— 
I yawn and I yawn and I yawn. 


It surely is pretty near dawn. 
There, the clock’s striking again! 

I yawn and I yawn and I yawn; 
I've lain awake ever since ten. 


There, the clock’s striking again! 

That must be the watchman outside. 
I've lain awake ever since ten; 

A hundred positions I've tried. 


That must be the watchman outside. 

How brightly the street-lamp is burning! 
A hundred positions I've tried, 

Eternally tossing and turning. 


How brightly the street-lamp is burning! 
I'll drink no more coffee, that’s sure. 
Eternally tossing and turning— 
What was that noise from the moor? 


I'll drink no more coffee, that’s sure. 
In the east it’s begun to be light— 
What was that noise from the moor? 
Things sound so much louder at night. 


In the east it’s begun to be light. 
I haven't a pain or an ache. 
Things sound so much louder at night— 
I wonder what keeps me awake! 
Ellis O. Jones 





THE FORBIDDEN COUNTRY 


BY FRANK M. 


S=— TARING in a_ despondent 

way from an artificially dim, 

artificially cooled room with- 

in the artificially silent walls 

of the Von Tromp Club, three 

3 men gazed out on the gray 

asphalted ribbon of Fifth Avenue and 

watched the motor-cars go by—the cars 

of the weary well-to-do coming home from 
their summer places. 

“T suppose,” said Gregory Taine, “ that 
if the thermometer stood at one hundred 
and twenty degrees—” 

“T don’t believe it’s far from that,” in- 
terrupted Felix Feene. 

“and the bubonic plague was ravaging 
the island of Manhattan,” continued 
Taine; “if all business had been suspend- 
ed, polite social life had ceased to exist, 
and every city house was quarantined, I 
suppose those imbeciles would still return 
to town because it is the afternoon of the 
first Sunday in September.” 

Rupert Ingham chuckled. 

“‘ Just as we three come here every Sun- 
day afternoon,” he said, “ without any 
reason except that it is Sunday afternoon.” 

“We have a good reason,” insisted 
Feene; “at least I have. It’s an oasis. 
It’s quiet and cool, and nobody tries to 
tell us what started the war.” 

Taine scowled, not because he had in- 
tended an intricate discussion of European 
affairs, but because the return of the va- 
cationers had touched his nerves. 

“Wretched idiots!” he grumbled. 
“They come back from the country just 
when the country is getting good.” 

“ Trite, but true,” said Ingham. “ Still, 
that leaves room for persons who appreci- 
ate the country.” 

“Those who appreciate it can’t get to 
it,” insisted Taine. “ You don't suppose 
I'd be sitting here if I could get down to 
North Carolina, to walk under the stars 
and smell the pines—”’ 
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“And hunt coons,” said Feene, “ and 
participate in mint-julep parties and lynch- 
ing-bees.”’ 

Taine laughed. 

“If I were a professional Southerner,” 
he said, “ I’d give you a severe talking to 
for coupling our duties and our diversions 
in the same sentence.” 

Nobody asked which were the duties 
and which the diversions. 

“The fruit country for me!” said Ing- 
ham. “I like the mountains fairly well, 
but out in western New York, where I 
spent my boyhood, you find production 
and prosperity coupled with the grandeur 
of nature. The gently rolling hills cov- 
ered with blue grapes, red grapes, white 
grapes—”’ 

“The orchards, laden almost to the 
ground with Baldwins, Northern Spies—” 
Feene had taken up the strain. 

“You know that country?” asked Ing- 
ham. 

Feene shook his head sadly. 

“T’ve never been there yet,” he said, 
“but I know it. The first frosts of the 
morning, the winelike air, the wonderful 
sunshine, the quick setting of the sun, and 
then, best of all, the big hunter’s moon ri- 
sing fast like a huge gold coin coming out 
of a black-velvet pocket.” 

“That’s the picture!” cried Taine. 
“You do know the autumn evening, 
Feene. The fall is nearly as good in one 
place as another.” 

“ Sometimes better,” suggested Feene. 

“T guess,” said Ingham, “ that autumn 
would be pleasant in Hades if there was a 
good moon there, and some crisp, cool air.” 

They were all silent a minute while a 
waiter brought a tray. 

‘* Still in all,” said Taine, using a phrase 
that proved his rural origin, “ we wouldn’t 
enjoy an autumn night at our ages unless 
there was somebody to share the enjoy- 
ment.” 
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Ingham almost swallowed his lump of 
ice in his eagerness to concur. 

“ That’s right,” he said, “and that’s 
why we’ve been fools. We've come to New 
York and fiddled our lives away—or at 
least I have—alone. We've missed the 
stars and the grapes and the moon and the 
pine-trees and—” Ingham stopped for a 
word. 

“Let us say,” suggested Feene, “ that 
strong, complex emotion which has been 
the cause of so much poetry and quarrel- 
ing.” 

“That’s it,” agreed Ingham. “If I 
wasn’t so old and busy- 

He was all of thirty-six. 

“ Age is nothing,” said Feene comfort- 
ingly; “and many a greater man than 
you has died without stopping the wheels 
of industry.” 

Taine got up. 

“I'm going,” he said. “ Until I smell a 
pine forest at close quarters, and hear a 
hound dog holler at the biggest moon in 
N. C., I wouldn’t do my business a bit of 
good. I take the Southern Flier to-night!” 

Ingham regarded him enviously. Then 
the red rush of courage went to his heart. 

“To-morrow morning will find me on 
the Empire State Express!” he said. “If 
I never return, you will know that I broke 
my neck by a fall from a Spitzenburg 
apple-tree.” 

Impelled by the momentum of his men- 
tality, his body rose as if physical haste 
were required. 

“ Don’t go yet,” pleaded Feene. “ You 
fellows have hours to spare. You've just 
got me aroused. Tell me about the black 
trees against the Southern sky, the rustle 
of the leaf-beds in the oak woods, the 
crackle of the dry corn in the morning 
wind, the laughter of the loon across the 
black pond, the inexpressible hush of false 
dawn, the noises of bird and barn-yard that 
come when the gray breaks the sky—” 

Taine held up his hands. 

“ What can we tell you?” he demanded. 
“You must have seen it all; and you re- 
member it. The trouble with me is that 
I’ve forgotten. That’s why I’m going 
back.” 

Feene turned appealingly on Ingham. 

“When you come back,” he said, 
“ you'll tell me how the fog rises like smoke 
off the bottom lands? And how the cattle 
come down to the spring late in the after- 
noon? And how the tree-toad and the 
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whippoorwill keep up their weird music 
all night?” 

Ingham was almost fierce. 

“If I remembered those things in de- 
tail, as you do,” he said, “ nothing could 
keep me from going back to them; and 
now that you’ve brought them all up to me, 
maybe I'll never come back!” 

“Tf you do come back,” said Feene, 
“come to me right away. I want to hear 
it all.” 

Taine got up. 

“T’m going home to pack,” he said, 
“ and I’m going to take a cab. Ingham, if 
you're going, I'll drop you wherever you 
like.” 

They said good-by to Feene. 

“ 1’ll be here when you come back,” he 
said. “ There’s no chance for me to get 
away, I’m afraid.” 

“Tt would do you a world of good,” 
said Taine. 

“T’ve wanted to for a long time,” said 
Feene, “ but there are things — things in 
writing—that prevent it.” 

Going up in the cab, Taine said to 
Ingham: 

“Peculiar thing Feene said about 
‘ things in writing’; what is he, anyway?” 

“How should one club member know 
anything about another?” countered Ing- 
ham. “I’ve known him only ten years. 
That’s much too soon, in New York, to 
know what a man’s business is. After 
twenty years you don’t know whether he 
has a large family or votes the Socialist 
ticket.” 

Taine did not answer. Coming to think 
of it, he did not know Ingham’s business, 
either. 

Back in the club Feene sat holding a 
copy of “ The Pageant of Summer,’’ but 
his eyes were not fixed upon it. 

“T wish I could go,” he was saying to 
himself, “but they won’t let me. The 


cowards!” 


II 


“Ir was fate, nothing more nor less,” 
said Taine, dropping into a soft chair be- 
side Feene. “ That conversation we had 
here two months ago, when your wonder- 
ful description of fall in the country drove 
me back to North Carolina, was the very 
beginning of my life.” 

“ Glad to hear it,” said Feene gloomily. 
“ Did you find it all there? The pines, the 
moon rising over the mountains—” 
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“ T found life!” cried Taine. “ Real life, 
the filling of a void that had made me a 
hollow mockery of a man.” 

Feene crossed his legs. 

“ The old hounds, I suppose, knew you,” 
he said. “ And there were open fires in the 
clearing, with sweet potatoes.” 

“ Not exactly,” said Taine. “I found 
that our people had rather outgrown that 
sort of thing. Her father—” 

“Whose father?” queried Feene softly. 

“My wife’s,” explained Taine. “I’ve 
been married, you know. I found life, I 
told you!” 

“ But the moon?” said Feene. 

“Oh, very nice, very nice,” admitted 
Taine; “but, you see, Lanceville, where 
her father is president of the bank, is a 
prosperous little town, and they have elec- 
tric lights and all that, and the moon is 
sort of—er—supplementary.” 

Feene nodded. 

“ The long drives through the balsamic 
woods,” he suggested. 

“Her brother had a snappy little run- 
about,” said Taine, “ and muffler cut-outs 
are permitted down there.” 

“The glorious pallor of the first dawn,” 
murmured Feene. “ The last sigh of the 
dying night.” 

“We didn’t see it but once,” explained 
Taine, “and that was after the dance at 
the Mountain House. They have a dandy 
orchestra, and the folks in the Lanceville 
set are strong for the modern steps.” 

Feene’s head sank lower on his chest. 

“The long walks after the quail in the 
stubble,” he suggested. 

“Only a certain set go in for that sort 
of thing,” replied Taine. “ Old man, you 
should marry. Until one has met—” 

A third man entered the room. 

“ Here’s Ingham,” said Feene, and a 
look of relief came upon his face. 

It was a new and happy Ingham that 
stepped airily across the room to greet 
them. 

“ You 
Feene. 

“ Well?” cried Ingham. “ Well isn’t the 
word! I’m not the dead thing on two legs 
you saw here two months ago.” 

Feene smiled encouragingly. 

“ Sitting in nature’s lap—” he began. 

“ Finding the genuine existence,” said 
Ingham, “ and casting off the false skin of 
Indifference. Leaving the sordid selfishness 
of the old life behind—” 


, 


look wonderfully well,” said 
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“ Yes, yes,” said Taine. 

“ Yes, yes,’ said Feene. ‘“ Was it the 
orchards along the Niagara or the vine-clad 
hills of the Chautauqua grape-belt?”’ 

“There is something grander 
that—” began Ingham. 

Feene broke in. 

“TI know what it is,’ he said. “ The 
real old farm life, where commercialism 
has not made its rude entrance; the primi- 
tive bucolic thing, with the smell of the 
earth and the fulness thereof; the people 
living as our great-grandfathers lived, each 
farmstead providing all the needs of exist- 
ence, each farmer the lord of his small 
domain—” 

But Taine, who had been looking at 
Ingham’s necktie, said all of a sudden: 

“T think you got married.” 

“T did,” said Ingham, reddening a bit. 
“ That was what I started to tell you.” 

“My very best wishes!” said Feene, as 
Taine grasped Ingham’s hand. “ But tell 
me—as you promised to tell me—of the 
fogs lifting from the valley lands in the 
gray of the morning, shutting out the last 
pale star on the horizon. Tell me of the 
smells, the apple-wood incense burning 
under the hams in the smoke-house, the—” 

Ingham fidgeted his stick. 

“That kind of thing is rather out of 
date,” he said. “ People find they can 
buy hams cheaper from Chicago. Modern 
drainage has done away with the swamp 
fogs to a large extent. I guess the stars 
were on the job, but ”’—he giggled—‘ I 
was looking elsewhere. I tell you fellows, 
there’s only one life to live, and that’s—” 

Taine interrupted with a bit of asperity. 

“ You’re not the only wise human in the 
world,” he said. “I was married a month 
ago.” 

Even as they went through a second 
bout of hand-shaking, Feene’s voice, with a 
little tremble in it, rose in a last plea. 

“ The orchards!” he said. “ Tell me of 
their backs bent under the burden of 
spendthrift nature, and of the gay pickers 
pulling down the big, red fruit. Tell me 
of the chickens in the corn-field, taking 
what the gleaners scorn.” 

Ingham shook his head. 

“T bought some nice apples on the way 
home, in the train,” he said. “The boy 
told me that they were genuine Oregon 
fruit.” 

Feene sank back in the leather chair 
and closed his eyes. A look of pain came 


than 
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across his tired face. The others surveyed 
him pityingly. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Taine, in- 
spired. “ You need a tonic, Feene, old boy. 
Why don’t you go to the Varick Theater 
and see the new.rural spectacle, ‘ Maud 
Muller,’ the one they put on last week? 
My wife and I saw it last night, and it’s 
a wonder. It’s got everything you want. 
The sights, the sounds, even the smells are 
there, for it’s staged by some wizard who 
has more than counterfeited nature—not 
the new nature, which has been spoiled by 
the efficiency engineers, but the old nature 
that Ingham and I expected to find. Every 
ideal is there, from the crow of the earliest 
cockerel to the rising of the hunter’s moon, 
just as you said, like a gold piece slipping 
up from a black-velvet pocket.” 

But Feene did not stir. 

“T heard it was great,” said Ingham. 
“ They tell me that Dorena Grandwell, who 
is the Maud Muller of the piece, is the 
dramatic wonder of the year. My wife 
says she hesitates to let me see the show, 
because no man can fail to fall in love 
with the simple, girlish beauty of this 
bucolic heroine. Go and see it, Feene, old 


top, even at the risk of falling in love.” 
Taine seemed to remember something. 
“ Tf it isn’t impertinent, Feene,” he said, 
“ just what is it that keeps you from go- 
ing away and seeing the country for your- 


You said once there were ‘ things in 
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self? 
writing. 

Feene roused himself from 
stupor. 

“ There are things in writing,” he said. 
“Years ago my employers put me under 
contract and bond not to leave the island 
of Manhattan. They feared that travel 


a sort of 
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might ruin me for the purposes to which 
my talents have been put. I was born in 
New York, and I have never been away 
from here. I never saw a big pine-tree 
except in a picture, nor a hen except on the 
market. I never saw a stream of water 
cleaner than the North River, nor an 
orchard outside of an art gallery. The 
only sounds of dawn that ever came to my 
ears have been the rattle of the ash-carts 
and the milk-wagons. Of course, I have 
seen the moon, but it was coming up over 
Long Island City. All that I know of 
purple sunsets, hazy mornings, the lowing 
of cattle, and the smell of plowed earth I 
got from books.” 

Taine pounded the arm of his chair in- 
dignantly. 

“What kind of fiends have you for em- 
ployers?” he cried. “ To make a man like 
you a prisoner, when he has the soul of an 
artist!” 

Feene shook his head in disagreement. 

“T thought that same thing for years,” 
he said, “ but your own stories have at 
last convinced me that my employers are 
right. I had cultivated ideals, and they 
feared lest I should wreck them. I’m in 
the show business. I’ve staged and sup- 
plied the atmosphere for fifteen rural 
dramas, beginning with ‘The Old Farm- 
stead’ and ending with ‘ Maud Muller.’ ” 

“You put on ‘Maud Muller’?” cried 
Taine. 

“Down to the last pink blossom in the 
orchard of the last scene,” said Feene. 

“ Then,” said Ingham, in a whisper of 
awe, “perhaps you know this wonderful 
Dorena Grandwell?” 

“ Know her?’ said Feene. 


Ll 


She’s suing me for alimony! 


“ Know her? 


FORETHOUGHT 


I, wo have drunk from the fount of laughter, 
Have hoarded one cup for the coming years— 

The long, sad years that will follow after, 
Filled, mayhap, with sorrow and tears. 


And on some day of deep despairing, 
When life is a riddle indeed to me, 

I shall drain to the dregs all that now, uncaring, 
I hold in youth’s felicity. 


And then—ah, then, I shall know the power, 
The worth and wonder of being a boy, 

And strive, when age is a tattered flower, 
To water its heart from the cup of joy. 


Charles Hanson Towne 
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“ARLISLE IN “ DRIVEN” 
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SHATTERING THE ILLUSION 


SH HE curtain falls, the act is 
over, and we in the audience 
turn to our neighbors to con- 
tinue the conversation that 
was interrupted when it rose. 
But no, the house lights are 

still dim, and although there may have 

been only one or two hand-claps at the 
end of the scene, up goes the drop for the 
call that the management has decreed to 
be inevitable. And there we see lined up 
across the stage not only the people who 
have taken part in the episode just closed, 
but all the others who have appeared in the 
act. These latter present themselves so 
speedily that one cannot down the suspi- 
cion they have been lurking in the wings 

in readiness to show themselves again to a 

public which very possibly had no thought 

of asking for an additional glimpse. 

But no, I am mistaken; all are not in 
the line-up. The star is missing. 

Strange, we out in front say to ourselves. 


‘ 
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He or she was not so bad, and out of sheer 
sympathy we start a faint hand-pattering, 
just as the management calculated. Up 
goes the curtain again, the missing one 
comes forward, and two curtain-calls go 
down on the record of the night. 

The whole proceeding is a trick to cater 
to the vanity of the players, who, one 
would think, must be very stupid if they 
fail to realize how little the audience cares, 
save in very exceptional instances, to have 
them step out of their parts and bow their 
thanks. 

And just here lies another anomaly. As 
the call is supposed to emanate from the 
orchestra side of the footlights, one would 
suppose that the acknowledgment would be 
in that direction. But next time you go to 
the play, watch the attitude of the actors 
during the calls, and you will note that 
most of their bowing is toward the other 
players, and not toward the audience. 
There has grown up a theatrical tradition 
to the effect that the subordinates must 
abase themselves by deferring to the lead- 
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ing members of the cast. The latter, not 
to be outdone in courtesy, must in turn 
acknowledge this obsequiousness, so we 
have the ludicrous spectacle of a row of 
mummers, supposedly called out to salute 
a clamorous public, bobbing and scraping 
almost entirely to one another. 

Bonnets in the stalls, flowers over the 
footlights, soliloquies and asides on the 
stage, have all been abolished. Who will 
pioneer in cutting out the absurd curtain- 
call, which really belongs in front of the 
curtain if anywhere? 

A curtain-call, by the bye, that really 
gratified the audience to the extent of vo- 
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ciferous demands for a repetition marked 
the finish of “ Driven,” when the Pekingese 
dog that the husband gives as a peace-offer- 
ing to his wife was seen on the stage all by 
himself, calmly lapping up a saucer of milk, 
dexterously placed there as bait. 
Alexandra Carlisle was all that made 
“ Driven ” worth while. Produced in Lon- 
don last June with no special success, there 
seemed no good reason why Charles Froh- 
man should import it to follow “ Diplo- 
macy” at his Empire Theater in New 
York. Why, too, he should haye elected 
to call it a comedy, it is not easy to say. 
By listening at the keyhole, Diana hears 
the doctors tell her husband 
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that she has only two years 
to live, and the motif of the 
play is her determination to 
crowd the greatest possible 
amount of enjoyment into 
that period by philandering 
with an army captain. But 
as she does this only in the 
most discreet fashion, the 
treatment is far removed 
from the comedy spirit. All 
the more eredit, then to 
Miss Carlisle for her success in 
making E. Temple Thurston’s 
drama even remotely plausible. 

She is an English actress, 
and first appeared here in 1908, 
when she came over with her 
husband, Joseph Coyne, for the 
lead in “ The Mollusc.” Last 
winter she was seen in “ The 
Marriage Game,” and early in 
the present season she figured 
as the heroine in the short- 
lived ““ Money Maker.” 

Miss Carlisle was the only 
member of the New York cast 
of “ Driven” who was in the 
original London Haymarket 
production. Here the husband 
fell to Charles Bryant, recently 
with his wife, Nazimova, in 
“That Sort,” while the army 
captain was done by Leslie 
Faber, so well liked in “ Mile- 
stones.’ Capable Haidee 
Wright, last year with Ethel! 
Barrymore in “ Tante,” and 
more recently the remarkable 
old woman of “ Evidence,” was 














ERNEST GLENDINNING AND IRENE FENWICK 


“THE SONG OF SONGS” 


wasted on the inconsequentia! 
character of Diana’s sister-in- 
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DOROTHY ACT 


MASON 


DONNELLY, IN THE SECOND 
A LETTER FROM HIS WIFE 
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law, merely a pair of ears to serve the 
heroine when the telephone wasn’t in use 
for the same purpose. 

To go back for a moment to the curtain- 
call, an especially flagrant instance of its 
misuse occurs at the close of the second 
act in “ The Song of Songs.” John Mason, 
as the Senator, returns home unexpectedly 
at midnight to find his young wife, Irene 
Fenwick, closeted with her former lover, 
Cyril Keightley. Ti:e meeting was inno- 
cent on her part; she had forbidden him 
to come, but the message had miscarried. 
This the Senator will not believe, and or- 
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PASSING TO JOHN 
HER LOVER 


forthwith, well 
orphaned shop- 


ders her from the house 
knowing that she, but an 
girl when he married her, had no place to 
go to but the arms of her lover. 

She pleads for mercy, but her husband 
is obdurate, and the curtain falls as the 
two go out together into the storm that is 
raging. An instant later it lifts again, and 
behold, Miss Fenwick and Mr. Keightley 
stand smiling in the room whence they 
have just been banished for all time, the 
outraged husbana smiling with them. The 
ample stage-apron of the sixties has been 
cut to almost nothing, but there is still 





room to 


pers yn 


squeeze a 
or two in 


front of the drop, if 


curtain - call there 
must be, and thus 
prevent such glaring 
assaults on the il- 
lusion. 

“The Song of 
Songs,” based on 
Sudermann’s_ novel, 
was written for 
Charles Frohman by 
Edward Sheldon; 
but when the man- 
ager of Maude 
Adams saw the 
thing in actual 
traffic before his 
eyes, he balked at 
having his name as- 
sociated with a play 
so frankly unsavory. 
Thereupon A. H. 
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Woods took it over, and, 
with his accustomed liberali- 
ty in casts, set it forth with 
a company of exceptional 
caliber. Imagine putting 
Dorothy Donnelly into a 
role that keeps her on the 
boards no longer than a bare 
ten minutes, and Forrest 
Winant into one of less than 
five minutes! To be sure, 
the latter also appears in 
the last three acts of Mr. 
Woods’s other production, 
“ Kick In,” across the street. 
Then there are John Mason 
and Tom Wise, each of 
whom figures in only two 
acts out of the five; to say 
nothing of Ernest Glendin- 
ning, the real hero of the 
piece, who is used in but 
three of them. 

Six years ago such a cast 
and outspoken a play 
would probably have sent a 
mob storming at the doors 
of the Eltinge Theater. Mr. 
Woods has principally him- 
self to thank, on both counts, 
that these things have be- 
come such an_ every - day 
matter on Broadway that 
the public is no_ longer 
dazzled by the one nor 
shocked by the other. 

For the rest, while the 
story holds the interest much 
more closely than does Mr. 
Sheldon’s other offering of 
the winter —‘“ The Garden 
of Paradise ’’—as a piece of 
constructive work it far 
behind his * Romance.” 
Whatever vogue the play 
achieves will be due to the 
sensational supper f 
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scene of 
the fourth act and the won 
derfully good work of Irene 
Fenwick throughout. 











AS THE UNHAPPY HEROINE IN HENRY ARTHUR JONES'S NEW PLAY, 
WHICH IS BASED ON THE PERFIDY OF ONE 
SISTER TO ANOTHER 
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A SCENE IN THE FIRST ACT OF “SECRET STRINGS,” 
FIGURE ON THE RIGHT 


NEXT TO THE LAST 


From a thotegraph 


Miss Fenwick is an Indiana girl who 
made her first impress on Broadway with a 
bit in one of the French farces that Charles 
Frohman used to be so fond of importing. 
In fact, she showed such promise that Mr. 
Frohman, with an eye on the future, fore- 
saw that “ Frizzel * would not look well on 
the electric-light sign over a theater, and 
caused her to change this name to the one 
she now bears. But the next two plays in 
which he cast her, “ The Brass Bottle ” 
and “ The Speckled Band,” both importa- 
tions from London, died in their Broadway 
tracks, so Miss Fenwick went over to 
Savage to become the piano-teacher in 
“ The Million.” 

We next find her a princess and leading 
woman with Douglas Fairbanks, in “ Haw- 
thorne of the U. S. A.” Last year she got 
into “ The Family Cupboard ” and later 
fell into step with “ Along Came Ruth.” 
She returned to Mr. Frohman this season 
for “ The Song of Songs,” and when the 
production was sold to Woods, Miss Fen- 
wick went with it. 

Cyril Keightley, the man who picks Lily 
up from in front of his automobile, and 
who might have made her love him if he 
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hadn't got cold feet at sight of the Senator 

well, Keightley is an English actor whom 
Frohman brought to this country in 1908 
to become leading man for Billie Burke in 
her first starring venture, ‘‘ Love Watches.” 

“When I first saw Mr. Keightley with 
Arthur Bourchier at the Haymarket, in 
London,” said Mr. Frohman at the time, 
“he reminded me so much of the late 
Maurice Barrymore, the father of Ethel 
and John, that I determined to secure him 
for America if I could.” 

Two years ago Mr. Keightley scored as 
Hilary Cutts in the all-men play, “ The 
New Sin.” 

John Mason has been identified with two 
of Augustus Thomas’s biggest successes, 
“ The Witching Hour” and “ As a Man 
Thinks.”” He was born at Orange, New 
Jersey, in 1858, and, starting in 18709, for 
seven years played lead in the famous 
Boston Museum stock company. In 1886 
he was the Laertes to Edwin Booth’s Ham- 
let, and some ten years later, after he had 
married Marion Manola—whose daughter 
Adelaide is now Mrs. Rupert Hughes—he 
toured with her in repertoire. In 1898 he 
created Drake in * The Christian.” 
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Dorothy Donnelly, who registered her 
biggest success as Mme. X. in the play of 
that name half a dozen years ago, is a 
native of New York, and made 
her first appearance in 
her uncle’s stock com- 
pany at the Mur- 
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Indeed, it would seem to be beyond the 
possibilities to fit either of the two as snug- 
ly as they were fitted together when Wise 
was the Senator and Fairbanks 

his private secretary. Wise 


himself collaborated 
on that play with 
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ray Hill Theater. In 1903 she had the 
distinction of creating Candida to the 
Marchbanks of Arnold Daly, thus putting 
Bernard Shaw on the map of popular play- 
wrights. Previous to “ The Song of Songs,” 
Miss Donnelly had been posing for motion 
pictures of “ The Thief.” 

Managers propose and playwrights dis- 
pose. In 1908, when the vogue of Thomas 
Wise and Douglas Fairbanks in “ A Gentle- 
man from Mississippi” was at its height, 
William A. Brady and Joseph R. Grismer 
arranged with the two men to continue 
together as costars for the nine following 
years. But nobody was able to supply 


them with as suitable a vehicle as “ Missis- 
sippi,” so the plan perforce went agley. 





Harrison Rhodes. His next venture was 
made with the same coauthor, but “ An 
Old New Yorker,” in which he essayed 
to star alone, was a sad disappointment, 
and he has since had several others. The 
role of jolly uncle to the sedate nephew 
of Ernest Glendinning in “ The Song of 
Songs ” suits him down to the ground, and 
it’s a pity it should be little more than a 
bit in a play of altogether different stripe. 

But this cry for good plays is ever with 
us. In default of a suitable new one, Mar- 
garet Illington has been scouting around 
the provinces in one of the many “ Within 
the Law” companies. She returned to 
town on Christmas Eve in “ The Lie,” 
written by Henry Arthur Jones and pre- 
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sented then for the first time on any stage. 
This is one of your old-fashioned dramas 
in which the heroine, meek and mild at the 
outset, only bides her time until the fourth 
act, when she lets go in a torrent of in- 
vective, in this case directed against her 
own sister, who has cheated her of the man 
she loves. 

Unhappily, the exigencies of the plot 
require the hero to be such a fool that he 
forthwith loses the sympathy of the audi- 
ence, and with this handicap I cannot un- 
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dertake to predict that “ The Lie” will 
still be on view when these lines are read. 
Mr. Jones has shamelessly slaughtered the 
verities in order to make an emotional holi- 
day for his star. I wish, by the way, that 
Miss Illington would remember that she 
is not in motion pictures, and would speak 
with less visible movements of the mouth. 

The Selwyns have given her capital sup- 
port. Alfred Bishop and C. Aubrey Smith, 
both from the other side, are fine, one 
as an impoverished baronet, the other as 
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MAUDE ADAMS AND R. PEYTON CARTER IN A SCENE FROM BARRIES PLAY, ‘THE LEGEND OF LEONORA 


From a thotegrath by 
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the heir of a patent-medicine man trying 
to spend his money in a way to efface 
memories of its origin. Vincent Serrano, 
who began with Augustin Daly, and who 
is always good, does his best with the im- 
possible Gerald; angels could do no more. 
Violet Heming could not be improved 
upon as the selfish sister. 

Speaking of curtain-calls, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House sets the theaters a fine 
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example in the arrangement of its drop, 
which permits the principals to step before 
the footlights without disturbing the illu- 
sion or delaying the setting of the next 
scene. The revival of ‘“ Carmen,” which 
has been the most popular feature of the 
season, emphasizes the value of this device. 
Cast with Geraldine Farrar in the title- 
role, Caruso for Don José, Frances Alda or 
Lucrezia Bori as Micaela, and Amato for 

Escamillo, the enthusiasm 








every performance 





at 
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into the inter- 
missions. At the first 
matinée the police had to 
be called out to keep in 
order the crowds storming 
the box-office. 

Miss Farrar, the daugh- 
ter of a professional base- 
ball-player, comes from 
the neighborhood of Bos- 
ton. She made her entry 
into opera in Berlin, and 
first won the favor of New 
York as Cio-Cio-San in 
“Madama Butterfly.” In 
1908 she- was quoted as 
saying that she preferred 
the Elisabeth of Wagner's 
“Tannhauser” to the 
Marguerites and Juliettes 
of. Gounod. On that oc- 
casion she incidentally 
gave her opinion of Car- 
men 2s follows: 

It is easy enough for a 
woman with a personality or 
beauty to expose it in a part 
like Carmen and make a suc 
cess. But it isn’t easy to 
succeed in a part like Elisa- 
beth, which demands nobility 

For this, the seventh 
year under the direction 
of the Italian impresario, 
Signor Gatti-Casazza, the 
Metropolitan manage 
ment has already fulfilled 
its promise of two im 
portant revivals—Bizet’s 
‘Carmen’ and Weber's 
“ Euryanthe,” the latter 
with Emmy Destinn and 


























A TENSE MOMENT 
PLAY, 


WILLIAM COURTENAY AT 
THE SUCCESSFUI 
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IN THE THIRD ACT OF 
UNDER COVER 


Margarete Ober. Fur- 
thermore, on January 25. 
it presented for the first 
time on any stage the new 
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PAUL KER AND MADGE KENNEDY IN A SCENE FROM THE FARCE HIT, “TWIN BEDS” 


work by Giordano, composer of “ Fedora,” 
based on Sardou’s “ Mme. Sans - Géne,” 
with Farrar as the washerwoman whom 
Napoleon made a duchess. 

Grand opera furnished the theme for a 
well-liked number in “ Lady Luxury.” It 
was sung by Arthur Albro, who made a 
striking impression when he first sang here 
two or three seasons ago in “ Gipsy Love,” 
a Lehar operetta. The music of “ Lady 


Luxury,” by William Schroeder, is quite 
the best part of this new musical comedy, 
ind its chief purpose is evidently served in 


bringing young Ina Claire back to Broad- 
way. Shortly after her sudden success in 
“The Quaker Girl,” Miss Claire was lured 
across the sea to the Strand, but the war 
has brought her home again. 

In her support she has Harry Conor, 
redolent of the old Hoyt farces, and now 
spending half the evening in a secret cup- 
board over the fireplace; also Alan Mudie, 
an attractive and nimble young Britisher 
who tries hard to forego his broad a’s and 
be the typical Yankee lad required of him 
by the librettist, Rida Johnson Young. It 
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was Mudie who had that charming duet 
about the weather with Julia Sanderson in 
“ The Arcadians.” 

Apropos of Miss Sanderson, in “ Hello, 
Broadway!” Belle Blanche gives an imita- 
tion of her which is so good as to make one 
forget that Miss Blanche herself possesses 
mannerisms that would easily lend them- 
selves to the mimic. “ Hello, Broadway!” 
brings George Cohan back to the stage 
which, on February 23, 1913, he forswore 
forever in these words: 

“ Never again will I take a part either 
in the plays I have written or in those I am 
going to write.” 

Mr. Cohan broke his vow not because of 
a longing for the flare of the footlights, nor 
from any apparent need of money, for his 
firm had already scored two of the season’s 
hits, but simply to help out his friend 
Willie Collier, who couldn’t find a suitable 
vehicle. Cohan and Collier as twin stars, 
with a show constructed by the former, 
make an attraction hard to resist. 

In “ Hello, Broadway!” Cohan lets him- 
self go completely, not hesitating to poke 
fun at his own previous offering, “ The 
Miracle Man,” which is now on tour. In- 
deed, there are few plays put forth in the 
first half of the present season that escape 
at least a mention in this “ musical crazy- 
quilt,” as the author modestly calls it. 

To himself Cohan assigns three réles— 
those of George Babbit, the millionaire kid, 
from “It Pays to Advertise”; of the at- 
torney for the defense in a clever travesty 
of “ On Trial”; and of Leo Getrichstein in 
the make-up for “ The Phantom Rival.” 
Collier is Bill Shaverfam, the hawk; Judzc 
Reizenstein—the name of the young man 
who wrote “On Trial ”’—and I/nnocent, 
while to Louise Dresser falls Patsy Pyg- 
malion, whose advent is punctuated by 
strains from “ The Campbells Are Com- 
ing.”’ In the number “ Down by the Erie 
Canal” she shows us in amusing fashion 
how the song-pluggers force a new tune 
into popularity. Miss Dresser played lead 
all last season in “ Potash and Perlmutter,” 
and has the distinction of hailing from that 
hotbed of talent, Evansville, Indiana. 

“ Hello, Broadway!” reeks of the street 
after which it is named, ridicules its own 
lack of plot, and turns the whole amuse- 
ment business inside out to achieve a pun 
or draw a laugh. It’s all done in the easy 
style for which its author has become 
famous. In a sense, it holds the mirror up 
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to George Cohan’s own past, for he does 
what he did when first on the boards as a 
boy in knickerbockers — plays the violin. 
Note, too, as something remarkable in this 
year of British invasion, that every char- 
acter in the cast is an American. 

It took two ships to bring over the com- 
pany presenting “ To-Night’s the Night ” 
at the Shubert, labeled “ direct from the 
Gaiety Theater, London.” As a matter of 
fact, this musical comedy, with score by 
Paul Rubens, although prepared for the 
Gaiety, never had a production there be- 
cause that house has been closed since be- 
fore the war broke out. A host of Gaiety 
favorites are on hand, headed by George 
Grossmith, and including Emmy Wehlen, 
James Blakeley, and Maurice Farkoa, also 
a chorus of “ Gaiety beauties *’ who live up 
to the term in the fullest sense. 

Mr. Grossmith was here last season with 
“ The Girl on the Film.” James Blakeley, 
who has taken on flesh, will be remem- 
bered for the laughs he evoked in “ The 
Little Cherub.” He was here again in 1908 
as Max Moddlekopf in “ The Girls of Got- 
tenburg.” Mr. Farkoa’s brown hair has 
not yet turned to match the white lock 
which has always distinguished him. He 
was born in Smyrna, of a French father 
and an English mother, made his hit in 
“An Artist’s Model,” back in 1896, and 
was here again in 1904 with “ Three Little 
Maids.” 

Emmy Wehlen is another of the man 
players of foreign birth who have foun: 
it profitable to study English. Like Fritzi 
Scheff, she is a native of Vienna. After 
scoring a success on the Continent, she 
succeeded Lily Elsie as Sonia, in “ The 
Merry Widow,” at the London Daly's in 
1909. For the same house she then created 
Olga in “ The Dollar Princess,” and two 
years later crossed the Atlantic to be in 
“ Marriage a la Carte.” 

The sham of the curtain-call is amusing- 
ly set forth in the third act of “ The Show 
Shop,” the new comedy by James Forbes. 
who wrote “ The Chorus Lady ” for Ros 
Stahl. In the dress rehearsal of a new 
play we see the calls arranged for just as is 
the rest of the business, with an actor or 
two falling out of line with each lift of the 
drop, reminding one of the old verses about 
the ten little darkies sitting on a fence. 

With “ The Show Shop ” Mr. Forbes has 
come back nobly after his departure into 
the serious two years ago, when he gave 

















IN THE CIRCLE IS A PORTRAIT OF 
MARGARETE OBER, THE GERMAN CON- 
TRALTO, AS OCTAVIAN, IN RICHARD 
STRAUSS'S COMEDY OPERA,“ DER RO- 
SENKAVALIER ™ BELOW, ON THE 
LEFT, IS EMMY DESTINN, THE FAMOUS 
BOHEMIAN SOPRANO, AS PAMINA IN 
MOZART'S “ MAGIC FLUTE "—ON THE 
RIGHT, WITH SPEAR AND. SHIELD, IS 
MARGARETE MATZENAUER, THE GER- 
MAN MEZZO SOPRANO, AS BRUNN- 
HILDE IN “ DIE WALKURE" 
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THREE SINGERS OF LEADING SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO ROLES AT THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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HEMPEL, THE GERMAN ; 
PRIMA DONNA, AS VIOLETTA 
IN “LA TRAVIATA ON THE 
RIGHT, ABOVE, FRANCES ALDA, PRIMA DONNA AT THE METROPOLITAN AND WIFE OF THE MANAGER, 
SIGNOR GATTI-CASAZZA— BELOW, GERALDINE FARRAR IN THE TITLE-ROLE OF “ CARMEN,” THE 
REVIVAL OF WHICH HAS BEEN THE MOST POPULAR FEATURE.OF THE OPERA SEASON 
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LUCREZIA BORI AS NEDDA, THE CLOWN'S WIFE, 
IN LEONCAVALLO’S EVER-POPULAR 
OPERA “I PAGLIACCI' 


us “A Rich Man’s Son.” And 
nobly have Selwyn & Co. abetted 
him with a cast in which Douglas 
Fairbanks is featured as the young 
millionaire who hates acting, and 
who drops into despair when he finds 
he has made a hit. He is in love with 
Patricia Collinge, whose mother (Zelda 
Sears) has no other ambition in life 
than to see her daughter a success on Broad- 
way. So Fairbanks arranges with the man- 
ager to star her in a play that will surely fail. 
As nothing is certain in stageland except the 
unexpected, the piece succeeds, and leaves the 
lovers hopeless. 

Strange as the assertion may sound, this is . 
the first humorous piece I can recall that has 
its entire action laid in the players’ world. 
* The Chorus Lady” was only partly a play 
of the stage, and so also was “ The Big Idea,” > 
of recent memory. Pinero’s “ Trelawny of the 
‘Wells’” and “ Mind-the-Paint Girl” both 
had a serious trend, so had “ Your Humble 
Servant,” in which Otis Skinner starred for 
i brief while in rort. 

The same was true of an early essay in the 
field, Charles Reade’s “ Peg Woffington.” 
Rose Stahl’s present vehicle, “A _ Perfect 
Lady,’ gets away from the theater atmosphere 
ifter the first act, so “ The Show 


Shop,” although at first blush it —S 
would seem to traverse well-trod- 

len ground, is, after all, in a 
sense, a pioneer in its field. The 
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RAYMONDE DELAUNOIS 
AS THE CZAREVITCH 
IN THE RUSSIAN OPERA 
“BORIS GODUNOFF.” 
BY MOUSSORGSKY 
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public ought to like it, and the reviewers 
all seem to. 

As for Fairbanks, he comes up smiling 
from the collapse of his latest independent 
starring venture, the failure of which was 
almost as hard to explain as was that of 
“ The Big Idea.” And he brings charming 
Miss Collinge with him, for which we are 
grateful. ‘‘ The Show Shop” owes much 
to a new figure on Broadway, George Sid- 
ney, who impersonates to the life, in both 
looks and manner, the popular conception 
of the commercial manager of to-day. Mr. 
Sidney used to be with Ward & Vokes; then 
for ten years he went out on the dollar cir- 
cuit as Busy Jzzy in the farce of that name. 
Whoever thought of him for “ The Show 
Shop ” was a genius in cast-picking. 

The same may be said of the choice of 
Zelda Sears as the stage mother. Miss 
Sears was born in Michigan, where her fa- 
ther was a civil engineer. At the age of 
nineteen she made her first stage appear- 
ance at the New York Casino as a ballet 
girl in “ Jack and the Beanstalk.” After 
giving up the ballet, she decided to go to 
the other extreme and specialize in “ heav- 
ies,” but when the late Clyde Fitch saw her 
in a Brady melodrama he told her that her 
line was comedy. She appeared in many 
of his plays, including “ Lovers’ Lane,” 
“ Girls,” “ The Blue Mouse,” and “ The 
Truth.” In the latter she created the land- 
lady, Genevieve Crespigny, and played that 
role again in last season’s revival of the 
piece for Grace George. 

Clever work as the old-time actress, 
Effie Brinkley, is done in “ The Show 
Shop ” by Olive May. Miss May comes 
from Chicago, and her early career was 
notable for a hit that almost overshadowed 
the work of Maude Adams in the same 
play. This was “ Butterflies,” John Drew’s 
second starring vehicle, in which Miss 
May’s part was that of a lively girl, Su- 
sanne. William Sampson, who used to be 
with Augustin Daly in the latter’s musical- 
comedy period, is also admirable as the 
other half of the Brinkley pair. 

Maude Adams, by the bye, is on tour for 
all of this season, and is not expected back 
on Broadway until next winter. She is 


using two Barrie pieces, “ The Legend of 
Leonora ” and “ The Ladies’ Shakespeare.” 

Mention of Otis Skinner recalls that this 
really capable actor seems to be handi- 
capped by an inefficient vehicle—* The Si- 
lent Voice,” 


written by Jules Eckert Good- 
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man and based on the Gouverneur Morris 
short story, “ The Man Who Played God.” 
The idea is fascinating, I grant you—that 
of a deaf millionaire who uses his knowl- 
edge of lip-reading to watch through power- 
ful glasses what strangers are saying from 
his roof, and who then administers to their 
wants @ Ja Santa Claus. But for so active 
a figure on the scene as Skinner has always 
been, this sort of thing works out too much 
in the passive voice to be wholly acceptable 
to people who love to recall him as the 
vociferous Philippe Brideau of “ The 
Honor of the Family,” or the picturesque 
Hajj in “ Kismet.” 

Mr. Skinner has almost as lengthy a 
stage history as Jahn Drew. Like the lat- 
ter, he was for some time an actor in Phila- 
delphia theaters, although born in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Later, he was for 
several years a member of the Augustin 
Daly stock company in New York; and 
now, again like Mr. Drew, he is a Charles 
Frohman star. In the late eighties he was 
a member of the Booth-Modjeska com- 
pany, with which he played, among other 
rdles, Bassanio, Laertes, and Macduff. 

Mr. Skinner’s wife; Maud Durbin, is 
with him now in a part that appears to be 
a sort of fifth wheel to a motor-car. It’s 
an exasperating character, though Mrs. 
Skinner plays it charmingly. To tell a 
deaf man to get rid of his piano by way of 
reconciling him to his affliction smacks too 
much of the brutal. 

Florence Fisher, who acts the vacillating 
young girl whom Monty marries, made a 
decided impression two seasons ago in 
“ Typhoon.” And Monty! Fancy expect- 
ing a player of Otis Skinner’s ability to live 
down to a cognomen like that! 

Giving the audience a sight of what the 
star sees through his glasses by means of 
illuminated spaces in the back drop is in- 
genious, but more effective in farce than in 
a serious piece. 

Marie Dressler claims to have invented 
it to show the other end of telephone con- 
versations, and the like, in the new farce, 
“A Mix Up,” written for her by Parker 
A. Hord. 

Mr. Hord is a new man, but that epithet 
cannot truthfully be applied to the ma- 
terial in his farce—which, by the way, is 
said to hold the record for quick accept 
ance and production. Nevertheless, the 
piece makes audiences laugh, and it’s a 
question whether mere novelty will do that 
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JEAN MURDOCH AND DAVID POWELL IN A SCENE FROM THE ANTI-WAR PLAY, “ACROSS THE BORDER’ 





From a photograph by White, Ni York 
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WILLARD MACK 


Besides 


Miss Dressler’s 


AND MARJORIE R 


own 


AMBEAU (MRS 


“SO MUCH FOR SO MUCH” 


t fAOTOR 


well-known 


ability as a mirth-provoker, she has sur- 


rounded 


herself 


l Vv 


a 


clever 


company 


headed by Bert Lytell, known in Albany, 
and also on the Pacific Coast, as a big stock 


favorite. 


MACK) IN A SCENE FROM THE FORMER’S PLAY 





Albert Reed, the up-State uncle, was in 
the Chicago cast of “ Daddy Longlegs, 
and Sarah McVicker, who enacts his wife 
appeared with Elsie Ferguson last season 
in “ A Strange Woman.” Julia Blanc, the 
long-suffering maid, may be recalled as the 
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colored ‘“ mammy ” two years ago in “ The 
Conspiracy.” Jiggsy falls to Robert Ober, 
who ought to be set down on managers’ 
memory tablets when they are picking 
young comedians for future productions. 


“TWIN BEDS ”’ AND “ UNDER COVER ” 


“Twin Beds” seems to have lifted the 
hoodoo that hovered over the Fulton Thea- 
ter almost steadily from the period when 
it was opened, some three years since, as 
the Folies Bergére. In those days there 
were dinner-tables straight across the 
orchestra floor, where patrons were sup- 
posed to dine, but didn’t, because there 
weren’t any to speak of. 

“ Twin Beds ” was written by Margaret 
Mayo in collaboration with Salisbury Field 
—which probably means that Mr. Fieid 
had the idea and Miss Mayo whipped it 
into shape. In real life she is Mrs. Edgar 
Selwyn, with a string of hits to her credit, 
including “ Polly of the Circus” and 
‘Baby Mine.” In any case, there was no 
preliminary trouble of going from pillar 
to post hunting up a manager, because Ed- 
gar Selwyn is a member of the firm, Selwyn 
& Co., that produced it. He and his part- 
ners are also sponsors for “ Under Cover,” 
by Roi Cooper McGrue, a fixture at the 
Cort Theater since early autumn, and al- 
ready a hit in Boston and Chicago. 

William Courtenay, who is featured in 
the New York “ Under Cover ” company, 
hasn’t been so well fitted since the days of 
“Ready Money.” Mr. Courtenay hails 
from Massachusetts, and spent three years 
of his early career with Richard Mansfield. 
Broadway learned to know and like him as 
leading juvenile for Virginia Harned in 
“Tris.” For several seasons he maintained 
an exceedingly popular stock company dur- 
ing the summer months in Albany. 

Paul Ker, by the bye, the tenor in 
“Twin Beds,” was also the tenor in that 
other popular farce of a few seasons since, 
“ The Million.” 


SNOWING UNDER THE NATIVE PLAYER 


Not only has the luckless American 
actor an extra large horde of Britishers to 
contend with in his search for a job this 
season, but a native of such a far-away 
country as Greece has also thrown his hat 
into the ring. 

Lou-Tellegen was born in Greece less 
than thirty years ago. He was brought up 
in Paris, where at nineteen he had already 
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become leading man at prominent boule- 
vard theaters. In this capacity he first 
came to America with Sarah Bernhardt. 
Being a shrewd young man, he at once 
set about studying English, and last season 
appeared here with Dorothy Donnelly in 
“Maria Rosa.” His quiet methods—re- 
sembling those of William Gillette—at once 
gained young Tellegen a following, and 
early in the present year he was featured 
in “ Secret Strings,” one of the almost in- 
numerable crime dramas that the managers 
insist on giving us. Tellegen dominated 
this with such ease that measures were at 
once set on foot to provide him with more 
suitable material. When these lines are 
read he will probably be acting in “A 
Charming Fellow,” a play from the Hun- 
garian—which source has of late provided 
America with not a few worth-while dramas. 

Apropos of the number of English actors 
here just now, one must not conclude that 
the theater over there has not sent a large 
contingent out to the firing-lines in France. 
In an early December issue the London 
Stage printed a list of actors at the front 
that filled four and one-half of its long 
columns, totaling seven hundred and twen- 
ty-nine actors at the front. 

Among the soldier Thespians I may men- 
tion, as well-known in America, Robert Lo- 
raine, of the Flying Corps, who was recent- 
ly wounded; Murray Carson, coauthor of 
“ Rosemary,” just revived by John Drew; 
Evelyn Beerbohm, so well liked in “A 
Butterfly on the Wheel”; Allan Pollock, 
recently with Billie Burke; and Somerset 
Maugham, author of “ Jack Straw,” “ Mrs. 
Dot,” and several other comedies, who is 
now serving as a doctor—his original pro- 
fession—with the army in France. 

David Powell, who has made such a 
striking success as the young lieutenant :n 
the anti-war play, ‘“ Across the Border,” 
says that he doesn’t believe in war, but 
that if he is called on he will fight his best. 
And I dare say that if the great struggle 
lasts another year, many of the stalwart 
Britishers who are now entertaining us 
across the footlights will be found facing 
sterner foes even than first-night critics. 


THE PRIZE PLAY HANDICAP 


It would seem that critics are inclined 
to be sterner than usual when a prize play 
is put up for their inspection. I tried to 
explain why in the October Munsey of 
1913, in connection with the offer of ten 
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thousand dollars by Winthrop Ames. I 
quoted at the time from Mr. Ames’s answer 
to the query propounded to him by the 
Dramatic Mirror as to what kind of person 
he expected would win the prize. 

“An experienced playwright,” was his 
answer. 

But he was wrong. The ten thousand 
dollars went to Alice Brown, who was 
widely known as a writer of stories, and 
who had two short plays to her credit, but 
who had never before provided a full eve- 
ning’s entertainment. Her “ Children of 
Earth ” was produced at the Booth Thea- 
ter in early January, and most of the praise 
went to two exquisite outdoor sets of 
scenery. Still, the audience paid closer at- 
tention to the traffic on the stage than is 
often to be noted in the case of offerings 
that win more general plaudits. 

Miss Brown’s basic theme is promising. 
Mary Ellen, kept from marrying in order 
that she may wait on her father, on the 
latter’s death sends for her lover. But 
twenty-six years have elapsed, and at first 
sight of him she shrinks away. The story 
then goes deeply into land matters, and 
suddenly we discover that Mary Ellen is 
in love with a neighbor who long ago mar- 
ried Jane, a Portuguese woman. Although 
Jane, as interpreted by a newcomer, Gilda 
Varesi, provides the best acting in the 
play, there is no explanation of how Peter 
Hale happened to go so far afield to find a 
wife. In other words, Jane has not been 
properly led up to. 

Mary Ellen—played by Effie Shannon, 
who was much better in “ Years of Dis- 
cretion,” decides not to run away with 
Peter, after all, when she sees that Jane, 
in spite of the blow to her affections, is still 
intent only on duty, as exemplified in get- 
ting breakfast for the family. There is a 
general scene of forgiveness, and this singu- 
lar play ends practically where it began. 

Mr. Ames deserves the thanks of all 
playgoers for his curtain device at the 
Booth, similar to that at the opera, en- 
abling the actors to take their calls against 
a neutral background. If I mistake not, 
the same scheme is in use at his other 
theater, the Little, where that delectable 
comedy, “ A Pair of Silk Stockings,” is still 
running. 


ALL STAR “ SINNERS ” 


“ Sinners,” the new play by Owen Davis, 
was tried out before the convicts at Sing 
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Sing on last Christmas Day, but in matter 
and morals it goes back many Christmases 
to the type of drama represented by “ The 
Old Homestead ” and “ "Way Down East,” 
wherein the country is supposed to be all 
purity and the city all vice. Mr. Brady 
brought the piece to his Playhouse soon 
after New Year’s with such a cracking 
good cast that I should not be surprised to 
find that this theater, which has recently 
had more first nights than it wanted, would 
not need another change of bill during the 
present season. 

Firstly, there’s Emma Dunn as a mother, 
guaranteed to bring the lump of repentance 
into any wandering boy’s throat. It’s the 
sort of part she was made for, and she does 
it even better than she did Mother in the 
weak little play of that name. And do 
you recall her Mary Slade, the meek little 
wife of the big man in that Belasco pro- 
duction of three years ago, “ The Gov- 
ernor’s Lady ”’? 

Miss Dunn, by the way, who is young 
and comely, plays these “ mother” parts 
under protest. She recently told a New 
York Times reporter that she fell into them 
by accident when Richard Mansfield made 
her his mother in “ Peer Gynt,” because 
she was light enough for him to lift and 
the woman engaged for the réle wasn’t. 
That is my first recollection of Miss Dunn 
—seeing Mr. Mansfield carry her across 
the stage of the New Amsterdam and set 
her on the roof of a little, low house. 

Mr. Belasco next made her another 
mother in “ The Warrens of Virginia,” and 
in his next offering she didn’t get any 
closer to letting the public see her as she 
really is, for she was called upon to black 
up as the negro maid, Annie, in “ The 
Easiest Way.” 

Then there is Robert Edeson, rescued 
from motion pictures to play a recently- 
made millionaire who wants to see life, but 
who can’t get his eyes past Alice Brady, 
mother’s daughter, who has come from the 
green hills of New Hampshire to make her 
way amid the white lights of New York. 
Poor Miss Brady! She has already been 
in two offerings this season that didn’t get 
much beyond their first nights—‘ Sylvia 
Runs Away,” and “ What Is Love?” I 
trust the third will break the hoodoo in- 
stead of rounding it out. 

Charles Richman, also just out of the 
“ movies,” is a preachy young doctor wear- 
ing black-rimmed glasses. What a far cry 




















from his Orlando to the Rosalind of Ada 
Rehan at Stratford-on-Avon eighteen years 
ago! A hypocritical bank-clerk and Sun- 
day-school superintendent is so well acted 
by John Stokes as to elicit hisses for its 
faithfulness, even from the stalls. 

Abundant comedy is provided for “ Sin- 
ners” by Frances McLeod as a pert maid 
of American extraction, and by Florence 
Nash in a part very similar to the one that 
she filled with such satisfaction in the long 
run of “ Within the Law,” at the Eltinge. 
NOT MUCH IN “SO MUCH FOR SO MUCH” 

There was no yearning on the part of 
the public for “So Much for So Much,” 
the play by Willard Mack that came to 
New York in the wake of the same writer’s 
“ Kick In.” A similar subject had been 
much better thrashed out last season in 
“Help Wanted ”; and it’s an unpleasant 
topic at best, this penchant of the em- 
ployer for the society of his stenographer 
for other than strictly business purposes. 
Mr. Mack, however, has one justification 
for his work in the altogether admirable 
acting done by his wife, Marjorie Ram- 
beau, as the hefoine. Nobody just like her 
has been seen on Broadway in many a 
moon. 

Miss Rambeau is to be added to that 
lengthy list of worth-while stage folk who 
hail from California. San Francisco is her 
native city, and she is very loyal to it. 
She went on the boards at twelve, and has 
played almost every conceivable part from 
the Girl of the Golden West to Juliet, and 
in all sorts of places, from British Colum- 
bia to Alaska. At one time she was for 
two years joint star with Nat Goodwin. A 
season or so ago she appeared with her hus- 
band in New York in “ Kick In” when it 
was only a vaudeville skit. 

Mr. Mack is now at work upon a play 
especially for her. 


OPENING AND CLOSING THE BANDBOX 


Names for tiny playhouses will soon be 
at a premium. London and New York 
each has its Little Theater; there is the 
Toy Theater in Boston; this season saw 
the opening of the Punch and Judy close 
to Broadway; and now Manhattan has had 
its Adolf Philipp German house trans- 
formed into the Bandbox. But not for 
long. 

This last enterprise was somewhat in 
the nature of an endowed concern, with 
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a list of patrons and subscribers a page 
long, corralled by the director, Douglas J. 
Wood, the young actor who first began to 
be recognized as among those present on 
the stage when “The College Widow ” 
took the town by storm. 

The initial attraction, limited to a four- 
weeks’ run, was a comedy from the French, 
“ Poor Little Thing,” by Jerome K. Jerome. 
It lived up to its title so closely that the 
lid was put on the Bandbox in exactly a 
month’s time. 


THE PURPOSE PLAY 


Richard Bennett followed up his pro- 
duction of “ Damaged Goods” with an- 
other purpose play by that earnest French- 
man, Eugéne Brieux. But “ Maternity ”’ 
lacks the dramatic strength of Brieux’s 
earlier drama, and ends in the air, as it 
were—at least in the second version, which 
was the one selected by Mr. Bennett. The 
translation was made by Benjamin F. 
Blanchard, who assures me that he was 
not guilty of rendering into American dol- 
lars the sums of money so frequently men- 
tioned in the otherwise French locale. 

The play is a plea to limit the number 
of children in a family to the size of the 
household pocketbook, and thus, throws the 
gantlet straight into the ring to repose be- 
side Mr. Roosevelt’s hat with its “ race 
suicide” challenge. But the production 
stirred only a mild ripple in the pool of 
publicity. At last accounts Mr. Bennett 
was contemplating an incursion into vaude- 
ville, but we may expect him to break out 
into another propaganda play at any time, 
as it is his hope to find an American play- 
wright who will be to this country what 
Brieux has been to France. 

But there are other purposes to be 
achieved than those connected with the 
problems of sex, of which the people ap- 
pear to have had their fill. Possibly Harry 
von Tilzer will act as a lightning-rod and 
give Mr. Bennett a leading rdle in his pro- 
duction of “ Stultitia,”’ the anonymous 
play whose theme is America’s unreadiness 
for war. This play, which has already 
been published in book form, naturally re- 
calls “An Englishman’s Home,” which 
created such a sensation in England half a 
dozen years ago. Will “ Stultitia,” which 
may be provided with a new name, do any- 
thing to convince the American public that 
there is no national security without ade- 
quate military preparation? 











THE MESSAGE FROM THE 
SKY-LINE 


BY JOSEPH 


=) HE prevalence of people who 
say that they can see no 
beauty in the sky-scrapers of 
New York does not prove 
that the sky-scrapers are not 
beautiful. It demonstrates 
merely that many people are condemned to 
task-labor in these buildings, losing there- 
by a certain perspective; that many more 
lack the perception of beauty; and that 
still more never find themselves across the 
river in New Jersey. 

Like thousands who work on the New 
Jersey side of the Hudson, Cliff Ryan knew 





that the sky-scrapers were beautiful in all - 


of their varied aspects by day and night. 
He had grown up with the most imposing 
of them. In the intervals of punching a 
machine with a bank of numbered keys in 
the big Remson factory, across the river, 
he had watched daring story piled on story 
until the summit was crowned with a glit- 
tering, triumphant dome. 

The Remson factory, as you have pos- 
sibly noticed with a pang of grief, is a sort 
of Brobdingnagian packing-case punched 
full of holes for windows, a staring utili- 
tarian satire on the marble magnificence 
across the water. 

Often, while at work on his stool in the 
accounts department, Ryan would steal a 
glance across the busy river at the aspiring 
pinnacles of New York, and the sight 
would stir him into vague unrest. He 
would run a huge hand through his crisp, 
tawny hair, forcing himself back to his ab- 
stract sheets with a heave of his powerful 
shoulders. fc was a mysterious emotion 
that he never tried to analyze, and the 
strangest feature of it was that he derived 
the same sort of thrill, only with re- 
doubled force, from seeing the back of 
Mary Gilman’s neck. 

An adventurous colleague of Ryan’s had 
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left the accounts department to adorn a 
different sphere in the West. A few days 
later, while Ryan was still wondering what 
kind of raw youth would fill the vacant 
chair, he arrived at the office to find the 
departed one’s place startlingly occupied 
by Mary Gilman. 

Mary was by no means raw. She had 
the profile-of a handsome boy, the finely 
molded arms of a classic statue, and the 
perfect self-possession of a traffic police- 
man. She installed herself in the midst of 
her masculine colleagues as if she had been 
directly appointed by fate. 

Inevitably, Ryan lingered behind at 
noon to take covert but detailed stock of 
her. Those statuesque arms showed to ad- 
vantage in the operation of stabbing pins 
into a hat. Inevitably, also, Miss Gilman 
was immediately aware of his inspection. 
She swung round to detect him in a stare 
of frank approval. 

“ Well?” she said. 
say it.” 

“If you insist on knowing it,” blurted 
Ryan, “ I was just thinking you were some 
looker.” 

““ And wondering who wished me on this 
office, and whether I like the fox-trot, and 
if I live with my folks—they mostly do. 
Well, the answer is that if I stay and talk 
instead of hunting some lunch, I shall faint 
over a desk.” 

Ryan got up, keenly interested. 

“Let me show you a lunch-room,” he 
volunteered. 

Mary Gilman’s reply was characteristic- 
ally self-possessed. Her gray eyes met his 
in a look of open appraisal, traveled over 
his large, good-humored features, took in 
his massive shoulders, his baseball pendant, 
and even his youthful snub-nosed shoes. 
Finally they dazzled him with a smile of 
frank comradeship. 


“ You might as well 
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“ Why, yes, I don’t mind going to lunch 
with you,” she said. 

They had a slight disagreement, later, 
because she insisted on paying her own 
check, but their relations were otherwise 
established on a basis of promising friend- 
ship. 

By leaning back a little on his stool at 
the office, Ryan found he could see the 
sunlight playing on her dark hair and the 
shapely line of her neck and shoulder; and 
there was something in that line which 
occasioned a sudden leaping of the blood, 
accompanied by a thrill like an electric 
shock. The sky-scrapers, even in their 
softest sundown tints, were nothing in com- 
parison. He had to draw deep breaths to 
overcome the feeling. 

It quickly appeared that the advent of 
Miss Gilman had not produced the same 
impression on her other colleagues. Bur- 
rows, for instance, was moved to disgust. 
He was a frail man who dyed his hair, and 
was wont to complain of the growth of his 
family as a man might bemoan the advance 
of corpulence. 

“Them dolls,” he said, “are horning 
into business everywhere. There’s married 
men with families tramping their feet off to 
the ankles looking for jobs, and whenever 
a man drops out another Jane jumps in. 
Where’s it going to finish?” 

Ryan grinned over his adding-machine. 

“ As long as they’re the Gilman sort, you 
won’t find me kicking. As soon as they 
can count up to twenty, some fellow mar- 
ries them and makes them stop at home.” 

“Marries them?” Burrows snorted. 
“Tt’s a beautiful dream, my boy. Soon’s 
a girl is drawing fifteen dollars a week she 
can’t see men who pull down less than fifty, 
not with a telescope!” 

A grain of truth underlies most utter- 
ances of this sort; but at Cliff Ryan’s age 
pessimism is not markedly contagious. 
Moreover, Miss Gilman was obviously able 
to see him without artificial aid to vision. 
So they continued to see a great deal of 
each other, not only around the Remson 
factory, but also in many of the dance- 
halls and places where they fox-trot in 
Greater New York. 

When they tired of the lulu-fado on dry 
land, they took to the water, practising 
complicated steps on the decks of excur- 
sion steamers. It was in this way that 
Ryan, coming under the simultaneous in- 
fluence of Mary Gilman and the sky- 
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scrapers by night, was plunged into emo- 
tions beyond his depth. 


II 


BRILLIANTLY flushed, Mary leaned over 
the rail. She swung her hat by the rib- 
bons, baring her calm brow to the cool 
breeze that blows off the end of Manhat- 
tan Island. The portentous, incredible 
shapes of the giant buildings in the busi- 
ness district slid past them across the black 
water, wearing their lighted windows like 
spangles. 

“Like monuments, aren’t they?” said 
Mary admiringly. ‘“ They always seem to 
be saying what a fine thing it is to be a 
man.” 

“Oh, I dunno,” Ryan replied. “ It isn’t 
the swell cinch you girls think it is.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of cinches. I was 
thinking how many thousand years men 
have been toiling and fighting and invent- 
ing before they could build things like 
those.”’ 

‘“* Some work!” assented Ryan. ‘ Some- 
how, whenever I look across at them I get 
kinder restless.” 

“Men are wonderful,” said Mary, sigh- 
ing. ‘“ When I think of the way they’ve 
struggled with their hands and brains since 
the world began, all to make it a comfort- 
able place for women and children to live 
in, I wonder who told them it was their 
job!” 

The corner near the stern was almost de- 
serted, and the orchestra was dreamily dis- 
tant. The wake rushed away from them in 
a jeweled swirl that made Ryan’s head 
swim. He looked at Mary’s fine eyes in- 
stead, and found in them a more danger- 
ously hypnotic light. His strong hand, ex- 
tended along the rail, closed suddenly over 
her capable fingers. 

“Honey kid,” he murmured, “I wish 
you’d let me do just that—for you!” 

Mary turned her gaze on the sky- 
scrapers again. The profile that rested on 
her pretty arms was more than ever like 
a handsome boy’s. 

“T’m sorry you said that, Cliff,” she 
answered. 

“You mean that I’m not rich enough?” 

“No, I guess I mean that you are too 
poor.” 

Ryan recalled the pessimistic Burrows’s 
strictures on girl-clerks, and writhed in- 
wardly. 

“ At that,” added Mary, turning on him 
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a sweet and somewhat discrepant smile, 
“ if I ever do marry anybody, I shall want 
him to look something like you!” 

Ryan’s optimism returned in a flood. 
Money, after all, was the only difficulty. 
Well, thousands of people, quite ordinary 
in appearance, made money in bundles. On 
his way home that night he registered a 
decision to earn promotion. He would be- 
come a startling example of dynamic effi- 
ciency. The Remson people had never 
realized his ability. It was possible that 
he had never given them the chance. He 
would now proceed to show them that he 
must be regarded as one of their rising 
young men. After all, you had only to 
work! 

He astonished Burrows greatly by ar- 
riving two minutes ahead of time on the 
morning when he entered the office fired 
with this resolution. Burrows, on account 
of his large and growing family, had never 
been able to afford the luxury of un- 
punctuality. He was already at work, and 
he greeted Ryan with a queer air of con- 
straint. 

Apart from the circumstance that Mary 
Gilman had not yet put in an appearance, 
Ryan felt that there was something de- 
cidedly unusual in the atmosphere. The 
customary piles of figures were not await- 
ing him on the desk. On the other hand, 
a curtly addressed envelope stood on edge 
between the keys of his adding-machine. 
He tore it open, and a moment later stared 


at Burrows in dull amazement. Burrows 
smiled weakly. 
“ Canned!” exclaimed Ryan. “ What a 


rotten bad joke!” 

Suddenly he flamed into anger, to cross 
the room in a few strides and burst into 
the office of the chief accountant. The 
chief was a desiccated man, with cold, ex- 
pressionless eyes that had seen nothing but 
figures for half a lifetime. He fixed his pale 
orbs on Ryan’s vest. 

“T’m fired, eh?” Ryan demanded hotly. 

“ That’s the way it looks to me,” the 
chief replied, in a voice as colorless as the 
rest of his personality. 

“ After three years’ work! What’s the 
complaint? Haven’t I earned my twenty 

r?” 

“Ts that all you earn? 
start at?” 

“The same—twenty. 


What did you 


That’s just the 


point,” replied Ryan, thinking of his shat- 
tered resolution. 
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“ Yes, that’s just the point,” agreed the 
chief in his pale, dry voice. “ The market’s 
dropped from under you since then.” 

“T expect you figure on putting some 
woman in my place?” 

The chief stared still harder at Ryan’s 
vest, and jabbed around his desk for the 
ink. 

“T don’t see that I’ve any right to dis- 
cuss this company’s business with out- 
siders,” he snapped. 

Clearly there was nothing more to be 
said. Ryan swung out, grabbed his hat, 
and shook the dust of the Remson factory 
from his feet with a certain emphasis. 
Once on the sidewalk, however, he stopped 
and laughed to think how easy it would 
be for a man of his physique to twist the 
chief’s meager neck, and how near he had 
been to committing that precise madness. 
Across the river the white towers of Man- 
hattan reared themselves crisply in the 
cheerful sunshine. 

“Plenty of room over there,” he confi- 
dently assured himself. 


III 


Ir was some weeks later when he next 
saw Mary Gilman, and his experiences dur- 
ing the interval had completely altered his 
opinion as to the amount of room on Man- 
hattan Island. Waylaying Mary on her 
way home from work, he intimated that 
business was going headlong to the dogs, 
and that he was personally several jumps 
in advance of it in the same direction. 

“T thought you were dead,” Miss Gil- 
man said reproachfully. “It wouldn’t 
have hurt you to wait and say good-by.” 

“It hurt even to think of it. But it’s 
got to be done, anyway. I’m not dead yet, 
but I’m dead beat, and that’s the next 
thing to it. Every place I try it’s the same 
—women doing men’s work and drawing 
their pay. Why, at one office the chief was 
a woman!” A sense of injustice threw a 
rasp into his voice. “ You girls can’t see 
how you're spoiling things for yourselves. 
When you've grabbed all the jobs, and all 
the men are tramping the streets, who do 
you expect to save you from a lonely old 
age? At the last, you depend on us.” 

“Oh, but there’s plenty of work in the 
world for everybody,” Mary protested. 

“ There used to be plenty, when women 
stayed at home where they belong.” 

“Why, Cliff, if I was to stay at home, 
I wouldn’t have a home to stay in so very 
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long. My folks can’t get by without the 
help I give them. And there’s a lot more 
in the same fix. For every girl that spends 
her salary on clothes and candy, I guess 
you'll find two with widowed mothers or 
orphan brothers or tired-out fathers to help. 
What are we to do?” 

“ Proper women’s work, of course; or 
get married.” 

“Well, we used to knit all day. At 
least, I’ve heard so. If there’s any work 
that’s really a woman’s, it certainly is knit- 
ting. Now there’s the Remson factory, 
full of big machines that can turn out more 
knitting in an hour than a woman could 
finish in a week; and they do it better and 
cheaper at that. As to getting married, all 
the men I’ve known seem content to be 
keeping a roof over their own heads.” 

“ That’s not fair. You know I was only 
waiting for a raise to ask you again. From 
where I’m standing now I can see what a 
pipe-dream it was. We're competitors. In 
a way, we’re natural enemies. You can't 
be fond of people when you are beating 
them out of their bread and butter!” 

Mary turned a pitying glance on him. 

“ You can’t be fond of people that are 
so easily beaten, either,” she returned. 
“You were a perfectly adorable beau, 
Cliff, and I’ve missed you a lot. I've been 
glad to stare off many a girl who looked as 
if she wanted to hesitate with you. But 
you seem to lack something of being the 
sort of husband they would lie awake and 
cry for.” 

Ryan’s mouth twitched helplessly. 

“ Maybe, if I'd had a square meal in 
the last few days,” he remarked, “I 
wouldn’t feel so beaten. But that’s the 
way it is. When I can find somebody 
with a dollar loose enough to pry off and 
lend to a pal in hard luck, I guess I'll try 
it and see. Good-by, honey.” 

He turned sharply on his heel, making 
for the ferry. When he had covered half 
the disiance, he became aware of Mary 
again at his side, breathless with haste. A 
tear glittered on her eyelashes when they 
halted under a lamp. 

“ Cliff, where are you going?’ she de- 
manded angrily. “I didn’t dream you 
were—I mean, you never told me it was so 
bad as that.” 


“Tt’s worse than that. I don’t know 


where I shall go. To the dogs, I expect!” 
Mary put her hand on his arm, and her 
voice thrilled with sympathy. 


“ Listen, Cliff. If you hadn’t shot all 
your money taking me around nights, you 
wouldn’t be in such a fix now. I don’t 
forget that. Won’t you shake hands for 
luck?” 

Gloomily he complied. When Mary had 
disappeared, he felt in his pockets for a 
residuary cigarette. He did not find one, 
but he came upon a crumpled ball of paper 
that unfolded under the lamp into a 
twenty-dollar bill. 

So that was why Mary had pursued 
him, coming so confidentially close to his 
side! A fellow could never tell what sort 
of stuff a woman would pull on him. Of 
course, he would have to give the money 
right back to her. The poor little kid 
couldn’t afford to lose half of it. 

He took one or two hesitating steps in 
the direction in which Mary had vanished. 
Then he stopped for a fatal moment, on 
realizing that the chances were ten to one 
against his overtaking her. A pang of 
hunger transfixed him like a treacherous 
arrow. Two or three blocks away a flash 
sign said, suggestively, ‘“ Eat.” He had a 
sudden mental picture, vivid and detailed, 
of a small steak, medium, with French 
fried potatoes. It proved too strong for 
his debilitated independence. 

When at last he left the obscure restaur- 
ant for the ferry, it was with nineteen dol- 
lars and some odd cents in his hand, and in 
his face a shame that burned. On the boat 
he found himself guiltily face to face with 
the sky-scrapers, black and stern against 
the moonlit clouds—stark monuments, as 
Mary Gilman said, to the courage and 
strength of manhood. 

“ Thunder!” he exclaimed. “I won't 
take any girl’s maney—Mary’s least of all.” 

A chill night wind blew on the river, but 
he removed his overcoat on the way across, 
folding it carefully. On the West Street 
water-front he had little difficulty in dis- 
covering a man who was willing to give 
him two dollars for it.' Then, before his 
resolution had a chance to weaken, he had 
changed his money back into a twenty- 
dollar bill, had enclosed it in an envelope 
addressed to Mary Gilman, and had heard 
it fall with a definite flop into the inac- 
cessible depths of a mail-box. 

It was with a sigh almost of relief that 
he set out to tramp home through the de- 
serted streets of the business quarter. He 
possessed, at least, a presentable suit of 
clothes, and in his pocket there still 
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jingled a few odd coins remaining from 
the sale of his overcoat. 
To-morrow the luck might turn. 


IV 


It was a sufficiently reasonable hope to 
indulge, having regard to the well-known 
fickleness of Dame Fortune; but that lady, 
in addition to her fickleness, possesses a 
sense of humor. Unfortunately it occurred 
to her at that moment that the spectacle 
of Ryan with his clothes rent and mud- 
stained, and a bad gash in his head, would 
be too diverting to miss. So she caused 
him to halt on his way at a gap in the 
huge, clifflike buildings, where flare lamps 
shone out of a deep pit to transform the 
blank, jagged walls on each side into in- 
flamed patches of light. 

Daily for weeks he had been accustomed 
to relieve his hopeless tramping of the 
streets by envious contemplation of the 
scene of bustling activity in the depths, 
where men labored mightily amid titanic 
noises on the foundations of a new sky- 
scraper. He had watched with fascination 
the operation of the great pile-drivers that 
-reared their heads above the street—heads 
which were in reality steam-hammers that 
remorselessly battered long spikes of steel 
into the earth. 

The sight had afflicted him, at first, with 
something of the awe of a surgical opera- 
tion. It seemed that the poor old earth 
could not long survive this constant merci- 
less trepanning. Latterly, however, he had 
drawn fresh courage and inspiration from 
the victorious onslaught of the machines of 
these pygmy men in the pit. He had felt 
his own powerful muscles twitch with his 
longing to join them in their fight with the 
forces of nature. 

It was a horrid sound of splintering 
wood, ending in a mighty crash and a 
chorus of shouts, that now caused him to 
break into a run as he approached. Gain- 
ing the team-road that led into the pit, he 
saw that one of the towering pile-drivers 
had torn through its trestle bridge of tim- 
ber and now lay prone, with a queer effect 
of helplessness, on the uneven bed of the 
excavation. Its giant frame still trembled 


from the shock of the fall, and from the 
escape-pipe of its boiler shot a roaring 
plume of steam. 

Beyond it lay several of the great rollers 
on which it had been moved. They were 
chewed up and twisted by the ponderous 
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steel bed-plate as if they had been tooth- 
picks. 

The engineer had been hurled from his 
post and -struck by a shower of glowing 
coals from the furnace. Ryan saw him 
crawl painfully to a hollow and collapse 
there in the mud. The other workmen, 
apparently, had not seen him. Ryan ran 
down the incline to the injured man and 
extinguished his smoldering clothing. 

When he looked up again he saw the 
gang gathered round the prone pile-driver. 
Some of them ran to and fro in vague ac- 
tivity. Others, with strained faces, were 
peering into the shadows beneath. He 
joined them, demanding the foreman. For 
answer one of them pointed down into the 
shadows. 

Ryan thrust his head among the steel 
girders of the wrecked machine until he 
could see the figure of the man lying in the 
gloom. Near him lay the end of a six-inch 
roller that appeared to have struck him to 
earth. A bar of light from one of the flare 
lamps slanted across his face and showed 
that it was ashy gray. 

Ryan drew back. ‘The workmen were 
still darting here and there, amid much 
jabbering of some foreign and incompre- 
hensible tongue. For a moment he stared 
at them, slowly realizing that they were 
panic-stricken to helplessness. Then he 
jumped at a couple who were nearest, 
swearing at them explosively above the 
roaring of the steam. 

“ Get a jack!” he shouted. “ Don’t you 
know what a jack is? Can’t you see 
that he’ll be crushed to death if the thing 
settles?” 

With a forcible, unceremonious push he 
started the two men on a quest for jacks; 
but the general confusion continued, and 
the pile-driver showed signs of collapsing. 
The baleful note of escaping steam became 
deafening. Presently Ryan was aware of a 
red-headed man who plucked him by the 
sleeve and shouted in his ear. 

“ Kin Oi do annything at all?” he made 
out. 

Something fired up in Ryan’s brain. 
Clearly these men were looking for some 
one in authority to tell them what to do. 
With a fierce joy born of weeks of painful 
inactivity, he tore off his coat and flung it 
behind him. 

“ Sure you can!” he yelled back. “ Send 
for an ambulance and then.go ahead and 
draw that fire!” 
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The man lumbered away at a trot over 
the uneven ground, and the ensuing min- 
utes resolved themselves into a frenzied 
battle — a battle waged against time, in 
which the weapons were huge bulks of 
timber and sledge-hammers and herculean 
jacks. Several men at one time swung on 
the long levers, jerking their legs in air 
until their weight slowly conquered, and 
the fallen machine trembled and rose an- 
other fraction of an inch. 

As Ryan dodged from point to point, to 
watch for signs of a backslip, a policeman 
appeared in the circle illumined by the 
flares. With him was a small, stout man 
with a masterful manner, who presently 
showed a disposition to ask questions. But 
Ryan could not take his eyes from the 
shadows beneath the machine. 

“Can’t talk now,” he snapped. “I’m 
going under!” 

He dropped on hands and knees and 
crawled into a hollow beneath one of the 
great girders. Around him the frame of 
the pile-driver groaned and trembled on 
the jacks, threatening momentarily to slip 
sidewise from its supports. Somewhere 
above him the end of a heavy steel chain 
slid noisily off a cross-beam, striking him 
heavily on the head as it lashed round. 
From behind came vague, warning shouts 
that seemed to be curiously distant. 

Gathering all his energies, Ryan crept 
forward to the shadows where the figure 
of the foreman lay crumpled and still. A 
moment more, and he had wrapped his 
strong arms round the injured man, and 
with feet that slipped in the moist earth 
and limbs abraded by the jagged débris of 
the pit, he was dragging him inch by inch 
to safety. 

At the last, as he stood erect once more 
in the light of the flare lamps, the great 
steel machine slipped from the jacks and 
crashed downward. 

He became aware that the stout little 
man who had asked questions was slapping 
him heartily on the back. 

“ You’re lucky to have got out when you 
did, young fellow,” he said. “ We couldn’t 
have held her off you much longer.” 

Ryan turned and stared at him foolishly, 
trying to think of some appropriate reply. 
The small man grabbed him by the arm. 

“ Steady, man—don’t fall,” he said. 
“ Why didn’t you say you got hurt?” 

“It’s my head,” Ryan replied. “I 
guess I can walk all right.” 
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He walked between the small man and 
the policeman. A little later, badly dazed 
and wondering if he were going to faint, 
he found himself speeding up-town in the 
small man’s auto. 

It was not until Ryan reclined on the 
couch of a West Side surgery that the small 
man revealed his identity. 

“Name’s Ryan, hey? Sounds like a 
good name to me. Mine’s Hennessy—John 
A. Hennessy. Where do you come in on 
this job?” 

“I don’t come in on it,” replied Ryan. 
“T’ve been watching it, that’s all. I just 
butted in.” 

“The butting was good. You’ve saved 
me a foreman, to say nothing of a burned- 
out fire-box. What’s your firm?” 

“ve got no firm. Firms aren’t looking 
for men these days. If I was a girl, may- 
be I’d have a chance.” 

Hennessy grunted. 

“You’re a clerk, or a steno, I guess. 
Accounts? Well, I’ve got room in my office 
for another clerk. What would you say 
to that?” 

Ryan glanced at him half in gratitude, 
half in incredulity. 

“T’m on, if you want me,” he said. 

“Yes, and I'd fire you in the first week. 
The sight of a big fellow like you sitting 
in a line of boys and girls at a desk would 
get my goat until I canned you. No, lie 
down. I’m an older man than you, and 
you’ve got to listen to what I say. What 
does a big stiff like you want in an office, 
anyway? If I had a son your size, and he 
let a woman chase him out of his job, I’d 
disinherit the boob. Look at that hole 
where you dragged out my foreman to- 
night. You know what’s going to go up 
there? Thirty stories of steel and stone, 
sir—and every story will probably have 
cost a man’s life or a man’s limb before 
it’s finished.” 

He stopped for breath. 
uncomfortably. 

“And you are content,” snorted Hen- 
nessy, “ to sit at a desk with the girls, and 
be fanned in summer and steam-heated in 
winter, and do little sums in a book? Say, 
what you need is a man-size job! Do you 
think that any girl that ever chewed gum 
could take my men’s wages away from 
them? No, sir, they’re not afraid of that; 
neither is any man that holds down a real 
man’s job. I won’t believe that any man 
with the name of Ryan can be all boob. 





Ryan shifted 
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Think it over, and come round again when 
you’re mended.” 


V 


In a startling degree it was a different 
Cliff Ryan who next waylaid Mary Gil- 
man on her way home from the Remson 
factory; so changed, indeed, that Mary 
stopped short and clasped her hands with 
a little cry of surprise on meeting him. He 
had lime on his hat, and his blue overalls 
were decorated with sand and clay. His 
face was tanned to a depth of bronze that 
made his white teeth gleam by contrast 
when he smiled. The same tint showed 
at the wide-open neck of his collarless shirt. 
There was a distinctly new set to his broad 
shoulders, and the hand he held out to her 
was rough and freckled. 

“ Yes, I know,” he laughed in answer 
to her exclamation. “ But I’ve only got 
an hour to change and go to a night class, 
and I just had to see you. If you'll walk 
a piece of the way by the river, nobody 
will notice us.” 

“ But, Cliff,” fluttered Mary, “ you look 
b-beautiful! You positively do! Where 
in the world have you been?” 

“Why, I’ve been learning to work for 
my living. I can handle a pick or a riveter 
or a bunch of the toughest wops you ever 
saw—just as they come. And believe me, 
I’m having the best time of my life!” 

Taking her arm, he turned aside to a 
gap in the wharfs that looked out onto 
the Hudson. Across the river a gossamer 
web of steel frames could be seen rising 
among the tall buildings, which stood out 
in pastel shades against the green velvet 
of the evening sky. 

“'That’s where I work now,” he said. 
“T don’t know much about it, but I’m go- 
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ing to know all there is some day. I shall 
be an engineer before I’m through. Do 
you get that, honey? Short of a fifty-foot 
fall, or a steel girder on the bean, there’s 
nothing that can stop me. And, anyway, 
it’s good to do real work that you can take 
a pride in. I hate to think of the years 
I wasted punching little keys and looking 
on through a window!” 

He looked down into Mary’s fine eyes, 
and became aware of some strangely sweet 
quality in them that he had never seen be- 
fore. She no longer resembled a handsome 
boy. Most astonishingly, she appeared to 
have become very small, very feminine, and 
more than ever desirable. 

“T can’t tell why I was so scared to 
come and see you,” said Ryan. “ It’s fine, 
clean work I’m doing—and you’re only a 
tiny little girl, after all. Kid, I was crazy 
when I tried to say good-by. I love you, 
and I’ve just got to have you! That was 
what made me send back that money.” 

‘““ And when you slammed it right back 
at me like that,’”’ said Mary, “I knew I’d 
never want anybody but you. But I did 
want—oh, I don’t suppose you'll under- 
stand—I did so want to see you do some- 
thing—something I couldn’t do just as well 
myself. Money doesn’t count for such a 
lot with a girl if she gets a man she can 
admire.” 

Ryan watched a casual, curious passer- 
by out of ear-shot before he replied. 

“ Why, it looks to me,” he said with a 
quiet, happy laugh, “ as if a man has only 
to reach out and grab anything in the wide 
world that he wants.” 

It looked that way also to the casual 
passer-by, who, casting back a curious 
glance at that moment, went on his way 
agreeably stimulated by what he had seen. 








FLOWER-OF-GOD 


TuereE blooms a flower divinely fair 
That springs from Love’s own sod; 
Men call it “ Friendship,” but I dare 


To call it 


“ Flower-of-God.” 


To earth its roots are firmly bound, 
To heaven the perfume flies; 

Its blooming-place is holy ground, 
Watched o’er by angel eyes. 


They who upon their heart of hearts 
This perfect flower shall wear 

Know all the joy that earth imparts, 
And all that heaven may share. 
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b—<e| HE battered-looking door in 
the old red wall of the vicar- 
age garden opened quickly. 

A girl came out, slammed 
the door shut again, glanced 
at her wrist-watch, gave an 
exclamation, and started running down the 
lane between the row of thatched cottages. 
She had no hat, and her brown hair 
bobbed up and down. Her face and hands 
were tanned. Although she was at least 
twenty, and her skirt came down to her 
ankles, she ran with the free action of a 
boy, dodged quickly through the swing 
gate at the end of the lane into the corn- 
field, and sprinted up the foot-path. 

Ahead of her, beyond the distant hedge, 
was the highroad that led to the station. 
There was a short cut to it through other 
fields of standing corn, but the station was 
two miles away and she couldn’t possibly 
get there in time. 

In time! Why, good Heavens! She 
put on a spurt as over the top of the hedge 
she caught sight of the village cab pro- 
prietor sitting up on the box of his ram- 
Shackle old four-wheeler. There was a pile 








of luggage behind him, and from inside 
the cab there came the sound of a man- 
dolin. 

The girl waved her arms as she ran and 
yelled out: 

“ Hi! Mr. Barnes! Stop! Wait! Hi!” 

The old man started, turned his head, 
saw the girl, and broke into a broad grin 
as he pulled up the cherry-colored horse. 

“ Marnin’, missy!” he sang out. “ ’Ere 
’e be!” 

As the cab stopped and the girl was 
scrambling through the hedge the mando- 
lin ceased and a laughing voice cried: 


“ What’s the trouble, Barnes? Does the 
old moke want a carrot?” 
“ Half a minute, Dick! It’s me!” Her 


skirt was caught on a blackberry-bush. 

A straw hat, a face, and a collar and tie 
appeared at the cab window and gave a 
yell that made the old horse nearly jerk 
the driver off the box. 

“Whoa! Stop her!” cried Dick. “ Back 
pedal!” 

The cab door shot open and a pair of 
long legs came out. 

The girl dragged herself free of the 
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bramble, very much out of breath, and 
found herself hugged to a rough tweed 
coat that reeked of tobacco. 

“ Good e-nough!” said Dick, kissing the 
little brown face. “I thought you must 
be somewhere about.” 

“IT couldn’t get down to the station in 
time, so I came over the fields to hold you 
up. Oh, Dick! It is good to see you 
again!” 

“ Ditto!” said Dick. “Come on, Jo. 
Let’s climb into the rattle-box and I'll tell 
you all about it.” He helped his sister 
into the cab, paused for a moment, and 
grinned up at Mr. Barnes. “Do you 
think Rosinante can manage us both?” 

The old man wagged his head and 
showed a broken row of yellow tusks as he 
emitted a series of chuckles. 

Dick got in and jerked the door shut. 
He made himself extremely comfcetable, 
stuck his feet up on the opposite seat, 
and linked his arm through the girl’s. 

“Well,” he began very solemnly. 
“ Well, Miss Joyce Ardley-Manners, are 
you aware that you’ve only just escaped 
a tragedy by the skin of your teeth?” 

Joyce looked at him big-eyed. 

“ Tragedy?” 

“Well, what do you call not meeting 
me? You haven’t missed doing so for a 
single vac, and now—on the momentous 
occasion of my coming down for good— 
you only just manage it after a severe 
struggle with a blackberry. Bar cod, 
though, Jo, you’re looking corkingly brown 
and fit. Been amusing yourself?” 

Joyce shrugged her shoulders. “It 
doesn’t matter what I’ve been doing. 
You’ve come home, and the whole thing 
will be different now. Oh, Dick, I’ve been 
scratching out the days on my calendar, 
and I made a perfect donkey of myself 
this morning when your telegram came 
saying that you were arriving by this 
train.” 

Dick squeezed her arm. She was a 
ripping kid! He turned his head away 
from her with a rush of self-consciousness 
because he wanted to say something 
straight from his heart. Brothers and 
sisters cannot meet each other’s eyes when 
they do that! 

“ Jo,” he said, “ you’re—a winner.” 

That was all; but it started a little song 
singing away in Joyce’s heart. She un- 
derstood. 

And so for a space these two spoke to 
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each other by gazing out of opposite win- 
dows of the cab. It was one of those odd 
moments, which always arrive in unexpect- 
ed and paradoxical places, when life seems 
to stand still and listen to what your 
hearts are saying; and years later some 
quaint sound or scent catches you, per- 
haps in another continent, and cancels 
time and space and gives you back that 
moment to live over again. 

Then the old horse stopped outside the 
vicarage gate. 

Dick was home—home for good. 

The finality of it caught him as he 
dropped out of the cab into the sunshine. 

Those four red walls would shut him in 
until — until what? The future seemed 
very remote. There were no shadows to 
mark coming events. The whole horizon 
was a blank. 

He turned and gave Joyce a hand with 
a little laugh. 

“T say,” he said. “ Come to think of 
it, this is somewhat of a mile-stone. It 
rather takes one’s breath away. I wonder 
what the next move will be?” 

“TI wonder!” said. Joyce. 

It was one of the greatest days in her 
life. Almost as far back as she could re- 
member she had always been alone except 
for the spasmodic home-comings of Dick, 
first from school, then from Oxford. 
Domestic responsibility had been thrust 
upon her shoulders very early by the 
death of their mother when they were still 
children, too young for the tragedy to be 
fully realized; and so, with Dick at school 
and a father in the house who seemed, ap- 
parently, to be unaware of her existence, 
she had grown up with no other com- 
panions but the servants, the birds and 
flowers, and then a stray kitten that she 
had adopted; and, later, a whole host of 
people whom she had met in the books 
that she devoured in bed at night. 

Dick she adored. To her he was a bigger 
hero than the literary ones. She endowed 
him with all their good qualities and none 
of their bad ones, and in the vacations she 
laid aside her books and knew no greater 
joy than doing his bidding and following 
his lead. 

Now the unbelievable had come to pass 
and he was not going away again. He was 
going to be with Aer always. Life at once 
reached a higher level. To-day every- 
thing was keyed up several notes above 
yesterday. 
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She watched him helping poor old 
Barnes down with the luggage and was 
very proud of him —tall, loose-limbed, 
broad of back, his old clothes fitting him 
so rippingly. 

Dick on his side was also thinking of the 
vicarage from another point of view. It 
wasn’t just a kick-off place, a roof under 
which to fill in time between terms, a 
rather jolly old house where the swallows 
woke one up in the morning and the scent 
of honeysuckle crept in with the sun and 
made one roll over with a sigh of complete 
content. It was home, the permanent 
scene of his subsequent career. 

Career? 

The word stuck. Incidentally, what was 
his career? The question of being home 
was all right, but what was he going to do 
day after day, week after week, in this 
sleepy old garden? At the moment it was 
paradise, with a hot sun shining and Jo 
to yarn with for hours. But afterward? 
There wasn’t a career in Whiteleaf. Per- 
haps when he had had a talk with his 
father— 

He swung round on Joyce. 

“T say,” he asked, “ how’s dad?” 

His conscience pricked him. Fancy 
never having even thought about his father 
until this moment! 

“I’m rather worried about dad, Dick. 
He spends every niinute from the time he 
gets up till he goes to bed on that wretched 
book of his. I’ve only seen him at meal- 
times for the last month, and then under 
protest.” 

Dick nodded thoughtfully. Yes, that 
book of his was assuming the most in- 
human proportions. No wonder Joyce 
had been lonely. No wonder he had not 
thought of his father in connection with 
home. 

“Perhaps I shall be able to help him 
a bit and take some of the work off his 
shoulders. What about trying to make 
him take up golf?” 

“Oh, Dick! Do you think you really 
could—"’ Joyce fell silent at the brilliance 
of the idea. 

Dick put an arm round her shoulder. 

“There have got to be one or two radi- 
cal changes in the ménage now that I’m 
home. Come on, gimme a hand with these 
things!” 

He dived into the cab and brought out 
the mandolin, a banjo in a case, and a long, 
odd-shaped box. 





“What on earth’s that?” asked Joyce. 

“ That? Oh, that’s a one-stringed fid- 
dle,” said Dick. “ They’re ripping things. 
Look here, I'll teach you to play and we'll 
have some colossal duets. What do you 
say?” 

“ Rather!” said Joyce. 

“ By the way ”—Dick was half in and 
half out of the cab. He emerged with a 
bag of golf-clubs and a picture—“ can you 
lend me a couple of bob for Barnes? I 
haven’t got a bean.” 

Joyce thought hard. “I can lend it 
you out of the housekeeping money,” she 
said. “ But I shall have to go and get it.” 

“Oh, don’t fag,” said Dick. “I'll ask 
him to chalk it up.” 

“ No, don’t do that. Carry these things 
up to the house, and it won’t take me a 
second to get it.” 

“ Right-o!” from Dick. 

They marched up laden with things and 
dumped them down in the hall; and while 
Dick lit a cigarette and gave the cabman 
one and listened to local gossip, Joyce 
dashed up-stairs and got the money. Old 
Barnes beamed and touched his hat and 
waddled away down the drive. 

“ Well,” muttered Dick, “ this is a good 
beginning — in debt within three minutes 
of my getting home!” 


II 


THE two were in the middle of un- 
packing. 

Dick’s room was beneath one of the 
gables. The ceiling sloped up at one end, 
and the lattice window was apparently 
never closed, for creepers climbed over it 
and trailed down against the glass. From 
it could be seen the garden, a large, some- 
what unkempt lawn that reminded Dick 
of a man who had lived for weeks in a 
place where there was no barber. It was 
hemmed in by great beech-trees, and at the 
left corner of the lawn there was a gap in 
the beeches where one of them had been 
struck by lightning many years before. 
Through it one had a glimpse of thatched 
cottages and behind them a corn-field sown 
on the side of a hill. The hill itself was 
shaped like a conical hat, beeches in thou- 
sands decorating the brim, while the crown 
poked up above their topmost branches. 
Here stood forth a great white cross, the 
Whiteleaf Cross, marking the Icknield 
Way, which old Barnes would tell you 
“was scratched by them Druids, folks do 
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say, when the Romans was trapesin’ over 
the country a sheddin’ blood and leavin’ 
remains.” 

Dick was standing in the middle of the 
room, coat off, sleeves up, a bundle of rain- 
bow-hued ties in his hand, a collar-box 
under one arm and a heavy trouser-press 
under the other. A large open trunk stood 
against the bed. 

“ You know,” he said, “ there’s nothing 
the matter with this place except that I 
haven’t got a neat little two-seater.” 

Joyce laughed. She was placing shirts 
and socks in ordered masses in a drawer. 

“Why not an aeroplane while you're 
about it?” 

Dick glanced at her. 
like a car?” 

“Like? There are dozens of things I 
should like, but they’re just as impossible 
as a motor.” Joyce went over and sat on 
the end of the bed. “ You'll have to wait 
till you’re earning thousands a year, 
Dick!” 

“ Give me something more difficult,” 
rejoined Dick with a grin. “ Bet you a 
million I’m raking in those thousands in 
three years from now.” 

“T sha’n’t bet, because I should like to 
lose and you couldn’t pay me if I won. 
Have you decided how you're going to 
make your fortune?” 

Dick looked at her and roared. “ That’s 
good!” he said. “ With my things still 
oozing Oxford from every pore, you ask 
me how I’m going to do it! I’m not going 
to start thinking about it till I’ve forgot- 
ten that I ever took a degree. No, my 
child. The fortune will come all right in 
good time, but my immediate program is 
to get as sunburnt as blazes, bring down 
my handicap at golf, and slack superbly.” 

He burst into song and began arranging 
college photographs along his mantelpiece. 
Presently he turned his head over his 
shoulder and added, “Is that how you 
help me unpack?” 

Joyce was looking at the one-stringed 
fiddle, which she had taken out of its case. 
“ There’s no hurry,” she said. “ How do 
you play this, Dick?” 

“ Gimme the bow, girl! 
this.” 

Dick sat down on a cane chair, put the 
fiddle between his knees, and began rosin- 
ing the bow. 

“Get a handkerchief ready,” he said. 
“I’m going to make you cry.” 


“Wouldn't you 


Now listen to 
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Joyce watched him tune up. He looked 
so big and heavy and muscular that it was 
absurd to think of him playing a delicate 
thing like a fiddle. She laughed at the 
earnest expression which came over his face 
as he held the bow ready. 

Suddenly a beautiful, clear, throbbing 
note filled the room. The girl’s interest 
was caught at once. Then the note 
dropped, sobbing, into a minor key, hic- 
cuped down into passionate chest notes, 
and lurched into wild hysteria. 

There was no question about it at all. 
Dick had a touch. He brought real feel- 
ing out of that twelve-and-sixpenny in- 
strument, and Joyce could absolutely see 
a poor drink-sodden wretch, “losht in 
the impen’trable foresht” of a solitary 
lamp-post, crying aloud in an agony to be 
led out into known territory. 

It was so realistic that at first she held 
her breath almost in horror. Then the 
humor of it caught her and she broke out 
into gusts of laughter. 

“Oh, Dick, stop! 
stop!” 

Dick’s solemn face relaxed and a grin of 
pure delight showed all his teeth; but in- 
stead of stopping, he swung into a love- 
ballad of the streets much abused by barrel 
organs. 

The drunkard disappeared and in his 
place there came into Joyce’s mind a pic- 
ture of a public house in a deserted, rain- 
sluiced street. Outside it there stood a 
woman, draggled and with slatternly hair, 
singing of love for ha’pence. She seemed 
to be a prima donna down and out, a sad, 
terrible figure of a woman whose daily 
bread was misery, and the love of which 
she sang was death. 

Dick stopped abruptly and laid the in- 
strument on the bed. 

Joyce looked at him, large - eyed. 
“ Where did you learn to play such appal- 
ling things?” 

“ Appalling? Why, that’s a popular 
song on all the halls, only they don’t do 
it my way.”’ 

Joyce shivered. 


For Heaven’s sake 


“You'd better go on 


the halls and do it like that. You'd give 
the audience the horrors!” 
Dick laughed. “By Jove! that’s an 


idea! If all else fails, who knows? Come 
on, let’s get this place cleared up a bit and 
then I'll just go down and shake hands 
with the guv’nor.” 

There was no hurry. 
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If the noise they had made staggering 
up the narrow winding stairs with the lug- 
gage had not disturbed his’ father’s work, 
it was a million to a gooseberry that he 
did not even know that Dick was to return 
home that day. 

So when the boy had put away his 
clothes and arranged all his belongings, he 
stood in the middle of the room, looked 
round, grunted, and began putting finish- 
ing touches. He altered the angle of the 
bed, found that one picture was hung 
where he could not see it very clearly, and 
moved it. Finally the appearance of the 
room pleased his eye, although whatever 
differences he had made were practically 
imperceptible. 

There was an oar slung up just under 
the ceiling and tilted so that the names 
and weights painted on the blade could be 
deciphered. There were two silver pots, one 
at either end of the mantelpiece. The left- 
hand one was full of golf-balls. All round 
the walls were brown-framed groups of men 
in rowing shorts, smiling self-consciously 
against a background of college wall. 

Dick was in every one of these photo- 
graphs. They formed, in fact, a kind of 
chart of his college career. In the earliest- 
dated ones he sat timidly at the extreme 
edge, or stood behind all the other men. 
But in every succeeding group he was 
nearer the center, until finally he was in 
the seat of honor, proud captain of the 
crew. 

The book-shelf, which hung on the wall 
by the bed, seemed to be filled largely by 
Kipling. Here and there, on window-ledge 
and table, were a tobacco-jar with the col- 
lege crest on it, a cigarette-box, pipes, 
pouches, innumerable odds and ends, and 
a large bowl of flowers which told of 
Joyce’s expectation of his home-coming. 

Dick sniffed them appreciatively. “ Odd,” 
he murmured, “what a note a bowl of 
flowers strikes. Hope she’ll make a habit 
of it.” Then he peeled, had a cold bath, 
slipped into white flannels and a blazer, 
and went down-stairs whistling loudly with 
a pipe in his hand. 

He popped his head into the dining- 
room. 

Joyce looked up with a smile. 

Dick leaned round the door and grinned. 
“ Bet you a bob the guv’nor doesn’t do 
any more work to-day. How soon’s tea?” 

“Ten minutes,” said Joyce. 

Dick closed the door again, and his 


rubber shoes flapped along the polished 
boards till he reached the door of his 
father’s room. 

There was a tiny pause before he 
knocked. 

There had always been a pause before 
he knocked at that door. As a small boy 
he had never gone into the room unless 
there was some trouble to be accounted 
for, some scrape to be explained away or 
atoned. The atmosphere of the place, with 
its high shelves crowded with strange, 
stodgy books, its carpet, faded and frayed, 
its orderliness and dustiness, its one oil 
painting of a hard-faced man in old-fash- 
ioned clothes, was severe and reproachful. 
The window, which gave a peep of green 
lawn and swaying branches, seemed to in- 
vite escape, but even that was guarded by 
thick, dark curtains. The chairs, too, were 
old and stiff and prim. There was nothing 
kindly about the room. 

There was no reply to Dick’s quiet tap; 
so he knocked again, a little more loudly. 
Then there was a restless movement inside, 
and a querulous voice said: ‘ Come.” 

Dick went in and shut the door softly 
behind him. As he did so he seemed to 
drop his years and become a boy once 
more. As far back as he could remember 
he had always seen the same things when 
he turned from that door and looked into 
the room—his father’s back bent over the 
writing-table, great thick books propped 
open in front of him, and a large, square, 
glass ink-well by his writing-pad. The 
teeth-on-edge scratching of a quill pen 
was the only sound. 

For several seconds he stood rooted at 
the door. Then he took a breath and 
stuffed his pipe into his pocket. 

“ Hello, dad!” he said cheerily. He 
crossed over and stood beside the desk. 
“ How are you?” 

The quill ceased. Dick’s father looked 
up, surprised. “ What is it?” he said. 
“ What is it?” 

It was a rather tired face, with a dry 
skin that told of lack of fresh air. The 
hair was powdered with white, the lips 
thin. The eyes were those of a dreamer. 
They looked at you and saw something 
far away. The clerical collar had the 
effect of cutting off short the ascetic head, 
leaving it dissociated from the meager 
body, with narrow shoulders and hollow 
chest, which only filled up a corner of the 
big study chair. 


~~ 
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The Rev. John Ardley-Manners, vicar 
of Whiteleaf, ought at best to have been 
a Hindu fakir, so that he might have sat 
all his life, clad only in a loin-cloth, with 
the bones of his emaciated body protru- 
ding from their case of skin, contemplating 
the mysteries of Buddha. At worst he 
should have remained forever a don, so 
that the footsteps of life might have passed 
by his college window muffled, leaving him 
serenely engaged in his life’s work, the re- 
writing of wisdom laboriously acquired 
from the writings of long-dead men. 

As it was, he had drifted down from 
Oxford and into the church much as an 
empty punt at Henley bumps gently down- 
stream and fetches up eventually in some 
quiet backwater, there to wait until it is 
dragged out and towed back. One of the 
bumps on the way down-stream was matri- 
mony; and even that had not waked him 
from his dreams. His wife had been more 


a housekeeper than a wife, and after the 
first and second little lives came tapping 
at their door and she had passed out, 
where could he find better refuge than in 
his dingy study with its all-absorbing lexi- 


cons and Greek tomes? Only death, ap- 
parently, could tow him out of his back- 
water. 

Dick held out his hand. “Sorry if I 
disturbed you,” he said. “ But I’ve just 
got back, ana so I came in to say how are 
you?” 

The Rev. John, as he was called by 
his parishioners, laid down his pen re- 
luctantly and took Dick’s hand, wincing at 
the grip he received. ‘‘ Down, Richard?” 
he said abstractedly. “ Let me see, where 
are we?” He turned to look up the 
calendar. 

Dick laughed. ‘“ That won’t help you,” 
he said. “I went to Henley after term, 
and we pulled off the Ladies’ Plate.” He 
made the statement with all the pride of 
a captain who has brought his crew to 
imperishable glory. 

To his father it conveyed nothing. The 
days when he, too, had been an under- 
graduate were so long dead, buried beneath 
a tumulus of dictionaries. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I hope you'll have a 
pleasant vacation, Richard. By the way, 
when do you go up for your degree—this 
vear or next?” 

Dick laughed again. It was extraordi- 
nary. Here he had been making history 
and his own father knew nothing what- 
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ever about it. “I’ve been a B.A. for 
some time,” he said. 

The Rev. John frowned and picked up 
his pen. “ God bless my soul!” he said. 
“ You’ve got your degree, you say?” He 
was vainly struggling to bring himself 
back to the present. “Then you must 
have finished at Oxford?” 

“Yes,” said Dick. “I’m down for 
good, and I got home about an hour ago.” 

“ Dear me, dear me! How extraordi- 
nary.” The old man looked at him specu- 
latively. “It seems but the other day 
that you first went up.” He waved his 
hand with an air of gentle apology. “ All 
this work keeps me so busy that I really—” 

Dick decided upon a bold stroke. He 
put his hand on his father’s shoulder. 

“Look here, dad,” he said. “ Now that 
I’m home, can’t I help you? Can’t I take 
some of this work off your shoulders? 
Wouldn’t it be easier for you to dictate it 
to me? You see, I’ve got nothing to do, 
and—” 

“ Dictate!” The old man echoed the 
word almost in horror. It was almost as 
bad as if Dick had-proposed to play foot- 
ball in the study, or fire off guns. It was 
asking him to reconstruct his lifetime’s 
habits. ‘“ Dictate! No, Richard, I could 
not dictate this. It is far too serious and 
difficult. It necessitates concentration, 
meditation, and absolute quiet. Run away 
and play, my boy. You'll find your sister 
somewhere about, I dare say.” 

He turned to his writing once more and 
shook his head as if to dismiss the whole 
thing from his mind. Then with a kind of 
start he looked up again and spoke quickly, 
almost apologetically. “ It was very kind 
of you, Richard. Very kind.” 

Dick remained silent. He felt, as in- 
deed he looked, out of place in that room. 
His white flannels did not harmonize with 
those yellowing manuscripts, and his brawn 
and sunburn were altogether incongruous, 
too vigorous, beside the pale, blue-veined, 
sedentary scholar who was his father. 

He came back from the door and broke 
in again. “ Look here, father, can’t you 
take a little holiday? You're looking as 
if a bit more fresh air would do you good. 
Why not come out on the links with Jo 
and me?” 

The Rev. John sighed. “No, thank 
you, Richard. I am very well—I cannot 
spare the time. You'll find some one up 
there to play with, doubtless.” 
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A page creaked mustily as he turned it 
over. 
Dick hesitated a moment, then left the 
room quietly. 
III 
Joyce was in the act of pouring out tea. 


“ Thank goodness!” said Dick. 
Joyce looked at him and saw a worried 


expression on his usually cheery face. 
“ What’s up?” she asked. 

“Up! Tm up! At least I’m not. I’m 
down, and out! I feel as if a steam-roller 
had just passed over my soul. Up! 


Great Scott, Jo! I’ve just been talking to 
the guv’nor and he knocked me out, laid 
me cold and stiff on the carpet, metaphor- 
ically speaking at least.” 

He sat down, said “ Thankee”’ as she 
handed him a cup of tea, and began stir- 
ring it moodily. 

The French windows giving on the lawn 
were both wide open. - Wagtails darted 
over the grass seeking food, and the sun 
came in and made a warm patch on the 
faded carpet. 

Joyce looked at her brother a little anx- 
iously. She couldn't gather from his tone 
whether they had not actually quarreled. 
“What do you mean, Dick?’’ she asked. 
“ Has anything—happened?”’ 

“Yes,” said Dick. “Something has 
happened. The guv’nor has been turned 
into a bookworm. Honestly I don’t be- 
lieve he’s alive. I believe he’s just a pen 
and a brain, and that he'll go on scratch- 
ing away when you and I are both dead 
and buried for all eternity. Why, he didn't 
know I’d got a degree. He didn’t know I 
had left Oxford, and when I suggested golf 
he shivered as though I'd proposed to 
throw him into the Serpentine on Christ- 
mas morning.” 

Joyce nodded. 

“ T was afraid of it,” she said. “ I think 
he’s forgotten that I’m his daughter. The 
other day, in one of my frequent attempts 
to make him come out for a walk, he got 
quite angry and ordered me out of the 
room. Poor dad! When do you think 
he'll get the thing done?” 

Dick grunted and reached out for the 


jam pot. “ He'll never get it dore. It’s 
interminable. What I’m wondering is, will 


Incidentally, what 
Do you know?” 
“No. Don’t 


it ever be published? 
is it that he’s writing? 

Joyce shook her head. 
you?” 


& 
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“ Blowed if I do!” said Dick. “ All I 
spotted was a Greek lexicon, a pile of fools- 
cap covered with his writing, and some 
Greek manuscripts in front of him. But 
the Lord only knows what it’s all about.” 

“Have some more tea,” suggested 
Joyce. 

Dick passed his cup in silence. ‘ One 
thing,” he said thoughtfully, “ he’s per- 
fectly happy doing it. I believe he'll die 
the day he writes the last word—if he 
ever does!” 

* Oh, Dick!” 

But Dick had been more moved than he 
knew by that curious interview with his 
father. He got up and went over to the 
window and stood looking blankly out for 
several minutes. 

If only there had been a mother in that 
house! 

He turned 
head was bent. 
shoulder and gave it a squeeze. 
human, anyhow, Jo! Thank 
that!” 

She made an odd noise in her throat, 
jumped up and put her arms round him 
and clung to him, sobbing violently—sob- 
bing like a woman who has at last broken 
down the barriers of long self-restraint. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick! It’s horrible. It 
makes me frightened! I’ve tried to make 
him love me, but he looks at me without 
seeing me. He sits down and eats his food 
and never says a word. He creeps from 
room to room like a ghost. It’s like liv- 
ing with a dead person. Dick, don’t leave 
me alone here again. I—” 

Her head fell against his tobacco-smell- 
ing blazer and she cried desperately, ma- 
king no sound, fighting for self-control. 

Dick felt her body shaking against his 
and was awed and alarmed. He held her 


from the window. Joyce's 
Dick put a hand on her 
“ You're 
God for 


tight and said: “Jo! Jo! Don’t, dear, 
don’t!” 
But there was something so clumsy 


about this lump of a brother that she 
pulled herself up and gave a little choky 
laugh. ‘“‘ Don’t mind me, Dick,” she said. 
“T’m a fool.” 


“Come on,” said Dick _ restlessly. 
“ Let’s get out into the sun. Let’s go and 
be strenuous. I can feel the cobwebs 


growing over me.” 

He shook himself, pulled out a pipe, and 
began filling it quickly. 

Joyce blew her nose and looked at her 
tear-stained face in the glass. Then she 
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hurried across the room and spoke at the 
door without turning round. “I'll be 
ready in five minutes.” 

“ Good for you!’’ said Dick. 
your golf-clubs.” 

“ They’re in the clubhouse,” said Joyce. 

Dick went slowly up to his room and 
shut the door. He stood there with his 
eyes on the carpet. “ My God!” he mut- 
tered. “ Think of it!” Then he shook 
himself again, blowing out clouds of to- 
bacco-smoke, filled his pockets with golf- 
balls from the silver pot, caught up his 
clubs, and went down into the garden. 

While he stood there hatless in the sun, 
a little black cat leaped out of the dining- 
room and ran up, purring loudly, and 
rubbed its head against his legs. 

Dick stooped and picked up the soft, 
warm, purring thing. It sat there on his 
arm, eyes tight shut, while he tickled it 
under the chin. 

“ Friendly little blighter, aren’t you? 
But look at the muck you’re making my 
blazer in, eh?” 

And then Joyce came out looking like a 
sunbeam after a rain-storm. 

“ Hello,” she said, “I see Tramp is ma- 
king love to you. Dear Tramp!” 

“Ts that its name?” 

“Yes,” said Joyce. “ He wandered up 
to me one morning, followed me across the 
fields, and has been here ever since.” 

Dick gave the cat a last stroke and 
dropped it on the lawn. 

“ Ready?” he said, and picked up his 
bag of clubs. Tramp scampered away at 
the clatter they made, and the brother and 
sister went over the grass and out into the 
lane. 

The board-school was emptying itself 
and children of all sizes came dashing 
round the corner, shrill-voiced at their re- 
lease. On seeing Joyce they all touched 
their caps and grinned cheerily and stared. 

“ Evenin’, miss! ." 


“ Bring 


Evenin’, miss! 

Joyce smiled back and then looked at 
Dick with a touch of pride. 

“You're quite the hero,” she told him. 
“ They don’t often see anybody like you.” 

“ That's the worst of this place,” said 
Dick. “ There’s nobody here except a few 
tired spinsters.” He held the swing gate 
open in the hedge and they went through 
into the field. “ But, by Jove!” he added, 
“ that makes up for a good deal.” 

The field in which they were sloped 
steeply up to the beech forest at the top 
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of the hill. Left and right the hills ran 
out, breaking off suddenly and jaggedly on 
a far horizon. Behind them the valley 
spread away, flat and patched with tiny 
fields, like an old-fashioned quilt, elms 
sprouting out of the divisional hedges, 
white ribbons of road twisting and turning 
and then vanishing from sight. And over 
all the sun shone gloriously, enriching all 
the colors and adding to the restful quiet 
of it all. Their path, always climbing, led 
through a beech copse out onto the road— 
the road that crawled through Whiteleaf, 
turned abruptly at right angles at the end 
of the village, and then shot up over the 
steep hill by the Whiteleaf Cross. 

The spot was a very Arcadia. A young 
man, one of the Arcadians, came out from 
behind a copse which almost hid a tent, 
saw them, and waved his hand and sang 
out “ Good afternoon!” 

Joyce smiled at him. 

Dick turned to his sister when they had 
entered the lane that took them narrowly 
and steeply up to the golf-links. “ Who 
is that chap?” he asked. 

“ He’s the village optimist,” answered 
Joyce. “ He used to be an international 
footballer, but he had an accident or some- 
thing, and now he works on the farm and 
lives in that tent, and if anybody asks him 
how he is he laughs and says that he’ll be 
as strong as a lion in a year’s time.” 

There was rather an odd note in her 
voice. It was as though she desired to 
convince herself of the fact that he would 
really become as strong as a lion. 

“ Hasn’t he got any people or anything? 
Fancy living absolutely alone in that tent! 
I should go mad.” Dick suddenly stopped 
in his tracks. ‘“ Look here, does he play 
golf? Let’s ask him along.” 

Joyce shook her head. ‘“ He sometimes 
walks round and finds balls for me, but he 
never plays. But let’s go and ask him, 
Dick. I’m sure he would love to come.” 

It was excellently put. Dick didn’t 
gather that she very much wanted him to 
come. 

So these two brown, healthy young 
things turned back. Dick dropped his bag 
of clubs into the hedge. That was one 
good thing about Arcadia. You could 
leave your watch hanging on a bramble 
— you'd find it there when you'd finished 
golf. 

“What's the man’s name?’’ asked Dick 
when they sighted the tent once more. 
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“Mr. Turnbull,” said Joyce. “ Frank 
Turnbull.” 

Dick called. “I say, Turnbull!” 

“ Hello!” and the man came out. 

“ Oh, look here,” said Dick. ‘“ Are you 
busy? My sister and I wondered if you'd 
care to come and play golf.” 

A smile lit up the other’s eyes as they 
passed from Dick to Joyce and stayed 
there. 

“T don’t play,” he answered; “ but if 
you're certain it won’t bore you, I should 
like to walk round.” 

“Good man,” said Dick. ‘“ Come on.” 

Turnbull put a hand on a post in the 
middle of the hedge, vaulted over, clam- 
bered down the bank, and joined them. 
He turned to Joyce as they walked along. 
“ How are you? I haven’t seen you about 
for some days, but perhaps that’s because 
I’ve been down at Risborough most of the 
time.” 

“Oh, I've been 
usual,” said Joyce. 
Dick, Mr. Turnbull.” 
pride in her voice. 

Turnbull and Dick gripped each other 
by the hand. 

“ You're just down from Oxford to-day, 
aren’t you?” said Turnbull. ‘“ Although 
I’ve never seen you before, I think I know 
all about you.” 

“ How d’you work it?” asked Dick. 

Turnbull ‘laughed. “Oh, the farm- 
hands are the best newspaper we've got. 
They absorb information like beer. It’s 
almost uncanny. Quite three weeks ago I 
heard that you were expected to-day 
and weren’t you playing a mandolin as 
you came up in the cab?” 

Dick gasped. “ Yes; 
you? I didn’t see you.” 

Turnbull smiled. ‘“ The little old wom- 
an who gets my food told me about half 
an hour ago. Where she got it from is a 
mystery, because she’s been up to the el- 
bows in soap-suds all the afternoon.” 

‘Good Lord!” exclaimed Dick. “I 
never heard anything like it. Can one 
have a bath in this place without the whole 
village standing outside watching? What 
happens when there’s something really 
snappy to talk about?” 

“Oh,” said Joyce, “don’t you imagine 
for a moment that only the farm-hands 
have a sort of wireless telegraphy. Wait 
till you see all the bonnets nodding outside 
the church on Sunday. Then you won’t 
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wonder. After all, what else is there to 
come to church for?” 

Turnbull laughed, but he glanced at the 
girl, struck by the sudden touch of sar- 
casm. He had never heard that note in 
her before. After all, it was her own fa- 
ther who conducted the services. Had she 
made the remark merely as an attempt at 
humor, or was there anything behind it? 

“No, thank you!” said Dick. “No 
bonnets for me! 
by church-time.” 

He flung the strap of his bag over his 
shoulder as they climbed the lane once 
more. 

“Wish I were a man,” said Joyce. 
“ You boys can attend service or not, just 
as you please, and no one says a word. 
But suppose I said ‘No bonnets!’ and 
stayed away, too—TI, the vicar’s unfor- 
tunate daughter! Think of it!” She 
laughed. 

“Ah! But then a vicar’s daughter is an 
institution,” said Dick, ‘“‘ while a vicar’s 
son is merely an Oxford man.” 

“Or a black sheep,” added Turnbull. 

“Well,” said Joyce, ‘“ wouldn’t you 
rather be a mere Oxford man or a black 
sheep than a vicar’s daughter?” 

‘TI suppose it would be a terrible fate,” 
said Turnbull, “if one weren’t blessed 
with a sense of humor.” 

As they went single-file up the lane, all 
flecked with shadows from the overhang- 
ing boughs, Turnbull ran his eye over Dick, 
broad, hard, and with enough vitality to 
remove any obstacle from the road of life 
which was just about to open in front of 
him; and then over Joyce, slim and beau- 
tiful and utterly desirable. He watched 
the thick curls bobbing at the back of her 
neck as she walked and the delicious curve 
of her chin as she half turned and flung 
back a remark. 

They had health as well as youth, these 
two, while he—as he labored up the path 
behind them he had to call all his own 
sense of humor to the rescue. 

The contrast was very strong. 


IV 


THERE are certain types of men whom 
at sight you either like enormously or dis- 
like intensely. Others again have no effect 
whatever. They remain vague, nebulous 
creatures, lacking all personality. 

Turnbull was one of those you liked at 
once without exactly knowing why. He 
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was nothing much to look at; just a big, 
bony frame and an ordinary sort of face. 
Perhaps it was his eyes that did the trick. 
They glanced at you whimsically, and you 
caught it and felt better at once. He went 
about in a strange assortment of garments 
that yet looked so right that the thought 
of him in a tail-coat and a white shirt and 
tie was ridiculous. 

To start with, he had no hat, and his 
hair showed which way the wind blew. 
Then he had a dark-blue flannel shirt, 
open at the neck, a pair of hideous cloth 
breeches fixed up with a broad, brown 
canvas belt—the sort of thing without 
which no stable-boy is complete — very 
coarse woolen stockings, and enormous 
boots, with soles about an inch thick, that 
had not been cleaned, apparently, since 
the previous winter. His shirt-sleeves were 
invariably rolled up and his arms were al- 
most like a negro’s. 

Dick took an instant liking to him. He 
watched him holding gates open for Joyce, 
chevying cows out of the way when she 
found herself bunkered behind one of 
them, and listened with interested amaze- 
ment to the intense sympathy of his “ Oh, 
hard luck!” when she sliced a ball over the 
hedge. The man had quietly possessed 
himself of her bag at the start with an 
“I’m caddying for you,” and when Joyce 
protested hotly he had grinned at her and 
said: “ You're keeping us all waiting.” 

Dick turned to him suddenly and said: 
“T say, Turnbull, tell me! How is it we’ve 
never met before? Have you only just 
come to this place?” 

“ Bless you, no! I’ve been here nearly 
a year now. Fact is, though, when you 
were here the last couple of vacs I wasn’t 
getting about much, so we didn’t run 
across each other. Here’s your pill.” 

“T see,” said Dick. “ Well, if you ever 
care to receive visitors, you may expect Jo 
and me along. What about serenading 
him one evening, Jo, with the one-stringed 
fiddle?” 

“Not that thing!" objected 
quickly. “ Bring the banjo.” 

“ Bring ‘em all!” said Turnbull. “ Come 
up and make a start to-night, will you?” 

“ What do you say, Jo?” 

“ Rather!” said Joyce. 


Joyce 


“What fun! 


We'll imagine ourselves in a gondola in 
Venice, with a warm moon and the water 
all splashed with silver.” 

“ And ” 


said Turnbull emphatically, 
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“ the pitch-black shadows under the Ponte 
dei Sospiri, where they ran stilettos through 
overbold lovers in the old days—” 

“Have you been there?” The envy in 
Joyce’s voice was intense. 

“Yes. I put in a fortnight in Venice 
about five years ago.” 

“Oh, lucky you!” said Joyce. “I’ve 
read and read about it till I ache to go.” 

“You never know your luck.” 

Joyce shook her head. “ Aylesbury and 
Wycombe seem to be the farthest my hori- 
zon will stretch.” 

“ Wait till I’m earning my three thou- 
sand a year, Jo. We'll take the car with 
us then—what?” 

“ You'll be married by then,” laughed 
Joyce. 

“ Well, what about you?” retorted Dick. 

“Me? Oh, pooh!” said Joyce. 

Turnbull looked at her and said nothing. 

He was carrying her golf-bag. That 
was about all he would ever be able to do 
for her. Joyce married! The thought 
stung him like an angry wasp. No one 
would ever know. 

But Dick guessed that very night. 

It was about ten o’clock when they left 
the vicarage on serenading bent—he with 
the one-stringed fiddle which he refused 
to leave behind, she with the banjo to 
counteract the melancholy which it couldn’t 
help producing. 

A great harvest-moon dangled above 
their heads like the eye of an oncoming 
motor-car. It was one of those evenings 
full of mystery, when all motion seems 
suspended, not a leaf rustling, not a sound 
of any kind. The earth gave forth strong 
perfumes, freshened by the dew; and the 
two crossing the meadow, all frosty in the 
moonlight, looked from the top of the hill 
like a couple of fairies who had crept out 
of the beech forest. They were caught by 
the spirit of the evening and walked slow- 
ly, talking, when they did talk, in whispers. 

At last they came to the clump of trees 
which sheltered the tent. A lamp threw 
bright rays out between the open flaps and 
several moths were beating their wings 
against its glass. Three canvas chairs had 
been set up outside facing the silvery 
valley. 

“ Hello, Turnbull! 
called Dick softly. 

There was no answer as Joyce and he 
climbed up into the light. The tent was 
empty. 


Here we are!” 
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“ He has probably been called up to the 
farm,” said Joyce. There was more than 
a touch of disappointment in her voice. 
She put down the banjo and stretched her- 
self out in one of the deck-chairs. 

“Looks pretty comfortable in there,” 
said Dick, peering about. 

There was a trundle-bed on one side of 
the tent-pole and a little table at its head 
on which were two pipes, some books, a 
large tin of tobacco, a camera, and the 
lamp. Above the lamp there was some- 
thing pinned to the tent. It caught Dick’s 
inquisitive eye. He went in and held the 
lamp up so that he could see. 

His lips pursed in a noiseless whistle 
and his eyebrows went up in two half- 
circles. It was a snap-shot of Joyce talk- 
ing to two village children. She wore no 
hat and the sun shone into her smiling 
face. As much as possible of the children 
had been cut away with a pair of scissors 
so as to leave only Joyce. 

Dick put down the lamp very quietly 
and came out and sat down. He said noth- 
ing, but looked across at his sister. Did 
she know? He took out his pipe and 
loaded it very thoughtfully. 

“ Hello, you’re here. Ripping! Sorry I 
wasn’t standing at the portcullis to wel- 
come you to my castle. Is it any good my 
offering you a cigarette?” 

Turnbull came up noiselessly over the 
grass. Dick watched him as he looked at 
Joyce. 

“No, thanks,” said Joyce. She smiled 
up at him. Turnbull pulled up the middle 
deck-chair and produced a pipe. 

“Try this,” said Dick, handing over 
his pouch. “ It’s Oxford stuff, and not so 
bad.” 

“ Thanks,” said 
great up here?” 

There was a long silence. The lights of 
Risborough twinkled in the distance and a 
far-off train rumbled faintly along in a tiny 
blur of moving light. And behind them a 
moth kept hitting the lamp with little 
thuds. The three were in shadow, but 
Dick’s pipe bubbled on one side of him 
and out of the corner of his eye Turnbull 
could catch soft glimpses of Joyce’s pro- 


Turnbull. “Isn't it 


file. He had forgotten to fill his pipe. 
“Play something, Dick,” said Joyce 
quietly. ‘“ Something restful.” 


Did she know? Dick was not sure. He 
raised an arm and reached for the fiddle- 
case. And as he did so he saw Turnbull 
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shiver and then begin quickly loading the 
pipe. 

“What would you like, Turnbull?” he 
said. “‘ As we’re serenading you, the choice 
is yours.” 

‘Something ’"—he sought for a word, 
and found hers—* restful.” 

So Dick played—softly, as if the moon 
had muted his string. It was as though 
some little pixy had leaped forth from a 
tree-bole and stood singing a magic tune 
that would throw a spell over them. Mus- 
cular, old, ordinary Dick, without a care in 
the world beyond sun and golf-balls! It 
was a curious kink in him, this music- 
making on cheap instruments. Give him 
a real violin and he was self-conscious, no 
good. But give him a banjo or a common 
or garden one-stringed thing that could be 
made out of a cigar-box and a bit of 
broom-handle and he could make it laugh 
or cry, dance and sing. 

He played quaint bits of things in a 
minor key, Oriental and throbbing, which 
filled the air with the scent of musk and 
jasmine and marigolds—things which came 
to this typical college boy from goodness 
knows where. 

No one said anything or moved when 
he stopped playing. He had cast a spell. 
The silence was heavy with thought. 

Then suddenly Turnbull got up, went 
into the tent, dived into a large trunk, 
and brought out a colored rug. 

“T am sorry!” he said. “I ought to 
have thought of this before. The dew is 
awfully heavy to-night.” He unfolded the 
rug and spread it over Joyce. 

“ You keep it,” said she. “ We shall 
have to be going in a few minutes.” 

‘ Going?” Turnbull stood very still. 
Then he went quickly into the tent again, 
talking as he did so. ‘“ You mustn’t think 
of going. Why, we haven’t smoked one 
pipe yet. Like a rug, old man?” 

“ No, thanks,”’ said Dick. 

‘“ What did you stop for?” asked Turr- 
bull. He came out wrapped in a thick 
overcoat and stood in front of Joyce. 
“ Please don’t go yet. I haven’t enter- 
tained friends for ages, and besides, it’s 
much too nice out here to go to bed. I 
say, what about coffee and biscuits?” 

“Oh, great!” said Dick. He under- 
stood. 

Turnbull swung round on him, beam- 
ing. “I think so—what? There’s a billy 
in there and a spirit-lamp. We'll have it 
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Go on, young 


steaming hot in a jiffy. 
the orchestra 


feller-me-lad! Start up 
while I get the tucker.” 

So they had coffee out of one cup and 
a tooth-glass and biscuits out of a tin, and 
Dick did “ stunts’ on the banjo and they 
laughed and talked hard, all three at once; 
and it was not until the old Whiteleaf 
clock chimed midnight in a shocked, re- 
proachful sort of way that they made a 
move. 

“T’ve never been so late in my life,’ 
said Joyce. “ We shall have to do a sprint, 
Dick.” 

“ Rather not! The guv’nor thinks we’re 
in bed—if he ever noticed our absence at 
all. And, anyhow, I’m not without prac- 
tise at climbing in after hours.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Turnbull,” said Joyce. 
“It’s been ripping.” She gave him her 
hand and made no attempt to disguise the 
softness in her eyes. 

Turnbull caught his breath. “ Yes,” he 
said, “ simply ripping. Good night. Will 
you—bring your jo up again some time, 
Dick?” 

“ Both of ’em,”’ said Dick quietly. “ So- 
long. See you to-morrow.” 

Turnbull held the lamp for them while 
they climbed down into the road. “ So- 
long,” he said. 

Joyce took Dick’s arm and called out 
good night once more as they tramped 
away in the moonlight. 

Until the crunch of their feet on the 
gravel had quite died away Turnbull stood 
there listening. Then he walked slowly 
into the tent and blew out the lamp. 

Joyce must never know! 

V 

Tue days ambled by—hot, lazy days, 
during which Dick slacked superbly, aid- 
ed and abetted by Joyce. 

They golfed every morning, and under 
his stern eye she improved by leaps and 
bounds. Up till now she had merely pot- 
tered round the links by herself as a means 
of killing time, a means of taking her mind 
off the eternal silence and loneliness of the 
vicarage—the mausoleum, as she some- 
times called it. But now there was Dick 
to play with, so she began to play the 
game with eagerness and enthusiasm. She 
absorbed her brother’s hints and concen- 
trated upon one day beating him level. 

And that was not all. If Dick had only 
known how much his presence meant to 
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her! The whole world was different. Her 
housekeeping, before a system of heart- 
breaking economy, now became a daily 
enterprise—something must be got that 
Dick liked, and if it cost another so much 
a pound—well, she would knock off sugar 
in her tea. After all, the tea was the 
thing. 

She came down in the mornings with a 
song upon her lips. She went about dust- 
ing and tidying with a little chuckle of 
delight at the remembrance of Dick’s 
sieepy face when she had carried in his 
early morning tea. His hair had looked 
like a cubist picture of a storm at sea, 
dear old Dick! She pampered him ab- 
surdly, knew that she did, and did it all 
the more. She hated getting up early— 
before Dick came home. Now she never 
thought about it. She just got up and 
made his tea and turned on his bath. 
When Dick began to teach her the banjo 
her rage was fierce because her fingers felt 
so awkward and unsupple. He was keen 
to play duets. Therefore she would learn, 
and when he dozed off to sleep on his back 
in the sun after lunch she crept away to 
a far corner of the garden and slaved away 
at the wretched instrument until she had 
blisters on the first three fingers of her 
right hand. 

They went up at night and ventured 
into the black forest, all eery with mys- 
terious rustlings and whisperings that 
made their hearts go pump, pump and 
their eyes peer this way and that to catch 
a glimpse of the night creatures at their 
work. They were glad to hurry out again 
onto the grassy hilltop and breathe freely 
once more. 

Then they sat by the Whiteleaf Cross 
and looked out upon the sleeping valley 
and told each other, at first with some 
hesitation, of their hopes and ambitions. 
The hand of darkness opens the door of 
confidence. 

Dick inclined to the theory that every 
man had an affinity somewhere or other on 
this earth, and that the point, therefore, 
was not to bother about finding a suitable 
girl to marry, but to wait until you met 
the “one and only.” 

“But suppose you never meet her?” 
suggested Joyce. 

Dick shrugged his shoulders. “ Better 
remain a bachelor than marry the wrong 
woman. Have you ever thought about 
getting married, Jo?” 
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Then Joyce 
‘I suppose all 


There was a tiny pause. 
nodded. ‘“* Yes,” she said. 
girls do some time or other.” 

“ Any idea of the sort of husband you’d 
like?” He laughed. “If you let me 
know, I'll try and find one to meet the 
requirements.” 

“Thanks!” said Joyce dryly. “I 
should prefer to choose my own. But 
there again you men have got the best of 
it. We have to wait patiently until the 
right man decides that he likes us. We 
can’t go and ask him, however much we 
may be in love with him.” 

“ Still,” said Dick, “‘ it seems to me that 
it would remain just as much of a toss-up 
whether we ask you or you ask us. You 
can’t possibly tell what sort of a husband 
a man will make. Marriage plays the 
devil. For instance, do you suppose I 
shall remain the same when I’m married?” 

“You'll only alter in one or two little 
things.” 

“ Well, then,” said Dick quietly, “ take 
a man like Turnbull.” 


“Mr. Turnbull!” Joyce caught her 
breath. “Any girl will be lucky to get 


He’s—he’s so big and straight and 
He'd make a perfect 


him. 
simple and natural. 
husband.” 

“He’s got an ugly old mug,” 
Dick. 

Joyce only smiled and repeated the ex- 
pression as if she liked it. Her eyes 
slipped across the tree-tops to the spot 
where his tent ought to be. 

Dick had half expected her to leap down 
his throat. Her bland repetition of the 
phrase puzzled him. He moved slightly, 
so as to be able to watch her out of the 
corners of his eyes. Then he said: “ By 
the way, I found out that he’s badly in 
love with some girl.” 

This was so unexpected that it had the 
desired effect. It startled Joyce. She 
sat up and looked at Dick almost fiercely. 
“Some girl? How do you know? Did 
he tell you?” 

“No,” said Dick. “ But he’s got her 
photograph pinned to the tent over his 
bed.” 

It might have been only the effect of 
moonlight, but Joyce’s face looked very 
white as she stared out over the valley, 
her breast motionless, as though she 
couldn’t breathe. Frank in love! She 
always thought of him as Frank, had done 
so for many months, ever since the after- 
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noon when she had had a side-slip on her 
bicycle and sprawled in the road, cutting 
her hands to pieces on the knifelike grit. 
The big, bare-armed man had dashed up, 
lifted her like a feather, carried her into 
the nearest cottage, and insisted on her 
sitting still while he bathed her hands and 
tied them up with surprising gentleness of 
touch. Then he had picked up her bicycle, 
bent the front wheel straight, and trundled 
it down the hill for her. 

Some girl’s photograph was pinned to 
his tent. It couldn’t be! The memory of 
that first meeting was no clearer than the 
memory of many other afternoons when 
they had met on the golf-links, alone but 
for the lambs which played games on the 
bunkers while their bleating mothers 
watched them anxiously. They had sat on 
the last green and talked books in the set- 
ting sun, with the smell of honeysuckle 
all round them, and gradually the whim- 
sical giant who said quaint things that 
stuck in her memory, had crept into the 
lonely girl’s heart, had taken a big place 
in her life. 

There were only two men in it, Dick and 
Frank Turnbull —and Dick was hardly 
ever home. In the cold silence of the 
vicarage the thought of Frank up there 
on the hill brought her comfort. She made 
no secret of the fact that she liked his 
companionship. She was only twenty and, 
from the isolation of her life, was in many 
respects considerably younger than most 
girls of her age—girls who go to dances 
and meet men every day. When, there- 
fore, she admitted in her heart of hearts 
that this feeling for him was love, she did 
it shyly, almost as if she thought it im- 
modest to do so. 

And now this bomb had been flung at 
her. To do Dick justice, he didn’t intend 
it to be a bomb, but it threw everything 
into a different focus. She had never 
known jealousy before. This other girl had 
no right in Frank’s tent. She was an in- 
truder who must be thrust out at the 
earliest possible moment — not later than 
to-morrow. ‘To-morrow she would ask him 
straight out. They had always talked 
very straight. To-morrow they must do so 
more than ever. 

The next morning was one of those soft, 
cool summer mornings when you can see 
the leaves growing about an inch a minute, 
when the birds, instead of twittering, posi- 
tively shriek with delight: an infectious 
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kind of a morning when for no reason at 
all you take deep breaths and look about 
you with new eyes as though something 
had happened, and ten to one you even 
start singing to yourself, whether you are 
possessed of a voice or not. 

The cows had been milked up at the 
farm and came out of the stable with calf- 
like skittishness. From the great milk-can, 
all creamy and foaming, Turnbull helped 
himself to a warm tumblerful. The sun 
played about the yard, lingering on his 
bare throat, which was as brown as his 
great arms. To all appearances he was the 
incarnation of health and vitality. Actu- 
ally his life was on a sort of hair-spring. 
He knew it. He knew that the internal 
disease with which he was stricken would 
prevent his enjoying many more such 
mornings. Death was close upon his heels. 
His doctor had given him a year, possibly 
a little more, perhaps less. There was no 
saying. 

The sentence had been pronounced in 
the room of a specialist in Harley Street 
—the street of the halt and maimed. So 
Frank Turnbull had shaken the dust of 
cities from his feet and come to Whiteleaf 
to spend what time was left to him in 
green meadows with the birds and flowers. 

Then he had met Joyce, and for the first 
time realized in all their fulness the things 
that might have been. And the bitterness 
of it all was that Turnbull knew that 
Joyce cared, that if he spoke just the one 
word she would be his. 

It was doubly bitter. Here was a man 
deeply in love daily being invited all un- 
consciously by a girl to say the one thing 
he must not say—‘“‘I love you.” And 
here was a girl just at the age when all 
her womanhood was most alluring, when 
everything in her was crying out for love, 
and the only man to come into her world 
was one who was forbidden to give her the 
love she needed. What a twist of fate, a 
grinning paradox, a wilful waste of two 
souls! 

He put down the glass and watched the 
cows go down the meadow. The tinkle of 
a bicycle-bell came from the lane, and he 
turned quickly, surprise and delight on his 
face. It was the- one bell in the village 
that meant something to him, but it had 
never tinkled so early before. He went 
across the yard and out into the lane. 
Joyce was in the act of propping her ma- 
chine against the wall, her white frock 
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flecked with sun patterns through the 
leaves. 

“ Hel-lo!” said Turnbull. “ Caught any 
worms? You're just in time for some 
natural champagne.” 

There was a little frown wrinkling her 
forehead. The thought of that wretched 
girl in the tent had disturbed her dreams. 
She came up and stood looking at him 
solemnly, as if to read in his smiling eyes 
the untruth of what Dick had said. 

To Turnbull every fresh mood of her 
was more adorable than the last, and on 
this morning of all mornings her perfec- 
tion of femininity took his breath away. 


She was like a dew-kissed flower. Her 
hair sparkled in the sunlight. 
“ Aren’t we solemn to-day? You look 


almost a hundred with that expression on 
your face.” 

Joyce put her hand on his arm. “TI am 
very serious,” she said. “ Dick told me 
last night that you are in love.” 

Turnbull started. “ What! Dick—” 
How had he guessed? Surely he could 
never have been such a cad as to give him 
away! 

Joyce went on: “He said that you 
were in love with some girl whose photo- 
graph was pinned to your tent. Is it true? 
You never told me about it. I think it 
was perfectly beastly of you.” 

There was no mistaking the trouble in 
her eyes. Turnbull trembled to take her 
in his arms and tell her how true it was. 
But he had only a year, possibly less. 
There was no saying. 

He took his eyes from hers. The pain 
in them might make him say something 
foolish. So he grinned as if the joke was 
the best thing he had ever heard. “ Dick 
was ragging,” he said. “ You mustn’t for- 
get that that brother of yours is still an 
undergraduate at heart. As a matter of 
fact, I have got a photograph in my tent. 
But you needn’t be jealous. It's—it’s a 
snap-shut of a small child, a little, brown, 
soft thing to whom, in a sort of way, I feel 
a kind of—of uncle and try to keep her 
out of harm’s way. Of course I love her. 
She’s a perfect darling. No one could 
help loving her—” 

Joyce broke in: 
be introduced? 
lamb.” 

One simply had to come and ask Frank 
about things, and see the smile in his eyes, 
and everything was smoothed away and 


“ Mayn’t I come and 
She must be rather a 
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made right at once. Quite suddenly her 
emotions underwent a complete change. 
From appealing to him she felt that she 
longed to touch his face, to put her arms 
round him, to mother him. It was some- 
thing in his eyes that did it and set her 
heart thumping. 

Turnbull seemed to feel the change in 
her. He moved abruptly and sent the gate 
flying open with a great shove. ‘ Come 
along!” he said. ‘Come and have some 
of this milk while it’s hot. You can’t have 
had breakfast, and you must be as hungry 
as a young she wolf!” 

So Joyce drank milk with a light heart 
and rode away down the hill to breakfast. 
She had got Dick, and she was not to lose 
Frank after all, so she thrust the future 
from her and hugged each day to her 
breast. And each was kind to her, bring- 
ing laughter with it and sunshine and such 
happiness as placed a light in her eyes and 
a song in her heart which overflowed in an 
audible manner. 

VI 

OnE small worry was slipped in among 
Joyce’s present joys—the question of 
money. While Dick was at Oxford it had 
not bothered her. But now there was not 
only another hungry mouth to feed, but 
apparently a very chimney of a pipe; for 
to her surprise the weekly bills from Ris- 
borough contained frequent items: “ To- 
bacco—two shillings, sixpence.” 

She brought out a collection of these 
bills one morning while Dick was writing 
a letter in the garden. 

“T say, Dick,” she said, “ how are you 
off for money?” 

Dick went on writing, did not even 
glance up. ‘“ Money?” he said. “ Oh, I’m 
all right.” 

Joyce sat down on the grass in front of 
him. “ What, exactly, do you mean by all 
right?” 

Dick looked up. ‘“ Well, if you must 
know,” he said, “ I’ve not possessed a bean 
since I got back. But it doesn’t seem to 
matter down here. There’s nothing to 
spend it on.” 

“What about tobacco?” 

“Qh, that’s all right, old girl,” said 


Dick. “ Macey keeps some fairly decent 
stuff. I’ve been getting my tobacco from 
him.” 


Joyce waved the bills at him. “ So these 
tell me,” she said. ‘“ You know, Dick, I’m 
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housekeeper, and if you chalk your baccy 
up I shall have to knock you off butter and 
jam. And then what’s going to happen?” 
Dick grinned. ‘“‘ You ask the guv’nor 
for an extra check and give me back my 
butter and jam.” 
But that didn’t strike Joyce as being 


funny. ‘“ Do you happen to know what 
his income is?”’ she asked. 

“Not the vaguest conception,” said 
Dick. 


“It’s just two hundred pounds a year,” 
said Joyce. 

“What?” Dick shouted with laughter. 
“My dear old kid, how on earth do you 
suppose I ever went to Oxford if he’s only 
got two hundred a year? Why, I had two 
fifty myself!” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said Joyce. 
“ But I have to make two hundred last 
for us three and the servant for a whole 
vear. I flatter myself that it takes a bit 
of doing, and I do it! That’s something 
you can’t beat me at—you and your five 
handicap! But the tobacco question is 
now before the house. I call upon Mr. 
Richard Ardley-Manners to reply!” 

Dick thought for a moment. “ Look 
here, Jo,” he said. “ I'll break in upon the 
magnum opus to-day and just drop a few 
financial hints. Then I'll come out and 
pay you back. How will that do?” 

Joyce nodded. “It ‘ll be splendid if it 
comes off. But I don’t believe dad’s got 
any more. 

Dick laughed. “Oh, he keeps it in a 
secret drawer behind one of his old books, 
I expect. Don’t you worry. It ‘Il be all 
right.” 

All the same, when Joyce got up and 
went into the house again Dick’s pen re- 
mained behind his ear, and his forehead 
was wrinkled as he watched Tramp clean- 
ing himself. 

“TI wonder!” he said. “I wonder!” and 
on the back of an envelope he began to jot 
down various items. After some thought 
over each one he finally ruled his sum off 
and made a little addition of it. 

“H-m!"’ he murmured. “ Roughly 
speaking, my debts up there come to nine- 
teen pounds odd. Now how am I ever go- 
ing to pay those off if the guv’nor’s total 
income is two hundred a year? Piffle! It 
can’t be. It’s absurd!” 

He got up and stroked his hair thought- 
fully. “My aunt!” he murmured. “ Shall 
I or sha’n’t I?” He stood there hesitating. 
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“It’s mighty serious! Think I'd better go 
and find out once for all!” He stuck his 
hands in his pockets and began to walk 
quickly toward the open French windows. 
He found Joyce in the dining-room with a 
glass of milk and a thin sandwich on a 
small tray. “ What’s that for?” he asked. 

“ Not for you!” said Joyce. “ I’m just 
going to take them in to dad.” 

“ Half a minute,” said Dick. “ Give ’em 
to me.” He took the tray from her and 
went down the passage. There was no an- 
swer to his knock. He waited a moment 
and then went in. 

The Rev. John was standing at the 
book-shelf poring over a large volume, his 
pen in his mouth. At Dick’s entrance he 
looked up, as if questioning the interrup- 
tion. Then he caught sight of the tray, 
smiled, and took the pen out of his mouth. 

“Thank you, my dear boy,” he said. 
“ Thank you.” 


“ That’s all right,” said Dick. “ Fact is, 


I want to know if you can spare me a 
moment.” 

The old man placed his finger carefully 
on the page and closed the book on it. 


“ What is 


” 


“ Certainly, Richard,” he said. 
it? Ah, no! Not there. Over here. 

Dick had crossed over to the writing- 
desk and was about to put the tray down 
upon it. At his father’s words he picked 
it up again and took it over to the small 
table indicated near the fireplace. 

“ That’s right,” said his father, relieved. 
“Thank you.” 

Dick felt a 
didn’t quite know how to begin. 
about money,” he said. 

The vicar took a sip of milk. 

Dick began to wish that he hadn’t come. 
Then he became angry with himself. It 
was absurd always to feel like a child in 
his father’s presence. So he fingered his 
tie and began again. ‘“ What I mean is,” 
he went on, “how do I stand about 
money? Are you going to go on giving me 
the allowance I had at Oxford? Jo has 
been talking to me about it, and I—”’ 

“Jo?” murmured the old man. “ Jo? 
Oh, you mean your sister. Yes?” 

“And I thought I’d better come and 
ask you.” 

There was a pause while the vicar 
emptied his glass and wiped his thin lips 
with a white handkerchief. ‘“ Quite right,” 
he said. “ Quite right. Let me see. How 
many years were you at Oxford?” 


little uncomfortable. He 
“Tt’s— 
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“ Four,”” answered Dick. 

“ And if I can trust my memory, your 
allowance was—let me see—two hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, was it not?” 

“Yes,” said Dick. 

“Ah!” said the vicar triumphantly. 
“And fours into a thousand go just two 
hundred and fifty, eh?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, 
what—” 

The vicar held up one white, thin hand. 
“May I ask you, Richard, if you have 
come down from Oxford with anything in 
vour bank-account?”’ 

* No,” said Dick. “ As a matter of fact, 
I owe the tradespeople up there about 
twenty quid.” 

“ Twenty—quid? Er 
pathetic inquiry in his tone. 

Dick translated. 

The vicar raised his hands. “ Twenty 
sovereigns! Dear me, dear me! How do 
you propose to pay that sum, Richard?” 

“ Well,” said Dick, “if you're going to 
continue my allowance it will be as easy 
as pie.” 

“Your allowance?” said the vicar. 
‘““ But, my dear boy, I never made you an 
allowance. My annual stipend amounts, 
in all, to two hundred pounds. I don't 
know whether I can afford, by economizing, 
to give you a little pocket-money out of 
that. I must ask Joyce. She attends to 
money matters for me, dear child.”’ 

Dick looked at him in amazement. 
“But then—how did you send me up to 
Oxford?” 

The old man crossed over to his desk 
and sat down. “ Ah!” he said. “ That 
was the thousand pounds your dear Aunt 
Julia left at her death. Realizing the 
value of a university education, I devoted 
that to giving you the usual course there. 
But for her I do not know what I should 
have done. As it was, her legacy just cov- 
ered the situation — with the exception, 
alas, of that unfortunate twenty pounds 
which you still owe. We must consult 
with dear Joyce and see what can be done 
about it.” 

Dick began fidgeting with his hands. 

“ N6, no, father! That’s all right. I'll 
square that. You leave it to me. Don’t 
let that worry you. I just wanted to know 
where I stood, that’s all.” 

The vicar leaned back in his chair and 
joined the tips of his fingers. 

“Very well,” he said. 


puzzled; “ but 


There was a 


now, 


“ And 
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Richard, what have you decided to do? 
Take holy orders and succeed me here, I 
trust.” 

Dick was trying to straighten things out. 
“ No, father. I haven’t made up my mind. 
I—I must think things over. I didn't 
quite realize the position.” 

The vicar nodded. “ That is right, my 
dear boy. Do not jump to any hasty con- 
clusion. The service of God is a very 
grave calling. But it would be a pleasure 
to me to know that I might leave my 
work in the hands of my son.” 

Dick shivered. “ Thank you, father. 
I'll—T’'ll see.” 

He went hurriedly to 
closed it softly behind him. 

“Two hundred a year!” he whispered. 

For some moments Dick stood there out- 
side his father’s door, scratching his head 
thoughtfully. From having two hundred 


door and 


the 


and fifty pounds a year of his own—and 
that hadn’t gone so very far—he was now 
faced with the bleak prospect of nothing 
at all except bread and butter and a roof 
over his head. 

“ B-r-r-rh! Rotten!” Then suddenly he 
gave a gurgle of amusement, and by the 


time he had got into the garden once more 
he was in a state of futile mirth. 

Joyce more or less told him so. “ What's 
the joke?” she said. “Idiot! You'll 
break something in a minute.” 

Dick pulled himself together. 
heard of your dear Aunt Julia?” 

“ Aunt Julia? What on earth are you 
talking about?” 

Dick held up his hands. “S-sh! my 
dear, s-sh! Your dear Aunt Julia is not 
on earth. She left us a thousand pounds 
at her death. Who was she, by the way? 
I’ve never heard of her before, have you?” 

Joyce shook her head. “No, never. 
But go on. Tell me about the thousand. 
Where is it?” 

Dick waved his hand. 
Julia, it has departed this life. It is the 
explanation of my Oxford career. It has 
all been accounted for — plus the twenty 
quid which I owe for et ceteras. So there 
we are! Incidentally, dad is expecting me 
to follow him into the church and succeed 
him here. Great Cesar’s ghost! Think 
of it, Jo!” 

Joyce looked at him and laughed. She 
couldn’t picture him as a curate. “Oh, 
Dick! Then you haven’t got a bean! 
What rotten luck!” 


“ Ever 


‘“ Like dear Aunt 
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“ Come to think of it,” said Dick, “it’s 
rather humorous.” He began loading his 
pipe. ‘“ Here am I, after four years at the 
varsity, in full expectation of my allow- 
ance going on as usual, smacked full in 
the face with nothing at all. I’ve got the 
clothes I stand up in, and that’s the sum 
total.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Joyce reminded him. 
“ You’ve got brains and energy, and you’re 
a man. You can go out and do things. 
You'll be earning your three thousand a 
year before very long.” 

“ Thanks, old girl,” said Dick. “ That’s 
awfully nice of you. Somehow or other 
it’s got to be done! But for the life of 
me I don’t see how at the moment.” 

Joyce’s eyes were on him. He did look 
—different, she thought. 

“Oh, but Dick ”—she began pulling up 
grass excitedly—“ there are tons of things 
you can do. There’s—Parliament, for in- 
stance!” 

Dick shook his head. 
anything about politics. 
pull.” 

“Well, then, what about becoming a 
barrister?” 

“T should like that,” said Dick, “ but 
one has to eat expensive dinners, and I 
believe it costs a cool thousand. You see, 
all these things mean money, so I’m hipped 
from the start. The only thing that sug- 
gests itself to me is Canada.” 

Joyce went very white. 

Dick continued blandly: ‘ All Oxford’s 
done for me is to make me as strong as an 
ox. I might be of some use on a farm out 
there.” 

Canada! Canada was thousands of 
miles away, with eternity separating it 
from England, from Whiteleaf, from her. 
She looked down at Dick as he lay there 
smoking. The thought of his going away 
again was unbearable. 

“T think there might be something in 
the Canadian scheme, don’t you?” Dick 
went on. 

“No!” said Joyce. “I don’t! Qh, 
Dick, don’t go to Canada! How can you? 
You don’t know anything about it, and it’s 
right the other side of the world, and sup- 
pose you hated it when you got there? 
Canada! You haven’t tried England yet. 
Surely there’s money to be made in Lon- 
don. You are an Oxford man. That’s 
something in your favor, or else why should 
men ever send their sons there?” 


“ Don’t know 
Haven't got any 
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Dick sat up and looked at her. “ Well, 
I don’t know much about Canada, but it’s 
an idea, anyhow, and it ‘ll bear thinking 
over. You see, Jo, old girl, I’ve got to do 
something, and I’ve got to start doing it 
pretty quick! I can’t go on eating my 
head off at the guv’nor’s expense. Two 
hundred a year for the four of us! It’s 
perfectly absurd—and yet, when I think of 
earning that amount, how on earth am I 
going to do it?” 

VII 

Money, that sarcastic, paradoxical, es- 
sential stuff—essential, because without it 
you can do nothing that you want to do; 
paradoxical, because the scheme of modern 
life ordains that all your days and years 
and sweat and brain shall be concentrated 
willy-nilly to the acquiring of it; sarcastic, 
because when you’ve got it you become 
nauseated by it. 

All of which reflections were made by 
Dick during the long summer days that 
followed. A sort of money devil haunted 
his footsteps. He wanted to post a letter 
to a scholastic agency—Joyce had to be 
asked for a stamp. He ran out of golf- 
balls—he had to ask the professional to 
give him credit. His tobacco-pouch was 
empty — Joyce again! His hair wanted 
cutting—let it want! 

He was a man, in full physical health 
and strength, with average intelligence and 
a burning desire to work. Why couldn’t he 
earn money when a man like—like Par- 
sons, for instance, that sniveling, bespec- 
tacled blighter, with no more physique than 
a wooden match, was starting—starting !— 
in his father’s soap trade at five hundred 
a year! 

“ T shouldn’t care what I started at if I 
could only start!” he said. “I'd take 
twenty shillings a week and be thankful— 
at least, fairly thankful —if there were 
prospects, and so on. But what can I do 
stuffed away down here in the country? 
The agencies write and say that there’s a 
slump in schoolmasters, and here I am all 
the time on the guv’nor’s hands, more use- 
less than one of the field-hands. By Jove! 


I wonder whether Turnbull could give me 
a job on the farm!” 

He made a bee-line out of the gate and 
up the hill. 

“ Give you a job?” Turnbull laughed. 
“ My dear old chap, what sort of a job?” 

Dick spread his hands. 


“ Anything,” 
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he said. “There was a man I passed on 
the way up scratching the ground between 
two rows of green stuff with a thing on a 
stick. Can’t I earn a quid a week like 
that?” 

Turnbull whistled. “A quid! Man 
alive, there isn’t a man in this county who 
gets more than sixteen shillings a week.” 


“ Well, then, sixteen shillings,” said 
Dick. 
Turnbull stopped laughing. “ Look 


here, old chap, what’s the trouble? Can I 
lend you a pound or two?” 

Dick gnashed his teeth. “ Listen!” he 
said. “If you must have details, here 
they are. The time has arrived when 
money — got that?-—— money has to be 
earned. The allowance which I was get- 
ting at Oxford has ceased, dried up, 
stopped, come to an end. I owe twenty 
pounds. I haven’t got a red, not even the 
price of a stamp, no tobacco, no golf-balls. 
My shoes want mending, my hair cutting, 
my supply of shirts is low, and my collars 
are beginning to fray. In point of fact, 
I’m lusting for gold. Now then, can you 
employ me to scratch weeds, mind cows, 
drive a milk-float, or any little thing like 
that for sixteen bob a week?” 

Turnbull wanted to laugh, wanted bad- 
ly; but Dick’s face was a study in re- 
strained feelings. So he withheld his 
laughter as a white man and a pal. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “ but they’ve got 
all the hands they need up at the farm. 
In fact, when the last of the hay was 
ricked yesterday they turned off four of 
the men. It’s a bad time just now for 
field labor—a sort of lull between whiles.” 

Dick picked up a stone and hurled it 
with all his might against the fence. The 
crash relieved him. He gave a short laugh. 

“ But, my dear fellow, why don’t you 
go up to London?” said Turnbull. “ There 
are hundreds of jobs waiting for you 
there.” 

“ Good old London,” said Dick. “ Turn 
again Whittington and so forth! Well, I'll 
just go and pick up one of those hundreds 
of jobs. So-long!” and he went off up the 
hill. 

The top of the Cross was the place. 
One could think there—get a better per- 
spective of things. 

During many days he slipped away by 
himself, toiled up in the sun, and flung 
himself down on the short turf to argue 
round and round the question. How could 
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he earn money? He held himself up meta- 
phorically at arm’s length and looked at 
himself critically from all angles. What 
manner of man was he? Well, he was fit 
and beefy, could dance, play quaint instru- 
ments, sing a bit, row, play golf and bridge. 

But none of these things was of the 
least value. In fact, they were even harm- 
ful, because they had unfitted him for 
learning a profession or a trade. If he 
had not gone to Oxford he might by this 
time have been earning two hundred a 
year on an office stool. Office stool! He 
shivered at the idea—and besides, he was 
too old now. No office had any use for a 
man of his age—an Oxford man! 

Suppose he enlisted? That would carry 
him on for seven years. And then? An- 
other blank. 

Turnbull had talked glibly of London. 
There was nothing he would like better. 
London was the place, undoubtedly. But 
how in thunder was he going to live there 
while searching for a job? 

Joyce beat him at golf those days, beat 
him level by two and even three holes! 
But she hated herself for doing so, be- 
cause it meant that Dick was worried. It 
meant, also, that sooner or later his 
thoughts would turn again to Canada. So 
she went about with an even cheerier face 
but a heart that was full of sympathy and 
anxiety. 

She came down one morning and Dick 
was nowhere to be found. She hunted the 
garden, the down-stairs rooms, the sheds, 
and stables. No Dick. Surely he hadn’t 
gone off to the links without her? Or per- 
haps he had biked into Risborough? No, 
not only was the machine there, but it was 
not like him to go off without telling her. 
Well, then, where on earth was he? She 
went into the kitchen. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Dick?” 

“ No, miss,” said the maid. 
breakfast.” 

Joyce thought for a moment and then 


“ Not since 


went and listened outside her father’s 
study. Not a sound. It was very strange 


~but then those horrid letters had made 
him so depressed lately that— 

Her hand crept over her mouth and she 
stood frozen with horror. Then she pulled 
herself firmly together, refusing to listen toe 
the terrible, absurd, ghastly promptings of 
her imagination. With a white face she 


ran quickly up to his room—the very last 
place in which to look for him. 
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There was no sound inside. 

She was afraid to knock, so she called: 

“ Dick! Dick!” 

For an appalling moment there was no 
answer. In her mind’s eye she saw him 
lying there—a note on the dressing-table. 

“Come in!” said Dick. 

He didn’t merely say it. He sang it. 
There was a note of joy and triumph in 
his voice. 

Joyce’s whole body relaxed. She clung 
limply to the door-handle, and only by a 
supreme effort of will prevented herself 
from collapsing upon the floor. 

“ Come on in!” called Dick again. “ I’m 
fully dressed and respectable.” He crossed 
the room with a stride, opened the door, 
and found her there. “ I want to—what’s 
the matter?” 

Her face was as white as paper. He slid 
an arm quickly round her and more or less 
carried her to an armchair and got her a 
tumbler of water. 

She drank it and gave a little stifled 
laugh. ‘* I—thought I was going to faint. 
The—the heat, you know, Dick. I’m—all 
right now. Don’t bother.” She smiled 
and nodded reassuringly. “It is hot to- 
day, isn’t it? Why, even Tramp was 
curled up under a gooseberry-bush well out 


of the sun.” What a fool she was! 
“H-m! I suppose it is hot when you 
come to think of it,’ said Dick. “ Do 


you really feel betier now, old girl?” 

“ Of course!” said Joyce. “ It was only 
just a second, that’s all. It’s absolutely 
gone. What are you looking so perky 
about?” 

Dick made a dramatic gesture, took her 
arm, raised her from the chair, and led her 
across to a small table beneath the win- 
dow. “Look at that.” He pointed to 
several closely written sheets of paper. 

‘ What is it?” asked Joyce. 

“It’s the beginning of a short story,” 
said Didk. ‘ Jo, there’s a fortune in short 
stories, and I’m going to write ’em.” 

“Oh, Dick!” cried Joyce. ‘ What a 
magnificent idea! Have you_ started? 
What have you written? Read it to me!” 

Dick looked a little nervous. “ Well,” 
he said, “I’m afraid it would bore you. 
You see, I’ve only done the rough sugges- 
tion of a beginning, and—”’ 

“Oh, you positive idiot!” said Joyce. 
“Tf you’re shy of reading it aloud, let me 
see it, then.” She caught up the pages 
and sat down in the armchair. 
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Dick made no resistance, but his ears 
grew red and he stood looking very un- 
comfortable while she devoured his maiden 
effort. 

“ You see,” he said, “ it’s about the only 
game in which capital is not needed to 
start you. All you want is paper and ink 
and a chair—all household articles—and 
before you can say knife the checks will 
come rolling in. Two hundred a year? 
Pooh! Easy!” 

“ You'll have to improve your writing a 
bit, Dick,” suggested Joyce. 

Dick stood still and looked at her with 


a frozen face. “ Gad!” he said. “Id 
forgotten all about that.” 

Joyce roared. 

Dick’s face was plunged in gloom. 


“ Blow my writing!” he said. ‘“‘ It’s not 
that. All one’s things have to be type- 
written before any editor will look at 
them.” 

This was a blow. 
at each other. 

“ Money again!” cried Dick. “ Is there 
a single dashed thing on this earth one 
can do without the rotten stuff? What the 
deuce do you suppose I’m going to do 
about typewriting?” 

“Tt’s ‘ard, quoted Joyce. 
‘ard! How much does it cost?” 

“Haven't a notion,” said Dick despair- 
ingly; ‘“ but it’s pretty expensive, I know. 
What’s the good of writing if I can’t afford 
to have the stuff typed? That’s another 
career nipped in the bud. I may as well 
look out for a crossing to sweep.” He 
rammed his hands in his pockets, stifled an 
oath, went across to the little table by the 
window, picked up the pages, and tore 
them savagely across. 

Joyce sprang at him. “ You idiot! 
Now you'll have to write them all over 
again.” 

Dick brushed her off with his shoulder, 
saying nothing, and deliberately tore them 
across once more. 

Joyce laughed. “ Yes,” she said. “ It 
is hot to-day. I expect we shall have a 
storm shortly.” 

Dick’s temper was on the very edge. He 
flung round on her. 

“ If you were a brother I’d punch your 
bally head. For Heaven’s sake shut up!” 

“ But, as I’m only a mere thing in skirts, 
you can’t, so just listen. I know how 
you can have your typewriting done for 
nothing.” 


They stood looking 


* Crool 
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Dick snorted. 
_ Joyce took no notice. ‘“ We'll hire a 
machine and I'll do it for you. The ac- 
ceptance of-your first story will pay for 
months of hiring.” 

“ But you can’t type!” said Dick. 

“Can't 1?” said Joyce. “ You don’t 
know whether you can write, but you’re 
going to have a shot, aren’t you? Well, 
any idiot can pick out letters on a key- 
board, and if I can’t work a typewriter 
slowly within an hour of its arrival then 
I'm more of a fool than you think I am!”’ 

For a minute Dick made no move. He 
remained staring out of the window. Then 
he turned and looked at the mere thing 
in skirts. 

“ By Jove!” he said, “ you take the 
bun—and what’s more, old girl, you shall 
take half of every check I get!” 


VIII 


Ir altitude and strong air count for any- 
thing in the life of a sick man, Whiteleaf 
ought to have been working miracles on 
Turnbull. It worked miracles on the 
locals. They were a strong, healthy lot, 
numbering among them several cronies 
well into the nineties who, although tooth- 
less and croaky of voice, still stumped 
about and drew old-age pensions and sat 
outside the Red Lion with their mugs of 
beer as happy as sandboys. When they 
acknowledged Turnbull’s cheery greeting 
they sang out “ Marnin’, maaster!” in the 
curious Buckinghamshire singsong and 
followed him down the street with sympa- 
thetic eyes and wagging of wise heads, in 
which there was not a little self-pride. 
Them town-born folk didn’t last long! 

But for all their physique they were not 
greater optimists than Turnbull. For one 
who stood on the brink of eternity he made 
the most use of time. He was in tune 
with nature. Every chord she struck found 
an echo in him. With flowers he was a 
wizard. Give him an inch of chalky soil 
and a couple of seeds and he would grow 
you anything from prize roses downward. 
Every bloom in the large flower-garden up 
at the farm was a personal friend which 
answered to the touch of his hands. He 
pruned them and watered them, healed 
them of blight, and his eye glowed with 
enthusiasm when they repaid his love by 
uniting to make that garden a_ very 
Joseph’s coat. 

Every morning he was up when the sun 
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crept from its rosy bed and tinted all the 
world with warmth. The old farm horses 
trotted up whinnying when they heard the 
gate click under his hand; and the dogs 
barked and rattled their chains, impatient 
to join him. He looked out upon the wet 
leaves and the grass, tipped, blade by 
blade, with a gleaming pearl, and went 
about his work with a deep breath that was 
a congratulatory prayer. A sunny dawn 
was God’s masterpiece. 

There was, however, one thing without 


which the day was incomplete, without 
which the stars twinkled less merrily. 
That was a glimpse of Joyce. He asked 


no more than a sight of her in the distance, 
to hear her voice on the links, to see her 
rush down the hill on a bicycle, the wind 
whistling through her hair. Just a glimpse 
was all he asked. To get a smile or a 
wave of the hand—and the birds sang 
more joyously, the earth was more springy 
under his feet. 

But a whole week went by, and his 
listening ear and watchful eyes remained 
uncomforted. The links were empty, and 
every bicycle-bell that rang out suddenly 
belonged to some one else. And so he had 
nothing to round off the golden days but 
the tiny, inadequate snap-shot pinned to 
his tent and the memory of that unfor- 
getable evening when she had sat in his 
deck-chair and her presence had been 
heaven. There was so little time left. 
Where was she? What was she doing 
down there? Why didn’t she come up? 

From his tent he could see the warm, 
red roof of the vicarage. “In the mornings 
as he rose he looked down the hill to the 
place where she was sleeping. At night 
there appeared a tiny light in one of the 
windows. His eyes fastened upon it. He 
told himself that it was saying good night 
to him for her, and when it went out and 
all was dark he put out his lamp and wait- 
ed more patiently for the kindly hand of 
sleep. 

He decided that he would go down and 
see what she was doing. The vicarage had 
never opened its doors to him and he felt 
that some excuse was necessary. What ex- 
cuse had he—that he could tell her? For 
some time he could find none. Then he 
laughed and went out upon the empty 
links and ferreted for hours in the hedges 
and the long grass with a stick. Golf-balls 
were tangible excuses! And, better than 
ever, he found Dick’s as well as hers. 
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So down he went one afternoon by the 
field-path, and as the red roof came nearer 
he experienced shyness in all its agonies. 
He told himself that he was an ass, a fool. 
They would laugh at him and his precious 
golf-balls. For many minutes he fought 
with himself outside the battered-looking 
gate. 

Then recklessly he pushed it open and 
went in with a beating heart. What a 
clod he was! Why hadn’t he thought to 
put on a coat? Supposing there were 
callers? He would look like a tramp and 
she would be uncomfortable. 

An odd clicking reached him, a persist- 
ent quick tapping with frequent pauses. 
Then a wee bell tinkled, there followed a 
whir, and the tapping broke out again. 

The path wound round behind high 
currant-bushes. He followed it until it 
brought him out upon the ragged lawn— 
and there was the explanation of all things. 

There was Joyce sitting at a small table 
under the big walnut-tree, her head bent 
over a typewriter, her fingers dodging 
among the keys. 

Turnbull stood and watched her, un- 
seen. He had not seen her for so long 
that he just drank ir the sight of her 
thirstily until she realized, with some curi- 
ous telepathic instinct, that she was not 
alone. She looked up suddenly, and sur- 
prise and welcome flashed into her eyes as 
she caught sight of him. 

“ Hello!” she said. “ What are you do- 
ing there—trespassing?” 

Turnbull strolled over with a magnifi- 
cently casual air. “Am I a beastly in- 
terruption?” 

“No, rather not!” said Joyce. ‘“ Come 
and sit on the grass. We're going to have 
tea out here in a minute. How’s every- 
thing up the hill? We've been working so 
hard that I’ve not been able to snatch a 
minute the Jast week.” 

He produced his golf-balls. “ You’ve 
been missed,” he said. “I heard these 
little fellows crying in a hedge all alone, 
so I popped ’em in my pocket and brought 
‘em down. They stopped crying the min- 
ute they found that they were coming 
here.” 

Joyce laughed. “ Little devils J called 
them when they hid themselves! Thanks, 
awfully, for finding them. How on earth 
do you do it? Dick and I hunted and 
hunted.” 

“Oh,” said Turnbull, “ they hadn’t any 
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object in hiding from me. They knew that 
7 wasn’t going to knock ’em about. What 
does all this fierce display of energy mean?” 
He pointed to the machine and the pages 
scattered on the grass beside her. 

“Tt means,” said Joyce, “ that I’ve be- 
come typist-secretary to the famous au- 
thor, Mr. Richard Ardley-Manners, and 
here you see me at my daily work.” 

“Oh, splendid!” cried Turnbull. 
“ Dick’s writing, is he? How’s it going?” 

“Well,” said Joyce, “ we’ve not had any 
luck yet in the way of checks, but a week’s 
hardly a fair trial.” 

“T should think not!” said Turnbull. 
“ From all accounts, editors seem to be a 
bland lot to whom time is not of the least 
importance. Writing’s a waiting game. 
And so you're the lady typist, are you? 
Doesn't it leave you any time to beat the 
nimble pill?” 

“S-sh!” cautioned Joyce with a finger 
to her lips. ‘‘ You mustn’t talk about golf! 
Look at all these pages. Aren’t they 
pretty? Pass them to me and I'll show 
you the next step in their career.” 

Turnbull’s eyes left her at last and he 
picked up the pages, arranged them in 
order, and gave them into her hand. He 
watched her as she made a hole in the top 
left-hand corner, put a split pin through, 
and bent the énds back. 

“ There!” she said. “ And when they’ve 
been corrected by the author they are 
placed in an envelope and off they go.” 

“ And good luck to them!” said Turn- 
bull. “ I hope old Dick will strike it rich.” 

Joyce beamed upon him and Turnbull 
forgot the empty days. 


IX 


Dick was buried in his room among his 
oars and rowing grqups. He was writing 
about Oxford, so it was just as well to be 
in the atmosphere. “ You see,” he said to 
Joyce, “ I know Oxford backward. There- 
fore, before I launch out into a book or a 
play, I'd better get my pen legs, so to 
speak, by writing about what I know. 
Don’t you think that’s sound?” 

So he retired into his bedroom, raked 
his memory for all the quaint, exciting, and 
amusing things that had happened to him 
during his four years, and did his best to 
set them down upon paper quaintly, ex- 
citingly, and amusingly. 

To begin with, he found himself shy of 
words, uncertain of how a page should be 
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paragraphed and punctuated. He was such 
an outdoor man that he had not read 
much, and what he fad read was quite 
useless from a technical point of view. 
Joyce, however, had devoured every book 
she could lay hands on, so he left the punc- 
tuation to her. 

There were days when his brain was an 
utter blank. Nothing would “ come.” 
For hours he would sit gazing in despair 
at a blank page, smoking pipe after pipe, 
ruffling his hair with an agonized hand. 
Then he would dash out and roam the 
country in desperation, nearly always end- 
ing up in Turnbull’s tent. They talked in 
there for hours. 

He would get to a certain point in a 
story and not know how on earth to work 
it out. Every word was the result of cata- 
clysmic effort. For days he went about 
silent, broody, then made a sudden dash 
and wrote for hours at a stretch. Having 
covered reams of paper, he would then read 
it slowly through and scratch out and loop 
in and rewrite and scratch out again until 
the sheets were a hodgepodge, a battle- 
field strewn with words dead and wounded. 

The typist-secretary, as she laughingly 
called herself, had the clearing up of this 
mess when the sheets were finally submit- 
ted to her by the excited author. Every- 
thing he finished was to him a masterpiece. 
He would come rushing down the stairs 
two at a time, calling her loudly, his fingers 
all over ink, his clothes patched with to- 
bacco-ash, the gleam of the fanatic in his 
eyes. 

“Here you are, Jo! Here’s another 
done—a real corker this time. Come and 
listen to this. By Jove, if this doesn’t 
make ’em sit up I'll eat my hat!” 

And then they’d sit down, and Joyce 
would listen silently and eagerly, and at 
the end of it, ““ Oh, Dick,” she would say, 
“that’s great! That’s splendid! Give it 
to me and I'll type it at once.” To her it 
was great. She colored it with her love 
for Dick, and because he had written it it 
must be good. Any literary discrimination 
she may have possessed was engulfed in 
her idolatry of Dick. 

Some of them indeed were good, vigor- 
ous bits of writing, full of sound descrip- 
tion, characterization, and atmosphere; 
but Dick lacked all knowledge of what 
sort of thing suited a particular paper, or 
what length to make his stories. He just 
sent them out to any and all of the 
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monthly magazines, enclosing an envelope ° 


stamped and addressed to himself, and 
awaited developments. 

They usually developed about the end 
of three weeks—never sooner, sometimes 
much later. The postman would march 
up the path and drop long, bulky en- 
velopes into the letter-box; and Dick 
would open them and find the usual print- 
ed ‘“ regrets””—and there would ensue a 
day of black despair, which Joyce would 
do her best to dispel by saying: “ But, 
Dick, they’ve got the other one still. Per- 
haps they are accepting that.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “ and perhaps not!” 

Joyce never mentioned the cost of the 
typewriter. She set her housekeeping 
brain to work, and after much worry suc- 
ceeded in cutting down expenses until she 
could defray the hire of the machine. The 
wonderful day when Dick received his first 
check would make everything different. 

And so these two spent the days work- 
ing and hoping till the beeches turned to 
copper and mists floated up and put out 
the sun and the hard, white roads became 
soggy with mud and the typewriter was 
carried indoors and work continued round 
the fire. 

Dick began to miss Oxford badly. He 
craved the companionship of men of his 
own age. Turnbull helped, but Whiteleaf 
was as silent as the grave after the noisi- 
ness of the rooms of a captain of a college 
boat club, where somebody was always 
popping in with a “ Dick, old man, come 
and do this—come and do that—come and 
do the other.”’ 

He could feel once more the oar in his 
hands, the leap of the boat under him as 
they got on to the beginning and kicked 
it off the stretcher—the voice of the coach 
from the sodden tow-path, “ Give her ten 
now, boys! Ten! One—two—three 

He could hear the fire crackling in his 
rooms in the High, old Winkles stretched 
out in a basket-chair, waiting for the scout 
to bring in the hotters. Where was old 
Winkles now? 

Whiteleaf, with its soaked fields, 
eternal quiet, its appalling emptiness 
nothing to do but work, eat, smoke, and 
sleep, day after day, week after week 
how he loathed it! The beauty of the 
brown beeches on the hill, with a touch of 
blue smoke curling up from some thatched 
cot, the cooing of a wood-pigeon, like a 
soft, soothing touch upon one’s soul, meant 


its 
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nothing to Dick now. Their familiarity 
was loathsome. 

If only he had money he could take 
Joyce up to town and give her a smashing 
good time, feed her at the Carlton and do 
a show, then go on to supper at the Savoy. 
They could have gone to a dance or two 
and met people and laughed and talked. 
Besides, he wanted clothes and shoes and 
a new hat and—and tons of things. He 
began to hate the sight of ink and paper. 
He was restless, irritable, impatient with 
himself, with Joyce, with everything. 

Christmas slipped by, and New Year's, 
just two more wet, horrible days, wetter 
and more horrible even than the ordinary 
days of the week. In a brave effort to be 
gay Joyce decorated the dining-room with 
holly and hung up a mocking bunch of 
mistletoe. 

On Christmas morning there was a mys- 
terious parcel with Dick’s early tea. She 
woke him and kissed him good morning as 
usual, adding, “ Happy Christmas, Dick!” 

Dick blinked. ‘“ What? Gad, so it is. 
Happy Christmas, Jo, old girl. What’s all 
this?” 

Joyce slipped out of the room and left 
him to see for himself. So Dick woke up 
properly and gulped down his tea. There 
were three letters—one a Christmas card 
from Winkles in Switzerland — “ lucky 
devil!’”»—- and two returned manuscripts. 
Then he took up the parcel. It was soft 
and spongy. 

He ripped off the string and unfolded a 
long, brown, woolen scarf with a tiny card 
pinned to it. “ With love and best wishes 
—Jo.” 

Dick fingered it and laid it on the bed 
in a kind of awed way. “It must have 
taken her about a year to make. Dear old 
kid. How perfectly corking of her!” 

He hadn’t thought of giving her any- 
thing, and she must have been quietly 
working for months at this scarf in 
snatched, secret moments, so as to have it 
for him on Christmas morning. He got up 
and dressed and went down to the break- 
fast-room. She was already there getting 
the coffee. 

Dick went over to her and caught her 
arm tight. “ Thanks, awfully,” he said. 
“Tt’s a ripper. I haven’t got a blame thing 
for you, old lady.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Joyce. “ Look, 
I’ve had this sent me. Who d’you think 
it’s from?” 
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She went to the table and showed him 
a beautifully illustrated Omar Khayyam. 

“ Topping!” said Dick. ‘‘ Who sent it?” 

“Mr. Turnbull,” said Joyce. “Isn't it 
perfectly ripping of him? Fancy his think- 
ing of me!” 

“ Extraordinary!"’ said Dick with a 
smile. “A great chap, Turnbull. Let's 
ask him to dinner to-night.”’ 

“ Yes, let’s! It must be horrible up 
there in this weather.” 

But Turnbull wouldn’t come. He was 
feeling very shaky and he refused to be a 
death’s-head at a feast. 

Dick and Joyce tramped up in the mud, 
but no argument would budge him. It was 
tremendously nice of them to ask him, but 
it couldn’t be done. 

Christmas made no difference in the 
routine of the Rev. John. He conducted 
his services, sat dreamily through lunch, 
and was no more seen for the rest of the 
day. 

Dick made a valiant struggle to liven 
things up by playing rag-time on the banjo. 
But it lacked all merriment, so at last the 
two of them put on waterproofs and thick 
boots and tramped the country, side by 
side, for hours in the wet: never meeting a 
soul in the nine or ten miles they covered, 
surrounded always by the silent, dripping, 
unfriendly beeches. 

Dick fished out a pipe. 

“ Let’s get under the hedge and smoke,” 
he said 

So they pulled their hats down still fur- 
ther and crouched under a_ blackberry 
hedge on the roadside, where Dick lit up. 

Joyce shivered. 

“Yes,” said Dick bitterly. “Isn't it a 
jolly Christmas?” 

“ Absolutely the limit!"’ said Joyce. 

They looked out upon the waste of fields 
and trees. It was profoundly desolate. 

Dick began speaking in an odd, dull sort 
of voice, as if he were just thinking aloud. 

“ What’s wrong with me? What’s wrong 
with my brain? I’ve written Oxford, and 
love-stories, and every other kind of story 
that has ever been written. For five 
months I’ve been at it daily. For five 
months we’ve both worked like dogs. For 
five months we owe for the typewriter, 
and in that time not one single brass 
farthing have I earned.”’ 

Joyce jumped up. “ Quoth the raven, 
nevermore! We shall get the jimjams if 
we sit here any longer. For Heaven’s sake 


shut up, Dick! It’s bad enough as it is, 
without you rubbing it in.” 

So Dick got up, biting savagely on his 
pipe, and squelched along beside her. 

They left another mile behind before 
either of them spoke. Then Joyce said: 
“ The luck must turn some time! Stick to 
it a bit longer, old boy. See what the new 
year’ll do for you.” 

And after a pause Dick muttered: 

“They want men for the Bechuanaland 
mounted police.” 


xX 


Wuen Dick had returned home six 
months previously Joyce had been in pre- 
cisely the same pent-up mental condition 
as he was now. His arrival and her hys- 
terical outburst had been her salvation. 
She had been able in that one flood of 
tears to wash away all the accumulated 
canker that had cloyed her soul. It had 
restored her to the normal. His cheery 
presence and the difference it made in her 
daily life completed the cure. 

Dick was unable to blow off steam so 
easily. He was, denied the luxury of tears, 
and there seemed to be no means by which 
he could work the bottled emotion out of 
his system. 

When a man arrives at that psycho- 
logical condition there is no telling where 
he will turn for relief. It is a condition 
which brings out all the best or the worst 
in his nature. If he is unusually strong, 
he takes himself by the scruff of his neck 
and forces himself through it. If he has 
no moral balance, he seeks the nearest op- 
portunity of gratifying the animal in him. 
If he is weak, he turns to suicide. 

Dick was not weak. 

Neither was he unusually strong. 

At the same time he did have moral 
balance. It was not from religious convic- 
tions or eugenic principles. It was because 
he had a clean nature and a sane, healthy 
outlook. The animal side of life made no 
appeal to him. 

But when he cycled into Risborough to 
post off manuscripts and received the “ glad 
eye”’ from the baker’s daughter, a rosy- 
cheeked damsel of some eighteen summers, 
was it very surprising that later on he 
should have presented Joyce with a bag of 
buns for tea? 

If he had had no sister, or if his sister 
had been away at the time of this mental 
unrest, there is no question but that the 
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baker’s daughter might have been too 
heavy in the moral balance. In an un- 
defined, vague way Dick felt the need of 
femininity — which, after all is said and 
done, is another word for sympathy, the 
touch of a soft hand, a look, a smile. With- 
out Joyce he would probably have lost his 
self-respect by “‘ mashing ” the village girl. 

“Mash ” is an ugly word—but what else 
could it have been called when the girl 
was illiterate, unintelligent, void of ideas 
and conversation, and could not even pro- 
nounce English? In spite of all this Dick 
was on the verge of conducting a flirtation 
with her just because she was a girl, just 
because her femininity distracted him. 

Fortunately for him, Joyce was not 
away; and the sight of her reading, walk- 
ing, typing, golfing — the companionship 
with her, the mere knowledge that she was 
there at hand — supplied Dick with the 
necessary feminine note and prevented him 
from flying off at a tangent. 

He wrote with renewed determination; 
and his drawer became slowly fuller. 
Without saying anything to Joyce, he 
sent for information about emigration to 
Africa, and looked up Bechuanaland in 
the atlas. He mentally discarded Canada 
because, from the wage-earning point of 
view, he was not a skilled laborer; where- 
as, in the mounted police, they were only 
too glad to get a likely applicant, handed 
you a carbine and a horse, and started giv- 
ing you pay at once. 

In a moment of great confidence he 
opened his heart to Frank Turnbull on the 
question. 

To him the thought of Dick on a horse 
rounding up refractory Hottentots was a 
tragedy. 

“Isn’t the writing going?” he asked. 

“No,” said Dick. 

Turnbull sympathized quietly. ‘“ Some 
of ‘em who can’t write for nuts make 
stacks of money. Others who write good 
stuff starve in attics. It’s curious. And 
bad luck for you, Dick, old man. It would 
have been ripping if you’d made a success 
of it. However, if you must go, at least 
the police game is healthy. The only 
thing is, what about—Joyce? You'll be 
leaving her all alone, and you probably 
mean more to her than anybody else in 
thi§ world.” 

“T hate the idea of leaving her in this 
lonely place,” said Dick, “ but every man 
has to live his own life, and while I’m rub- 
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bing along out there she’ll at least have a 
home and something to keep her busy. 
With any luck, she'll marry one day 
and—”’ 

He stopped and could have kicked him- 
self for saying that. 

“ Yes,” said Turnbull quietly, “I hope 
some corking good chap will come along 
and make her very happy.” 

Dick looked sidewise at the big fellow for 
a moment. Then, as if he had made up 
his mind to risk it, he spoke slowly: “I 
say, old man,” he said, “ do you mind if 
I—ask you something rather personal?” 

There was a silence. 

Then Turnbull said quietly: Go 
ahead.” He was sitting in a deck-chair, 
looking down the valley, his hands clasped 
behind his head. 

“ It’s about—Jo,” said Dick. “ Are you 
by way of being in love with her?” 

-. « 

“ Then why do you say that you hope 
some other man will come along? Why 
don’t you ask her?” 

Turnbull made no 


answer. For some 
seconds he remained with his hands 
clasped behind his head. Then he got up 
and walked to the edge of the copse. At 
last he turned and came back to Dick. 
“ Haven’t you ever wondered why I'm 
content to live here and milk cows?” 

“No,” said Dick. “ You seem to—to 
fit in so perfectly that—” 

Turnbull smiled. “ Thanks, old man,” 
he said. “It’s a great compliment. But 
I had a few ambitions once—and they 
hadn't anything to do with milking cows. 
Have you ever heard of angina pectoris?” 

“ Vaguely,” said Dick. 

“ Well, I’ve got it.” 

“ But what, exactly, 
Can’t you do anything?” 

“ Call it rheumatism of the heart,” said 
Turnbull. ‘“ It means,” he added quietly, 
“that I may die in a year, a month, an 
hour.” 

Dick took a deep breath. 

“T’ve dodged it so far with the aid of 
tabloid things which my Harley Street man 
gave me. I carry them about with me day 
and night. But sooner or later it will come 
on so strong that twenty tabloids won't 
stop it, and then- He made a little 
gesture with his hands. “ That’s why I 
hope some other man will come along.” 

‘But, my dear fellow, you look so 
brown and fit that I—it’s—” 


does it mean? 
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Turnbull sat down again. “ Yes,” he 
said. “I’m as right as rain in between 
times.” 

Dick shivered. ‘“ I’m—most frightfully 
sorry,” he muttered. 

“ That’s all right,’ said Turnbull. 

He had Jeft the others so far behind on 
the road of life that he could look back 
only with gentle interest. There was only 
one more step for him to take, whereas 
Dick and Joyce would take years and 
years before they caught him up. The 
difference was extraordinary. They were 
scheming and worrying, in utter ignorance 
of what would meet them round the next 
corner. He had ceased striving. He was 
no longer in ignorance. He saw to the end 
of the road and was waiting with open eyes 
for the summons to go. 

“Tt’s rather like looking through the 
wrong end of a telescope,” he added. 

Dick had never seen death before. 
Death was one of those unpleasant things 
which it is not good to think about. And 
now here he was, sitting talking to a friend 
faced with death who smilingly analyzed it 
and found nothing very grim or unpleas- 
ant about the thing. 

It kept him very quiet. Bechuanaland 
seemed even more remote. He caught a 
sort of reflection of Turnbull’s feeling, as 
if he, too, for one brief second, were privi- 
leged to see with the dying man’s per- 
spective. He saw himself, small and un- 
important, one of the crowd of earth 
pygmies, being drawn, slowly but irresistib- 
ly, by the magnet which Death holds in his 
hands. Would he take it so calmly when 
he was as near to it as Turnbull was? 
Thank God, he was still a long way off. 
Life was good, although at the moment the 
outlook seemed hopeless. 

It had the effect of sending him away 
less self-concerned. There was a greater 
trouble in the world than his—Turnbull’s. 
And so, in the next months, when the 
monotonous defeats came rolling back on 
him, his thoughts went up to that tent 
where his friend clung to life from day to 
day, and the defeats lost some of their 
sting. 

XI 


Tue calendar was shedding its leaves 
with the rapidity of a tree in autumn. The 
spring flowers had long been forgotten. 
The corn was waist-high once more and 
the sun had returned from his winter’s rest 
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with renewed vigor. The country was 
beautiful—to everybody but Dick. For 
him the sun was not sufficient compensa- 
tion, and the birds’ songs were all out of 
tune. 

At last, after breakfast one morning, 
with the sun streaming into the room and 
lighting up a scowl on his face, he pushed 
back his chair and got up. 

Joyce had just put down a saucer of 
milk for Tramp, who was feeding at it 
noisily. 

“ Got any oil?” said Dick. 

“ Bicycle oil?” 

“ No, paraffin. 
fire this morning. 
boats.” 

Joyce went over and joined him at the 
window. “ What do you mean, Dick?” 
she inquired. 

“Tell the truth and shame the devil,” 
he said. “ Do you think I’m a born wri- 
ter? I don’t! I’ve finished with that use- 
less pen of mine. Come and help me burn 
my masterpieces, Jo. They'll make quite 
a good little blaze.” 

Joyce just looked at him. She said 
nothing. It was no good arguing. They 
were well into July. That meant that he 
had been trying for nearly a year. The 
truth must be faced. 

“What are you going to do — after- 
ward?” 

“Come and do the deed first and then 
I'll tell you.” 

They went up to Dick’s room and he 
tumbled all his stories and articles and 
sketches and essays upon the bed, piles of 
them,*some clean, some much thumbed, all 
failures. 

“ A year of my life,” said Dick, “ going 
up in smoke!” 

They loaded themselves and marched 
down to the far end of the garden. There 
was no wind, so oil wasn’t necessary. Dick 
arranged them so that a draft could get 
through. 

“ Here goes!” 
match. 

Joyce’s under lip was trembling danger- 
ously. She took it firmly in hand. 

The flame caught a corner, licked up the 
sheet, then ran along and spread until the 
whole mass was ablaze. 

Dick picked up a stick and poked the 
pile about, loosening it so that the fire 
could work more quickly and thoroughly. 

Joyce stood there rooted, silent, choking. 


I’m going to have a bon- 
I’m going to burn my 


he said, and struck a 
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It wasn’t merely a year that was lost. It 
was Dick. This meant Canada. 

Dick grunted with disgust. “‘ Burn, you 
blighters, burn!” he chanted. “ Burn, you 
useless products of a useless brain! Burn, 
you unrecognized output of a_ wasted 
genius! Burn!” 

They stood there side by side and 
watched the cinders fly up and float away 
and the charred mass in the center break 
out again as the breeze fanned it into 
activity. 

“That pops the lid on it,” said Dick. 
“Exit me as an author! Joyce, old girl, 
I've had more than enough. I’ve got to 
get out of here just as quick as I know 
how. I’m fed up to the very neck.” 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to emigrate,” said Dick. 
“I’m going to sign on with the Bechuana- 
land mounted police. They want men. 
They shall have me.” 

“ T see,” said Joyce. 

“T shall ride a horse, carry a carbine, 
and obey orders,” said Dick. “ And every 
now and again there’s a dust-up with the 
natives.” 

Joyce nodded. “ You'll like that, Dick.” 

“ 4 lot of the men are varsity men.” 

“ That ‘Il be nice,” from Joyce, scarcely 
hearing herself say it. 

In the glowing bonfire she could see 
Dick on a horse with a waste of veld be- 
hind him. 

The gate clicked. A telegraph-boy was 
coming up the path with his cap on the 
side of his ear. 

“Having burned my _ brain-children,” 
said Dick, “‘ what’s the betting this isn’t a 
wire from an editor offering me a job on 
his paper? Bring it here, boy!” 

The lad grinned. ‘“ Marnin’, sir. Marn- 
in’, miss!” He handed over a telegram. 
“ Reply paid,” he added. 

It was addressed simply to 
Manners, Whiteleaf. 

Dick opened it, read it through, and 
gave a great laugh. ‘“ What about that, 
Jo?” He handed it to her. 

Joyce read: 


Ardley- 


Can you come down to-day by three forty-five 
train from Victoria? Stay as long as you can. 
No dressing. Bring golf-clubs and jo. Very 
cheery crowd. WINKLES. 

The Bungalow, Seabridge. 

Reply paid. 


“ Doesn’t that beat everything?” cried 
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Dick. ‘“ The very day I decide to break 
out Winkles gives me an opportunity. 
Good old Winkles! The luck’s turned!” 

“ Are you going?” asked Joyce. 

“ Going!’ Dick looked at her in amaze- 
ment. ‘ Going? You bet I’m going, and 
thank goodness for the chu tce. Good for 
Winkles! He’s one of the very best. 
Here, got a pencil?” 

The telegraph-boy fished in his wallet. 

Dick rested the reply form on the wall 
and wrote: 


Joun WiINKLEY SmitH, The Bungalow, Sea- 
bridge : 
Coming by three forty-five train. 
Dick. 


The boy took it, touched his cap, and 
whistled away down the path. 

“ Who is Winkles?” asked Joyce. 

Dick read the wire again and put it in 
his pocket. ‘“ He was with us at Henley 
last year. He’s got more money than he 
knows how to spend, never passed an 
exam in his life, was the best ‘ seven’ we 
ever had in the boat, and shared digs with 
me in the High during my last year. A 
corking good chap. Come up and help me 
pack. How do the trains go from here— 
do you know?” 

“ T’ll go and get a time-table,” his sister 
said. 

She found one and looked up a train. 
Then she went to her bedroom, opened a 
drawer, and took out a small tin box. This 
she unlocked with a key which she kept 
in a little box on her dressing-table. 

There were three sovereigns in the box. 
She took them, shut the box, and put it 
away again. Then she went into Dick’s 
room and found him putting shirts and ties 
into a suit-case. 

* Any luck?” he said. 

“ There’s a two-o’clock train that gets 
you into Paddington at three,’ said Joyce. 

“ Good!” cried Dick. “That ‘ll just 
give me time to taxi across to Victoria.” 

Joyce held out her hand with everything 
she possessed in the world in it. “ You'll 
want some money, Dick,” she said. 

“Good Lord! Oh, you’ve got some. 
Three little yellow boys! Ripping! Sure 
you can lend it me?” He took the gold 
and dropped it into his pocket. “ Thanks, 
awfully, old girl. I wish you were coming.” 

He suddenly gave an immense laugh and 
produced the telegram from his pocket. 
“Look here,” he said. “ Bring golf-clubs 
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and jo! What a colossal rag! Will you 
come? There’s certain to be heaps of 


room down there, and he’s the sort that 
would appreciate a jest like that. Will 
you come, Jo?” 

“But he means the banjo,” laughed 
Joyce. 

“ Of course he does. That’s the point!” 

“ But how could I possibly come? I 
haven’t got any decent clothes.” 

“ Clothes be blowed!” said Dick. “ He 
says don’t dress, and what’s the matter 
with the clothes you’ve got on? Hang it, 
I can’t buck about mine. These are as old 
as the hills, and I shall travel down in my 
old gray bags. Come on. It ‘ll be the 
most priceless jest in history. Think of 
his face when he sees you get out of the 
train!” 

“ Precisely!” said Joyce. “ You'd en- 
joy it, no doubt; but I should die of 
shame while you were explaining the joke. 
Once there, I couldn’t very well be kicked 
out, however much they wanted to get rid 
of me. No, it’s absurd. Of course I can’t 
come.” 

She glanced at her wrist-watch. “ You'll 
have to buck up,” she said. “ Don’t forget 
that your golf-clubs are up the hill.”’ 

“Great Scott, so they are! And I’m 
not half packed yet.” 

“Td better go up on the bike and get 
them, or you won’t catch the train.” 

“Will you?” said Dick. “ Good for 
you!” 

So Joyce ran down-stairs and leaped 
upon her bicycle and in a hot sun pedaled 
up a hill that was steep enough to bring 
on heart failure, in order that her brother 
might catch a train that would take him 
from her to the seaside, to have a glorious 
holiday away from the detestable, lonely 
vicarage, with a whole lot of boys and girls 
among whom she would have given her 
soul to be. 

And Dick went on packing, far too en- 
thusiastic about getting away to give more 
than half a regret to the fact that his sister 
was not coming. He never bothered to 
wonder whether she would need the three 
sovereigns which she had handed him—it 
had only taken her nine months to save 
them up, that was all, and they represent- 
ed her frocks for the next goodness knows 
how long. He never spared a moment to 
ask himself what she was going to do all 
alone while he was having a good time. 

He had had Oxford—four years of it. 
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Joyce had had nothing. 

He was about to have this—and it was 
Joyce who was giving it to him; for with- 
out her money he could not have gone. 

Odd creatures, brothers and sisters! 

XII 

Tue salt smell of the sea came creeping 
through the carriage windows. 

Dick glanced at his watch. It seemed 
years since he left Whiteleaf. Ten more 
minutes, and then—well, first of all, good 
old Winkles, and then the Bungalow and 
people and laughter and noise and things 
to do. 

He took a deep breath of impatience at 
the snail-like slowness of the train, stood 
up, and put his head out of the window. 
With screwed-up eyes he looked ahead of 
the engine and yearned for the distant 
roofs of Seabridge on the edge of the 
chalky downs. Behind them lay the sea, 
tree, restless, stretching out to infinity. 
He ducked back into the carriage and 
burst into song as he lifted his suit-case 
down from the rack, and the banjo and 
golf-clubs. ; 

His eyes sparkled. He was out and 
away at last, excited as a child. The taxi 
from one station to the other had been an 
event. The rumble of London had been a 
song of freedom; the buses, the cabs, the 
crowds had all fired his blood. It was 
good to be alive. At last the train gave a 
series of jolts and grunts, slid into the 
platform, and came to a standstill with a 
scream of steam. 

“ Hello, Dick!” 

“ Hello, Winkles! How goes it?” He 
dropped upon the platform, almost into 
that individual’s arms, and wrung him by 
the hand. 

Winkles’s neck was bare and brown. 
From underneath the bottom of the long 
waterproof he was wearing his bare feet 
were stuck into a pair of white rubber 
shoes. ‘“ Mother,” he said, “ this is Dick.” 

Dick found himself shaking hands with 
a tall, handsome woman with an odd pair 
of eyes. When he finished noticing them 
he saw that she, too, was in bathing kit 
under her rain-coat. 

“T see you’ve brought the banjo,” she 
said. ‘ Good for you, Dick!” 

His eyelids flickered at the immediate 
use of his Christian name. She saw it. 

“ Now look here,” she went on. “ This 
is Liberty Hall down here, although we 
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don’t advertise it on our note-paper. But 
the fact remains, and so we don’t care 
who or what you are. For instance, he’s 
Winkles, I’m just Mrs. Winkles, and 
you’re Dick. You're just common or gar- 
den Dick, and Dick you remain. And so 
with all the others in the bungalow. Is 
that clear?” 

Dick met those smiling eyes once more 
and laughed. “ As plain as a pikestaff, 
Mrs. Winkles.” 

“ Splendid!” said she, and picked up the 
banjo. “ Winkles, take the suit-case and 
come on. It’s tea-time.” 

Her grinning offspring performed that 
feat, waving away Dick’s protesting hand. 
So he slung his golf-bag over his shoulder 
and followed. It seemed to be the only 
thing to do. He noticed that the porters, 
instead of staring at the Winkleses’ un- 
usual garments, touched their caps with 
much deference. 

A chauffeur stood at the open door of 
an enormous limousine. He immediately 
sprang for the luggage and disposed of it. 
Mrs. Winkles took the driving-wheel. 

“Jump in, boys,” she said, and, almost 
before they had time to do so, was off. 

The little town of Seabridge was a busy 
one. The streets swarmed like an ant- 
heap. But the great car squawked savage- 
ly and described beautiful curves around 
carts and perambulators and bicycles, Mrs. 
Winkles at the wheel never turning a hair. 

For many minutes Dick sat holding his 
breath. He hadn’t been doing this sort of 
thing in Whiteleaf. It was gloriously dif- 
ferent. Then he relaxed and began to 
laugh quietly to himself. 

“ What's your trouble?” asked Winkles. 

He got no answer. Dick went on chor- 
tling at the gorgeous prospects of the next 
fortnight. 

“ Silly ass!” said his friend. “ Wait till 
we get you in the house! We'll make a 
civilized being of you!” 

To Dick the Bungalow was like a new 
world, a sort of unbelievable dream-world, 
in which he went about not quite sure 
whether he were asleep or awake, a world 
full of young people whose vitality was in- 
exhaustible, who were care-free, and who 
bubbled over with the joy of living. 

As the car drew up at the door two boys 
and three girls splashed out of the sea, 
raced across the sands, and stood leaning 
on each other’s shoulders a yard away from 
the car, dripping and shining, all talking 
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at once. Two others came from behind 
the house with tennis-rackets in their 
hands, all glowing and radiant from the 
hard exercise and the sun. Still another 
couple came shouting up the drive with 
golf-clubs on their shoulders. 

“ Hello, Mrs. Winkles!” 

“ He’s brought his own frying-pan!” 

‘* Did you get back without being arrest- 
ed for furious loitering?” 

‘Wonder what his handicap is?” 

And then a great bell began to jangle in 
the house. They were home in time for 
tea. 

Mrs. Winkles held up her hand. “ Chil- 
dren! Children! Stand still and shut up 
while I present Dick.” 

Every eye was fixed on him, although 
they had already taken him in to the last 
detail. 

“ Dick,” said Mrs. Winkles, 
them out to you, beginning 
left—” 

“ Great Scott!” murmured Dick. 

There was a burst of laughter. It was 
rather like numbering off an army of rest- 
less soldiers. 

“Oh, don’t fag, mother,” said Winkles. 
“ They know who he is and he’ll jolly soon 
know who they are, if I know anything 
about him!” 

So Mrs. Winkles let it go at that. “ Very 
well,” she said, and took Dick’s arm. 

The “ children,” chattering like a lot of 
magpies, broke up and made a helter- 
skelter rush for the house. 

It was a long, low, two-story building 
of red brick, with a wide, white veranda 
running all round, French windows every- 
where, and a balcony, like a second veran- 
da, opening out of all the top rooms. 
There were no other houses near. It was 
plumped down on the shore, away from all 
neighborly eyes; and the garden, fenced in 
on three sides, ran right down to the sands 
up which the sea came at high tide. For a 
mile the seashore was their very own, too 
far away from the town and “ front ” for 
any visitors to reach; and the house, built 
in a fold of the downs, was discreetly hid- 
den from the country behind. They might 
almost have been on a desert island. 

Dick soon found himself in a deck-chair 
on the veranda, hemmed in behind a tea- 
cup by some four different kinds of cake, 
sandwiches, and biscuits. Inwardly he was 
palpitating with delight. To be in the 
middle of a crowd of charming faces, to 


“ T’'ll point 
from the 
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hear laughter and slang and the mere rattle 
of cups—he had been starved so long— 
made his eyes burn and his heart throb. 
The vicarage, with its months of failure, 
seemed like a nightmare from which he 
had at last awakened. This was where he 
belonged. 

It looked the most extraordinary house 
party that ever happened. There was the 
hostess herself in rubber bathing-cap, the 
little enigmatical smile flickering over her 
face like summer lightning. Sitting with 
his back against her chair was an enormous 
man in a tennis shirt and white flannels. 
His arms were bare to the elbow and cov- 
ered with tattooing. From time to time he 
leaned round the back of the girl beside 
him and annexed a cake, which he ate with 
closed eyes. He answered, still with 
closed eyes, to the name of Tim—Tiny 
Tim. He was just basking, at peace with 
the world, after four strenuous sets. 

The girl next to him was golden-haired 
and blue-eyed and had lots of very small 
teeth. Her hands were tiny. She was in 
a tight-fitting, pale-blue bathing-dress with 
no skirt, like a man’s, with white edging 
round the neck and sleeves and legs. It 
dried on her as she sat there in the sun, 
on a coat, with her slim white legs crossed, 
wiggling her toes, her hair making a splash 
of gold on Tim’s chest. She waved a cake 
with a large bite in it to emphasize her 
remarks. 

They called her Midge—whether as a 
sort of affectionate diminutive of Madge, 
or because she was quick and insectlike in 
her movements, Dick was unable to find 
out. But it described her. He was amazed 
to discover that she was his friend’s sister. 
The process of discovery was simple—she 
called Mrs. Winkles “ mother.” 

Then there was Doris in tennis clothes, 
a charmingly pug-nosed, broad-shouldered, 
athletic child, browned to a turn and ready 
for anything from a flirtation by the sad 
sea waves to a rough-and-tumble pillow- 
fight. 

The second girl bather wore stockings. 
She was very dark. She had taken off her 
cap, and Winkles had possessed himself of 
her mane of hair and was transforming it 
into two long, thick, black pigtails. Her 
name was Mary. 

Joan was the name of the third bather. 
It was difficult to know what sort of girl 
she was, as she sat behind a man called 
Fatty with her eves fixed on a gleaming 
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engagement-ring which she revolved con- 
tinually. 

On the bottom step were two men in 
bath-wraps,. their still wet hair beautifully 
combed and plastered. One was a Harry 
—and looked it. Dick remembered having 
seen him about Oxford. The other was 
Fatty. He was. When he laughed his eyes 
disappeared and his cheeks became balloon- 
like. He was evidently the humorist of 
the party, for he shot off dry comments 
that made them all scream; and he and 
Mrs. Winkles kept up a verbal duel. 

Harry was a long, lean man of the grey- 
hound type. His legs stuck out endlessly. 
He produced a gold cigarette-case with a 
crest on it and tossed cigarettes to all and 
sundry before leaning back in supreme 
comfort against the knees of the girl on the 
step above. 

She was in golf kit—a brown skirt and 
brown stockings. Dick’s eyes kept wan- 
dering from the others back to her, drawn 
irresistibly. She had not come down with 
the others to the car to meet them. Her 
hair was like the beech forest in autumn-— 
a dark, burnished copper; and her hands 
were long and white and _ cool-looking. 
Dick began poignantly to dislike the man 
Harry. The need to remove him from her 
knees became an ache. Presently, to his 
intense delight, she got up, stretched her- 
self, and came up the steps to a deck-chair. 

“Oh, look here—” began Harry. 

The girl turned to her hostess. “ What's 
the program, Mrs. Winkles?” she asked. 

Her eyes were very large and curiously 
blue. Under that hair the contrast was 
striking. Dick waited anxiously for Mrs. 
Winkles to address her by name. 

Mrs. Winkles disappointed him. “ The 
program for to-night,” she said, “is no 
dinner.” 


Fatty gave a cry of pain. “ What? 


Hi! Tim, chuck me another of those cakes 
at once.”’ 

Midge spoke dreamily. “ When a camel 
lacks food—”’ 


“I shall have a hump if I don’t get any 
dinner,” proclaimed Fatty with a voice of 
extreme misery. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said Mrs. Winkles. 
“TI won’t starve you, although you’d look 
nicer if I did. I suggest that we have a 
moonlight picnic on the rocks and go for a 
drive afterward. What do you say?” 

Midge said: ‘“ Oh, corking!”’ 

Tim murmured: “ Great work!” 
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Harry said: “ Quite.” 

Dick said: “ Priceless, but may I get 
some plaster for my knuckles?” 

Mary was apparently sharing some great 
secret with Winkles. 

Doris leaped to her feet. 
we start?” 

“ Well, it’s nearly six thirty now,” said 
Mrs. Winkles. ‘“ The food will be in the 
boats at eight o’clock and we'll row round 
into the cove. Therefore I think the cars 
might come and meet us at the top of the 
cliff about ten thirty. Now I’m going to 
get clean. Dick, you haven’t seen your 
room yet.” 

Winkles, having brought Mary’s hair to 
a doubtful conclusion, rose up. “ I'll pilot 
him, mother,” he said. 

“ Look here, Dick,” said Midge, “ buck 
up and change. We want to hear you play 
that banjo of yours.” 

The girl with the copper hair turned to 
him quickly. “ Oh, no!” she said. “ Keep 
it for to-night. It ‘ll be simply smashing 
on the water!” 

Dick met her eyes and nodded. Then 
he turned to the other. “ Sorry, Midge,” 
he said. “ You'll have to wait.” 


XIII 


THE house inside looked as unusual as 
the party who sat outside. The dining- 
room was oak and silver, very dark, lit at 
night by candles. There were no pictures, 
but above the huge, open fireplace were 
five wonderful pieces of pewter. The hall 
was immense, also oak, parquet floored, 
with a grand piano in one corner and oak 
benches against the walls. The bedrooms 
were built round three sides of a square, 
with a big bath-room at each corner. 
They were arranged alphabetically, little 
carved-wood letters being inlaid in the 
center panel of each door. The landing 
all round the well of the hall was hung with 
exquisite water-colors, originals, of Italy 
and France. A large bookcase ran all 
along one side of the landing, filled with 
novels in French and English, and in every 
available place down-stairs and up was a 
silver bowl of roses. 

“Dick, old chap, you’re in H,” said 
Winkles. “ Here.” 

He opened the door and Dick found 
himself in a large, airy bedroom whose 
open French windows framed the sea, with 
the little town in the distance, and ant- 
sized people swarming on the “ front.” 


“When do 
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The walls had engravings of old London, 
and the chairs, the wall-paper, and the 
ceiling were done in chints. : 

“ Ripping!’ said Dick. ‘“ Winkles, old 
man, that wire of yours was a divine in- 
spiration. I’m going to have the time of 
my young life down here with you. By 
the way ”—he pulled open a wardrobe and 
spoke with great casualness—‘ what’s the 
name of the girl with the hair?” 

Winkles glowed enthusiastically. “ Isn’t 
she a corker? Think I stand a pretty 
good chance—what? Thought I'd tell you, 
so there won’t be any mistakes. See? 
Name’s Mary.” 

Dick was wrestling with his collar. 
“Mary? But she’s the one whose hair 
you were ruining.” 

“ Of course!” said Winkles, cocking a 
petulant eye at him. 

Dick grinned. ‘“ Yes, I know she’s a 
peach, old man, but I meant the girl who 
asked me not to play the jo until to-night.” 

“Oh — her!” said Winkles, all interest 
at an end. “ That's Audrey.” 

Dick repeated the name 
breath. 

“ She’s all right,” said Winkles. “ One 
of mother’s pals. Hardly know her at all. 
Mary’s such a handful that—”’ 

Dick ceased to listen. ‘ Audrey?” he 
said to himself. ‘‘ Audrey—what a cork- 
ing name! And what hands! By Jove!” 

A curious feeling came over him that he 
had seen her before. She stirred some- 
thing at the back of his memory, and he 
stood quite still in an effort to concentrate 
upon where and when he had met her. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
heavy hands of his friend upon his shoulder. 

“ About time you came down,” he said. 
“ T’ve asked you a question twice and you 
simply dream. You want waking up.” 

Dick laughed and began scrambling out 
of his clothes. 

“ You needn’t talk!” he said. “ You're 
a secretive devil. Why didn’t you ever tell 
us that you had a mother? Why didn’t 
she come up to see us row? Why have 
you been hiding her?” 

“ Hiding her!” Winkles roared. “ Like 
to see anybody hide mother! If she gets a 
notion into her head she carries it out if 
she has to move the earth. She’s been 


under his 


pottering round the world in the car. Only 
got back a month ago. 
move.”’ 

Dick nodded as he struggled out of his 


Always on the 
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shirt and tossed it on the bed. “ Young 
man,” he said, “ I sincerely envy you your 
mother.” 

Winkles smiled. He took to himself the 
credit of any merit she might possess. It 
lay not so much in that he was her son as 
that she was /is mother. 

He waved a hand and blew smoke 
through his nose. “ Yes,” he said, “ we 
rub along pretty well.” 

“Winkles! Wink-les!” 

The yell came from the veranda, a 
feminine yell. 

Winkles went out on the balcony and 
leaned over. ‘“ Well,” he said, “ and what 
of it?” 

Mary turned her head up. “ Must you 
muck about up there all day? We're go- 
ing in for a final swim. Coming?” 

Then Midge’s piping voice joined in. 
“ And bring that Dick person. Don’t hide 
him away like that. He looks nice.” 

Winkles grinned. “ My child,” he said, 
“ your rudeness positively makes me blush. 
That Dick person, indeed! Fie!” He 
dodged back into the room, held Dick’s 
sponge under the tap, and leaned once 
more over the veranda. 

There was a scream from Midge, a loud 
laugh from the men, and Winkles ducked 
as the sponge came hurtling in again and 
splashed against the wall. 

Dick smiled. Winkles not only had an 
unusual mother, but that sister of his 
would go far, very far! He pulled a 
drawer open and rooted, then another, 
found his bathing-costume, and dashed 
into it. “Come on, Winkles,” he said. 
“Get a move on!” 

He was fiercely impatient to see whether 
Audrey was going to bathe, too. 

So Winkles shed his waterproof and the 
two tumbled down the stairs four at a 
time, leaped over the tea things, and raced 
after the others into the sea. 

Dick gave a great shout. 
there. 


Audrey was 
XIV 


Wirn one hand on the button of the 
electric light, Dick felt with the other 
under his pillow and pulled out his watch. 
Five minutes to two! 

He yawned cavernously and flicked off 
the light. The bedclothes had been turned 
down in readiness. He put a knee up and 
was about to hop in when he suddenly 
stopped, remained very still for a breath, 
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and then got off the bed and tiptoed across 
to the window. 

There had been no sound, not the faint- 
est movement; but he was absolutely cer- 
tain that Audrey was out there. He didn’t 
know how he knew; but he knew. It was 
just the feeling of her presence which had 
come over him suddenly, as if, at that very 
second, she had stepped out upon the 
balcony. 

Very cautiously he put his head out. 

She was there, leaning on the rail in a 
pale-blue kimono with flowers in it, her 
autumn-colored hair in two thick plaits. 

Dick withdrew swiftly and slipped into 
one of those very thin, Oriental-looking 
silk dressing-gowns which fold up into a 
waistcoat-pocket. 

Then he returned to the window and 
made a faint noise with the blind-cord. 

Audrey looked round. “ Hello, Dick!” 
she said. “I didn’t know you lived in the 
next pigeonhole to mine. Come out and 
look at the moonlight.” 

Dick leaned on the rail beside her, but 
the effect of the moon on the restless sea 
was not nearly so attractive as the shim- 
mer it gave to her hair, or the soft shadow 
where it touched her chin and throat. 

“ You sleepy?” she asked. 

“ Not an atom,” said Dick. 

“TI was, in the car.” 

Dick smiled reminiscently. “I know,” 
he said. “As a matter of fact, you went 
to sleep just like a little tired kid, with 
your head on my shoulder.” 

Audrey laughed. “TI didn’t know it was 
your shoulder. It was awfully comfort- 
able. Thanks for the loan of it.”’ 

“Not a bit,” said Dick. “I shall be 
delighted to lend it you again at any time.” 

They were speaking almost in whispers 
because the windows of all the other bed- 
rooms were wide open. It doesn’t do to 
wake people up at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing—wet sponges might be hurled. 

“ Look here,” said Dick, “ there are two 
deck-chairs in my room. Let’s make our- 
selves entirely comfortable. It’s so much 
easier to talk, and I’ve got millions of 
things to tell you, and—and we can see the 
sun rise.” 

Before she could say yes or no he dis- 
appeared into his room like a shadow and 
came out again with a pillow and one of 
the deck-chairs. He opened it with infinite 
slowness because it showed a tendency to 
blurt out the fact that they were there. 
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“ Here you are!” 

Audrey murmured “ Splendid!” and let 
herself quietly into it. It gave a half 
squeak once. “ Will you have any room?” 

Dick arranged the pillow. Then he 
fetched the other chair for himself. There 
was only just space for it squeezed close 
against hers. 

He climbed into it and spread a blanket 
he had brought over them both. “ That’s 
all right!” he said. ‘“ Now we can talk. 
Do you mind a pipe?” 

“On the contrary,” said Audrey. 

“How long are you staying here?” 
asked Dick abruptly. He turned sidewise 
in his chair so that he could see her face. 

“What a weird question!” she said. “I 
don’t know. It never occurred to me. I 
suppose until Mrs. Winkles kicks me out.” 

“Thank Heaven!”’ said Dick. * She is 
a corker, isn’t she?” 

“ Rather!” said Audrey. 
lutely unique. Have you 
long?” 

“Since she met me at the station,” said 
Dick. 

“ Well, after all, it is amazing how well 
one can know a person in a day. Don’t 
you think so?” 

Dick didn’t answer her directly. 
was astounded. “ This afternoon,” 
said. “ Did I arrive this afternoon?” 

So many emotions and events had been 
crowded into the few hours since the train 
erunted into the station. He had got out 
of it feeling battered, big with the sense of 
failure, as a drowning man clutching at 
the straw of Seabridge before sinking bit- 
terly into the ocean of Bechuanaland. He 
had felt mentally frayed, down-at-heels, 
until the touch of human nature in the odd 
person of Mrs. Winkles had reestablished 
his kinship with the world. And after 
that had come Audrey, and all the bitter- 
ness and blankness had been ousted by a 
renewed optimism, an access of energy, 
and a sense of possibilities. The memory 
of failure was obliterated. He had forgot- 
ten yesterday. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly. “An hour, a 
minute, can change a man’s life.” 

Audrey looked at him. “ You say that 
very earnestly.” 

“TI mean it,” said Dick. “I’m not the 
same man who arrived. I feel different.” 
He blew out a long puff of smoke. It was 
like a sigh of thankfulness. “Are you 
comfy?” 


“ She’s abso- 
known her 


He 
he 
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Audrey nodded. “ Isn’t it odd?” 

“ What?” 

“T mean you and I sitting here like 
this, talking as if—as if we’d known each 
other for centuries.” 

Dick sat up and faced her. 
Scott! I am glad.” 

Audrey looked her question. 

“T mean,” said Dick, “that you feel 
that, too. Do you know, I believe I’ve 
seen you before somewhere. I thought so 
at tea-time. I still think so.” 

Audrey shook her head. ‘“ I’m sure you 
haven’t—or at least I’m sure I’ve never 
met you. TJvat’s the extraordinary thing 
about it.” 

She sat up also, and they gazed at each 
other as if in the presence of unknown 
forces. 

She went on again first. ‘-About seven 
hours ago I saw you for the first time, and 
yet now you're just Dick to me—and that 
conveys everything. I call you Dick and 
think of you as Dick without any reserve. 
Why is it? What’s the psychology of it? 
I don’t feel a bit the same with any oi the 
other men.” 

“ How ”—he was going to say “ ripping,” 
but amended it to—‘ how amazing!” 

“To think of you to myself as Mr. 
Somebody-or-other is absurd,” continued 
Audrey. “I couldn’t do it. It makes me 
want to laugh. You’re so essentially Dick. 
Do you see what I’m driving at? Why 
should you come along after all the others, 
and—and do that? Have you ever felt 
like that about anybody?” 

Dick’s pipe was out. His eyes were on 
the girl’s as she waited for an explanation. 
It did not seem odd to him that she should 
make these naive remarks. To him they 
were not naive. They were uncanny, be- 
cause they put his own feelings into words. 

“ Yes,” he said simply. “I felt like 
that about you—or at least not quite like 
that. I didn’t know your name. I didn’t 
want to—much.” 

Audrey looked puzzled. “ What, then?” 

“ IT wanted frightfully to come over and 
take you away by yourself and tell you— 
everything.” Dick looked away for a 
second’s hesitation. Then he went on with 
a rush. “As a matter of fact, you made 
me want to indulge in a burst of egotism. 
I didn’t want you to talk. I wanted you 
to listen while I told you all about myself. 
All the others—Midge and the rest— 
simply faded away. They didn’t count. 


“ Great 
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It was just you that I wanted to bare my 
soul to.” 

For a moment after he ceased speak- 
ing she made no move. She remained with 
her eyes on his, both very solemn. The 
moon had faded. There was only that 
curious gray half light which precedes the 
dawn. 

“How extraordinary! What does it 
mean, Dick?” 

Dick lit his pipe again with a perplexed 
frown. “I don’t know,” he said. “ It’s 
rather weird, isn’t it?” 

There was another silence. The only 
sounds were the far-away tide, which was 
just on the turn, and the husky bubbling 
of Dick’s pipe. 

He stirred. “I’m 
you?” 

“ Yes,” said Audrey. 

And as they sat there a pinkness crept 
up on the horizon and was reflected in the 
soft clouds. Swiftly it became deeper. The 
shadow on the balcony was pushed back 
by the hand of dawn, and with it went the 
bridge which the moonlight had built for 
these two to meet each other. 

As the first ray of sun shot out over the 
world they moved with a simultaneous im- 
pulse. Being suddenly able to see each 
other made them almost shy. 

Dick got up and pulled the blanket from 
her feet and hung it over the railing while 
he moved the deck-chair for her to pass. 

He felt her hand brush his as she did so. 

“ Good night, Audrey,” he said softly. 

She turned with a little smile at the win- 
dow. “ Good night, Dick.” 

It came in a whisper, and she had gone. 

Dick stood there for a moment. Then 
he, too, went in and tossed the pillows 
upon the bed. He pulled down the blind, 
dropped his dressing-gown on the floor, 
and got between the sheets. 

The scent of her hair was on the pillow. 

XV 

WueEn Dick entered the breakfast-room 
next morning he was greeted by groans 
from everybody but Mrs. Winkles. 

To her he said “ Good morning ”’; to the 
others, ‘““ What’s the trouble?” 

Fatty waved a spoon. “ Beautiful sun- 
ny morning! Beautiful warm sea! No 


0” 


glad about it. Are 


beautiful Dick to join us therein! 

Winkles sided with him. “ Slacker!” he 
said. ‘“ Why didn’t you come down for 
the training porridge and cream?” 
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“ Didn’t you hear us all pouring down- 
stairs?” asked Midge. ‘‘ We made enough 
row. Come and sit here, Dick. I'll squeeze 
up. We've all finished.” She began to 
move her plate. 

“ Thanks, awfully,” said Dick. “ Don’t 
you bother. I shall be all right.” 

Mrs. Winkles smiled as she saw him 
edge in between the immaculate Harry 
and Audrey. The smile broadened at her 
daughter’s expression of surprise. Midge 
was not used to being snubbed. It would 
do her good. 

Dick was helping Audrey to marmalade. 

“ That’s right,” said Mrs. Winkles. 
“Watching the sun rise is hungry work, 
isn’t it?” 

Dick’s eyelids flicked. For a second he 
was inclined to be annoyed. On the whole, 
he would rather she hadn’t seen them. 
Then he asked himself what it mattered, 
after all. She was acorker. So he looked 
up the table and grinned at her frankly. 

‘Rather!” he said. “I’ve got an 
enormous hunger on me this morning.” 
He turned to Audrey. “ How about you?” 

She had beguh on the marmalade. “ Oh, 
I always eat like an ostrich,” she an- 
nounced. “‘ A mere sunrise doesn’t make a 
scrap of difference.” 

“Look here, you others,” said Mrs. 
Winkles. “ Because Dick was late, there’s 
no reason why he should be punished by 
our watching him eat. Let’s leave him in 
peace. Audrey, you’re still at it. You can 
pour out his coffee.” 

* Any little thing like that,’’ said Audrey. 

Dick caught Mrs. Winkles’s eye as the 
others left the table and went out into the 
sun. He didn’t have to say anything. She 
knew. 

“Have some more toast?” suggested 
Dick when they were alone. 

Audrey put down her cup. “ My dear 
Dick,” she said, “ even ostriches can’t go 
on forever. You ready for coffee?” 

“ Please,” said Dick. He renewed his 
plate with bacon and eggs. 

“What are you doing this morning?” 

“Dunno. Any old thing.” 

“ How about a fierce golf match with 
me?” 

“ That's a bright notion. 
handicap?” 

“ Five.” 

Audrey nodded. “I thought as much. 
You can give me a few timely hints.” 

“ What’s yours?” 


What’s your 
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“T’m still a humble twelve, with occa- 
sional brilliant outbreaks.” 

“Is it a good course down here?” 

“Very sporting. Hilly and gorse.” 

“ Gorse, eh? Don’t like it. One has to 
play so fearfully straight.” 

“ That’s where I want you to put me 
right. I can hit a long pill, but I’m— 
shall we say erratic?” 

Dick glanced over the marmaladen piece 
of toast, which was en route to his mouth, 
at her breadth of shoulder and length of 
limb, and nodded. Two hundred yards off 
every tee, he thought, if properly handled. 

“We'll see what can be done this morn- 
ing,” he replied. 

“ Right-o! How much longer are you 
going to be finishing your colossal meal?” 

Dick grinned and reached out for more 
toast. “ Any more coffee going?”’ 

“Heavens! I thought I was an ostrich 
You must be a boa-constrictor.” 

And while these two went on talking 
nothing more romantic than eatables and 
golf Mrs. Winkles on the beach outside 
was smilingly adding two and two. Four 
was the result she obtained. 

As a matter of fact, the answer was 
three. Neither Dick nor Audrey had quite 
fallen in love. Or at least, if you had 
asked them, the replies would have been: 

Audrey: “In love with Dick? Piffle! 
I like him, all right, because he’s a sports- 
man and because—well, because he’s Dick.” 


Dick: “In love with Audrey? My 
dear chap, you're squiffy! I like her 
enormously. I think she’s a corker. But 


as to being in love—” 

Audrey recognized instantly a kindred 
spirit in Dick. She liked what she read in 
his eyes. She liked his appearance—the 
quiet, muscular look of him. She liked the 
absolutely sincere way in which he spoke 
to her. She felt that he shared her views on 
things—things being her manner of sum- 
ming up life and all her ideals, beliefs, and 
convictions. She liked the absence of fuss- 
ing with which he looked after her, quietly 
authoritative. He was, she told herself, 
going to be a ripping pal. 

In the succeeding days it became a tacit- 
ly recognized thing that these two were 
partners in any match or expedition that 
was arranged. Even Midge, with whom 
Dick had made an instantaneous hit, 
abandoned him without any further at- 
tempts, and completed the subjugation of 
Tiny Tim. 
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Audrey and Dick found the others a 
little irksome. There was so much time to 
be made up, such heaps of things to dis- 
cuss and agree upon—they hardly ever dis- 
agreed—that, without any word being said, 
they began to go off every day by them- 
selves, over the downs, or on the rocks, or 
out fishing in one of the boats. Of course, 
when there was any general plan launched 
by Mrs. Winkles, such as hurtling off to 
distant spots in the cars, or a dance down 
in the big hall, they joined in gladly; but 
even then they managed to get into the 
same car and had every dance together. 

Every night, when the men had had 
their last smoke and drink, Dick hurried 
up to his bedroom and went out on the 
balcony. If Audrey was not already there, 
she came at once on hearing him, and Dick 
brought out the deck-chairs and the pil- 
lows and they sat and looked out over the 
sleeping town and the restless sea. The 
balcony was their own, and there was no 
one to evade politely, nothing to disturb 
them. And the fact that they had to talk 
in whispers only added to the feeling of 
intimacy. 

The idea of kissing her, or even of want- 
ing to, never entered Dick’s head. She 
was Audrey, and different. 

He took her very seriously. He would 
no more have dreamed of treating her flip- 
pantly than he would Mrs. Winkles. 
Whenever he lent her a strong hand rock- 
climbing it was as a pal rather than as a 
lover. He felt no extraordinary thrill at 
the touch of her, and even one day when 
they found themselves cut off by a swirl- 
ing mass of water and Dick had tucked up 
his trousers, slung his shoes, with the socks 
inside them, round his neck, and carried 
her over in his arms, he had felt more pride 
and pleasure in his exceeding fitness and 
muscle than anything else. The man and 
woman side of it did not come in at all. 

It was nothing more extraordinary than 
a change in the weather which altered the 
remainder of Dick’s life, shattered Audrey’s 
idea of him as a pal, and prevented him, 
finally and forever, from colonizing or be- 
coming a mounted policeman in Bechuana- 
land. 

The two had been talking on the bal- 
cony one night, as usual, when sudden, big, 
splashing spots of rain wakened them to 
the fact that the sky was jagged with 
clouds. They had driven the moon in. 


They drove Audrey and Dick in also. 
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The next morning the early bathing 
brigade ran down to the sea through driz- 
zling showers. During breakfast Mrs. 
Winkles read the Times weather report 
twice over, and when everybody had fin- 
ished breakfast and was discussing the 
difficult question of what to do in the 
house, as it was no good going out to get 
drenched, she settled the matter for them. 

“Children,” she said, “the party is 
over. The Times says that we're in for 
a streak of rainy weather. Bottled up in 
the house all day, you’d be knocking each 
other’s heads off within twenty-four hours. 
You'll find railway guides in the hall, and 
the cars will take you to the station for 
any train.” 

The decision was without appeal. 

For a moment they looked at one an- 
other. Then Fatty rose to his feet. “ Fel- 
low children,” he said, “ I move that, as 
Mrs. Winkles has supplied us with a rip- 
ping nursery and all the toys we could do 
with in the last three weeks, we stand up 
and give her a hearty cheer for each week.” 

They gave them, and Tiny Tim, in a 
huge bass voice, led off with “ For she’s a 
jolly good fellow—” and the others all 
took it up with open lungs. At the end of 
it Fatty called for a speech from Mrs. 
Winkles. 

She rose with rather bright eyes. “ You 
dears!” she said. “ I’ve loved having you 
and I hate your going. You must all come 
down again. Will you?” 

As a speech it was feeble, but they gave 
a “ Yes!” with one voice that very nearly 
made the plates jump off the table. In 
the pushing and jostling that followed 
Audrey and Dick found themselves in their 
respective rooms, faced with the problem 
of packing. That is to say, it was a prob- 
lem to Audrey, because, as a rule, a maid 
packed for her. 

To Dick it did not become a problem 
for many minutes. He stood just inside 
the door feeling, as the old saying goes, 
that you might have knocked him down 
with a feather. 

During all those weeks he had never 
thought that sooner or later it would have 
to end. He had never thought of White- 
leaf or Joyce. He had thought of Audrey 
from day to day to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. If Mrs. Winkles had not 


kicked them out like that he would have 
stayed on and on for the rest of the sum- 
mer. He had entirely forgotten that he 
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was only a guest at Seabridge, and that he 
had a home elsewhere. 

This was the end of all things. He 
was going back to Whiteleaf, emptier than 
ever because Audrey would not be there. 
He might never see her again. What, 
never see Audrey again? That was ab- 
surd—foolish—impossible! 

He went quickly out on the balcony- 
the balcony where they would never sit 
together again. 

“ Audrey!” 

There was no answer to his call, but 
she came out and looked at him, silently, 
curiously. 

And at that moment Dick knew! 

“ Where are you—going?” he asked. 

“London,” answered Audrey. 

“I’m coming with you.” 

She nodded. 

“ Are you ready?” 

“No,” said Audrey. “ T’ll hurry.” 

They went back into their rooms, and 
Dick began flinging things into his suit- 
case with a wildly beating heart. 

Audrey was his. She belonged to him. 
He would fight‘an army for her if it came 
to that. She had become a part of his 
life, the all-important part. 

He ran down-stairs with his suit-cases. 

Mrs. Winkles came out of the dining- 
room. “ Hello, Dick!” she said. “‘ What 
train are you catching?” 

“The ten thirty,” said Dick, “if you 
can let us have the car.” 

Mrs. Winkles had her queer eyes on his 
face. “ Do you mean—all of you?” 

Dick looked at her squarely. “ You 
guessed a fortnight ago,”’ he said. “ But 
I didn’t know then. I should like to thank 
you, but I don’t know how. You have 
given me—all I want in the world.” 

Mrs. Winkles held out her hand. “ I’m 
very glad,” she said simply. “If ever I 
can help, write to me. Good-by, Dick, and 
good luck!” 

They wrung hands. 
Dick. ‘“ You’re — magnificent. 
most awfully.” 

Mrs. Winkles turned her back. “ I'll 
have the car brought round,” she threw 
over her shoulder. 

“ Thanks,” said Dick. “Tl dash up 
and say good-by to the others.” 

There was a great noise on the landing. 
Tiny Tim and Fatty appeared laden with 
bags. 

Dick ran up. “ Good-by, you fellows,” 


“ Good-by,” said 
Thanks, 
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he cried. “ We must meet again some 
time.” 

“Where are you bound for?” asked 
Fatty. 


“ London,” said Dick. 

“Ten thirty train?” asked Tim. 

Dick nodded. 

“ Then be patient!” said Fatty. “ We 
are also catching that bus, with Doris, 
Mary, and Joan.” 

Dick ground his teeth and cursed in- 
wardly. But he smiled and murmured: 
* Oh, splendid!” 

Audrey’s door opened. 
went on down. Dick raced up. 
carry your things.” 

He did so, silently, without looking at 
her, and took them straight into one of the 
cars. Then he brought out his own and 
put them in the same car. He wanted to 
get away before the others were ready, but 
as he returned to the hall to fetch Audrey 
they all came tumbling down the stairs. 
In a chorus of farewells to Mrs. Winkles, 
Midge, and Winkles, they crowded into 
the cars and drove off all together. 

Dick was rabid. 

The train was at the platform when they 
arrived at the station. Dick leaped out, 
snatched up his golf-clubs and Audrey’s, 
dashed to the booking-office, and bought 
two tickets. Then he ran back to where 
Audrey was jumbled with the others 
among porters and bags. 

“ Come on!” he said, and caught hold 
of her arm. 

“ But the luggage?” yelled Audrey. 

“Hang the luggage!” cried Dick. 
“ They'll look after it.” 

So, with his propelling hand on her el- 
bow, Audrey ran with him down the train, 
ignoring the bellowings of Tiny Tim, who 
shouted: ‘Here you are, you two! 
Here!” 

They dashed right along to the front of 
the train and scrambled into the only 
empty carriage just as the guard’s whistle 
shrieked with irritation and the green flag 
flapped in sympathetic impatience. 

Dick put the clubs in the rack, tossed 
his hat upon the seat, and sat down facing 
\udrey. 

“ That was a near thing,” 


Tim and Fatty 
“Let me 


said she. 


He nodded, looking out of the window. 

The train grunted and began to gather 
speed. 

“T hope they did put our things in with 
the others.” 
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He went on looking out of the window 
without even nodding. 

Audrey glanced at him and then took 
off her gloves, folded them, and found 
something of absorbing interest in the ugly 
little houses. 

There was silence in the carriage until 
Seabridge had dropped behind, until they 
were running between fields, until Dick’s 
motionless dumbness got on her nerves 
and she could stand it no longer. 

She gave a little laugh that didn’t suc- 
ceed very well. ‘ You're very bright this 
morning, aren’t you?” 

His intentness on the beauty of the 
countryside disappeared like a flash. He 
turned his head and looked at her. 

Without quite knowing how it hap- 
pened, he was not sitting opposite her any 
longer. He found his arms round her and 
felt her hair on his face and her lips against 
his; and he didn’t quite know whether it 
was the beat of his own heart that he could 
feel, or hers, or both of them together. 

* Oh, my kid—my dear—Audrevy! ” 

* Dick—oh, Dick!” 

They were just whispers: but if the en- 
gine had exploded, or the world had come 
to an end, they would have heard each 
other. 

Ever since they had left the house Dick 
had been framing sentences to try and tell 
her adequately. Ever since he had called 
her to the balcony Audrey had known 
that he was going to. 

And now they found that there was no 
need to tell anything. 

Just two foolish little whispers above 
the din of a train, and they knew—every- 
thing. 

XVI 


THE train was an express. As it dashed 
through bleak, wet stations with a few 
draggled passengers standing about with 
dripping umbrellas, the two, who were no 
longer pals, looked into each other’s eyes 
and laughed. 

They were sitting in the corner, very 
close together. A long, cool, white hand 
was clasped in a muscular, brown one; and 
a strong arm was round her. She had 
taken off her hat and looked very com- 
fortable as she nestled against that broad 
shoulder. 

“ This is where you belong,” 
“ forever and ever.” 

And she held up her face with a great 


said Dick, 
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gladness in her eyes and repeated after 
him: “ Forever and ever!” 

What did it matter if one of those poor 
people out there in the wet should see 
them as the train ran through another 
station? The world smiles at lovers, and 
these two were above caring. They could 
look down from the height of their happi- 
ness with a smile of sympathy upon all the 
unfortunates who did not know what they 
knew, who had not found the way up. 

The windows on one side were a blur of 
rain as it drove slantingly upon the panes 
with a spitting noise, as if a small urchin 
were hurling handfuls of rice at them. 

Audrey gave a soft little laugh. 

Dick caught his breath. It had never 
sounded like that before. 

“ Don’t you dare move!” he said. 

I don’t want to. But I was just think- 
ing that you are all changed somehow. 
You don’t look the same, or sound the 
same. You're not the Dick to whom I 
talked on the balcony last night. Your 
eyes are different. Your face has altered. 
And your hands look quite new.” She 
laughed again. “ Isn’t it quaint?” 

“Of course,” said Dick, “ you've 
changed, too. Yesterday I was a blind 
fool looking at a photograph. To-day, 
thank God, I’ve got my sight back, and 
now I’m seeing the real you for the first 
time. You’re the most beautiful you I’ve 
ever seen. Supposing you’d gone away 
and I'd never found out!” 

“ That’s absurd,” said Audrey. “It 
couldn’t have been done. How did you 
find out, Dick?” 

“T don’t know quite. It hit me in the 
neck suddenly when I found myself be- 
ginning to pack. Since we had our first 
talk that night I never thought that I 
should ever have to go home again. I'd 
forgotten that I ever came from anywhere. 
I just got up in the morning and looked 
for you and went to sleep at night know- 
ing that you would be there in the morn- 
ing. Then when Mrs. Winkles hoofed us 
into the street I realized horribly that you 
wouldn’t be at the breakfast-table to-mor- 
row, that there would be no more golfing 
with you, or anything, and that I shouldn't 
be able to see you, that you would be— 


gone—”’ 
He stopped speaking and held her very 
tight. 


“ Well?” said Audrey. 
“Well,” said Dick, “I felt — angry, 
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simply furious. You had no right to go. I 
knew that you weren’t just a pal. You 
were the only pal in the whole world—my 
Audrey! I knew that I loved you with 
every bit of me, that you were part of my 
life, that if you went away I should have 
—done some silly ass thing—gone off my 
chump or shot myself or something.” 

“ Oh—Dick!” 

He felt a shiver run through her, and 
her hand was over his mouth. “ Then I 
called you on the balcony, and if you 
had said that you were going to Land’s 
End or Edinburgh, I should have come 
with you—if I’d had to borrow the money 
from Mrs. Winkles.”” He laughed. “I’m 
awfully glad you said London.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because the other places are a bit off 
the map, and I shouldn’t be able to get at 
you so easily.” 

“Do you live in London, too, Dick? 
How ripping!” 

“No,” said Dick. ‘“ But I’m not so far 
off. Whereabouts in town do you live? 
I mean what’s your address? You'll be 
getting screeds from me by every post. By 
Jove!” 

He broke off and gave a shout of laugh- 
ter and sat up and looked at her. 

“What’s the joke?” said she. 

“ Joke?”’ cried Dick. “It’s colossal! 
Do you know that you don’t know who 
I am and that I don’t know who you are?” 

Audrey’s eyes opened very wide. Then 
she laughed, too. 

“T don’t care,” she said. “I don’t 
want to know. You're Dick, and that’s 
good enough for me.” 

‘ Darling!” said Dick. And they sat 
back comfortably again. 

“ All the same,’ he went on, “I insist 
on your knowing who I am. You've got 
to answer my letters, and they don’t know 
‘Dick’ at the post-office. Besides, for all 
you know I may sweep a crossing in 
Bloomsbury!” 

“Then I'll come and hold the hat while 
you sweep,” said Audrey. 

Dick laughed. “ We'd make a fortune 
in a day if you did. London would go 
absolutely mad. Every newspaper would 
send a reporter to write our story and a 
camera man to catch you with a tooth- 
wash smile accepting a penny from a 
young peer. Eventually the police would 
move us on for stopping the traffic long 
before we could rake in all the bullion.” 
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“ And,” continued Audrey, “ we should 
end the day in prison on suspicion of being 
fraudulent impersonators. It’s a great 
scheme. I vote we try it one day just to 
see.” 

“Not much,” said Dick. “ You're not 
going to be common property in the eve- 
ning rags for the tired business man to 
laugh over. Just as soon as I know how 
you're going to be Mrs. Ardley-Manners.”’ 

“What do you—oh!” Audrey sat up 
and looked at him with a smile. “So 
that’s your name, is it? Dick Ardley- 
Manners.” She repeated the name softly, 
as if to get the sound of it. 

“ Well,” said Dick, “ how does it strike 
you?” 

“Tt suits you. I pass it, Dick. Go on, 
tell me about your father and mother and 
brothers and sisters.” 

“ Go easy!” said Dick. “ We're not an 
army. There’s only father and Jo.” 

“Who’s Jo?” 

** Joyce, my sister. She’s a topper. 
did all my typing last year.” 

“How splendid of her,” said Audrey. 


“T shall like Jo.” 


She 


“Good for you!” said Dick. * She'll 
adore you.” 

“ How old is she?” 

“ Twenty-one.” 

‘“ Just a year younger than me. What’s 


she like?” 

“ Like? Oh, dark, lots of hair, quite a 
face, shorter than me, and plays a corking 
game of golf.” 

Audrey went into peals of 
“ You are a brother, aren’t you?” 

“How do you mean? You ask me what 
she’s like and I’m telling you!” 

“ Dear old Dick! Now turn your won- 
derful powers of description upon your 
father.” 

“H-m!” said Dick. That’s not so 
easy. Dad’s rather a quaint bird. He's 
been writing a book on something ever 
since I was a kid. He’s the vicar down 
there, you know.” 

“ No, I don’t. 

* Whiteleaf.” 

“ Never heard of it.” 

“It’s just the other side of Wycombe. 
In between there and Aylesbury.” 

“Oh, yes. Buckinghamshire—what?” 

“That’s it. Well, to continue about 
dad. His hair is whitish, and he looks 
brittle. He’s got a ripping face, mind you, 
and in a sort of way he’s a dashed good 
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laughter. 


Down where?” 
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chap, but —oh, I dunno. Somehow we 
don’t know him very well. He’s a bit 
aloof. I don’t know how you and he will 
hit it off.” 

“ You leave that to me!” said Audrey. 

I shall make flagrant love to him.”’ 

Dick grinned. ‘ That ‘ll take his mind 
off the book!” 

“Ts that all of you?” said Audrey. 

* Yes—with the exception of Tramp,” 
said Dick. 

‘A dog?” 

* No, a cat, a black fellow with a purr 
like a Rolls-Royce, an appetite like a 
shark, and a patronizing way of walking 
up to one in the garden and then grinning 
absurdly.” 

“Is it far from London, Dick? I want 
to come down so that you can show it me. 
And I'm longing to meet Jo.” 

‘It’s only about forty miles.” 

‘ That’s easy. You can come and fetch 
me one day and we'll potter down in the 
car together.” 

* Rather!” said Dith. 

spot, but give me London! 
turn. Fire ahead.” 
“ Well,” said Audrey, “ first ofall there’s 
mother. She’s a darling. She’s awfully 
good-looking and her hair’s a most beau- 
tiful white. Whenever I think about it I 
long to get old so that mine will look like 
that.” 

* Then don’t ever think about it,” said 
Dick. “ Your hair is simply priceless; and 
the idea of your getting old is unthink- 
able! Stick your feet up. Now then.” 

It is amazing how comfortable a railway 
carriage can be when one is in love. 

“Next comes dad,” continued Audrey. 
‘“ Military mustache, straight back, very 
immaculate, half a dozen clubs. Shoots 
when he isn’t fishing, and hunts four days 
a week in the season—a very busy man. 
Last, but certainly not least in his own 
estimation, there is dear Eustace. Age, 
twenty-nine. Height, six one. Weight 
h-m, dunno what his weight is, but he’s 
fairly beefy. He’s in the First Life, poor 
dear. Consequently he cultivates an ab- 
surd figure which makes him look like a 
dumpling with a string tied round its 
middle. He dreams clothes, and is always 
having things not merely made, but ‘ built,’ 
with something new in the way of buttons 
or pockets or piping. His saving grace is 
that he’s got the most perfect hands on a 


horse. He’s really a dream in the saddle!” 


“It’s a topping 
Now it’s your 
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“H-m!” said Dick. “ Does he ride 
much?” 

Audrey gurgled. “ Funny old Eusty! 
If only he had a sense of humor!” 

“ There are just two things you haven't 
told me,” said Dick. 

“ And they are?” 

“ Your name, and where you live.” 

Audrey laughed and began intoning, like 
a small child on prize day reciting the 
“ Lays of Ancient Rome ”’: 


“Beaumont is my name 
And England is my nation 
Grosvenor Square is where I live 
And Bond Street’s the Tube station.” 


Dick laughed. ‘“ You’re the sweetest 
thing that ever happened! The last line 
doesn’t scan, but the information’s the 
thing. So you hang out in Grosvenor 
Square, do you, Miss Beaumont? Beaw- 
mont! Good Heavens!” 

He took her shoulders and held her at 
arm’s length and stared at her. — 

Audrey saw puzzlement in his eyes, next 
wonder, and then—could it be?—horror. 
“ What is it?” she said. “ Dick, you 

“I know now where I’ve seen you be- 
fore —in the Sketch and Tatler and the 
rest of them. Oh, good Lord!” He stared 
at her as if he were unable to believe his 
eyes, as if she were some weird and won- 
derful creature from another world, as if 
she were a mermaid who at any moment 
would flick her tail and return into the 
sea—taking his heart with her. 

“Well, why not?” said Audrey with a 
funny, puzzled little laugh. 

When Dick replied all the color had 
gone out of his voice. There was misery 
in it and hopeless despair. ‘“ Why not? 
No reason at all—only that it would have 
been better for me if I’d remained blind. 
Then I should never have seen you, you 
would never have come into my life, all 
this would never have happened.” 

al 

Without daring to look at her, Dick 
went on. “ Audrey, I—TI apologize for 
what I've —done and said. Consider it 
unsaid. I—I take it all back.” 

He stood up with his back turned to her 
and stared out of the window, wishing he 
were dead. His Audrey had gone forever. 
In her place was Lady Audrey Beaumont, 
daughter of the Duke of Harborough 
whose ancestry went back to Alfred the 
Great, and whose women had made 
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alliances with royal houses. Alliances! 
What a word! Dick shot out a bitter 
laugh. He was up against an institution. 

What chance had he, a penniless devil 
with no visible prospects, of getting the 
duke’s consent to his marrying Audrey ?— 
Audrey, who was so beautiful and so 
sought after that every day the papers 
contained rumors of her engagement to 
peers and other impossible people. Was 
it likely that her father would allow her 
to throw herself away upon the son of an 
unknown country vicar — apart from the 
question of his being able to support a 
wife? 

Standing in the window, he choked 
down his dumb curses against fate, against 
luck, and clenched his teeth to the job of 
backing out. There was only one way to 
prove his love — never to see her again. 
On leaving that train he must go down to 
Whiteleaf, pack his things, say good-by to 
Jeyce, and then—Africa, and, if possible, 
cut Audrey out of his heart, his life, and 
his memory. 

Suddenly he felt two arms round his 
neck and her lips behind his ear. 

He trembled, and gripped the window 
to prevent himself from snatching her up 
in his arms. ‘“ Please — don’t,” he said. 
** I—can't bear it.” 

Audrey caught him by the shoulders and 
twisted him round. 

“Sit down,” she said. “ Now listen to 
me. Don’t let’s have any nonsense. This 
is the year of Our Lord nineteen hundred 
and thirteen, so we'll argue this out quiet- 
ly. You can’t say that you don’t love me. 
That’s rot! You do, and I know it. But 
you say you take it all back. J’ve got 
something to say about that, but first I 
want to know just why you said it.” 

“ Because,” said Dick bitterly, “ it is 
impossible for me to marry Lady Audrey 
Beaumont. I’ve got no money and no 
chances, that’s all.” 

“My dear Dick, that’s absurd! You 
had no money and no chances when vou 
didn’t know who I was, but that didn’t 
prevent you from—loving me. Supposing 
I were just Audrey Brown or Jones. Could 
you marry me then with no money?” 

“No,” said Dick, “ but you could wait 
for me then.” 

“ Can't I wait for you now?” 

“ No,” said Dick. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because of your people.” 
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“ What have they got to do with it?” 

“ Everything. Your father would smile 
sarcastically at you and tell me to go to 
the devil. He would think I was some 
dirty little office-boy after your money. 
And even if we convinced him that it 
wasn’t so, he’d never hear of your waiting, 
he would never even consider me seriously. 
Besides, it’s—it’s because I—I love you 
that I’ve got to clear out.” 

“ Why?” 

The hideous irony of the catechism was 
too much. It was hard eneugh to fight 
himself. If he had to fight her as well— 

He burst out: ‘“ Good Lord, don’t you 
see why? Because you’ve been used to 
cars and horses and shoots and all the rest 
of it. How could I ask you to marry on 
nothing and chuck it all? If you were 
Brown, you’d never have had those things 
and it would be different. It would be no 
hardship to marry on two hundred a year.” 

“Well, suppose I say that I'll do it, al- 
though I’m unfortunately not Brown?” 

A gleam came into Dick’s eyes. Then 
he took himself firmly in hand. “ Don’t 
say that!” he said. “I should be a first- 
class cad to let you. We couldn’t be hap- 
py. You’d miss everything, and I should 
get on your nerves and it would be misery 
for us both.” 

‘I didn’t think you were so beastly 
selfish,’ said Audrey. 

“ Selfish!” 

“Well, what else do you call it?” cried 
Audrey, white to the lips. “ You’re think- 
ing of yourself all the way through. You 
don’t seem to care what J feel, what J 
want! You don’t seem to think that I’m 
flesh and blood. You think I’m a doll, a 
picture which has to wait until you can 
buy a gold frame. Smash the gold frame! 
Oh, Dick, I won’t Jet you take it all back! 
Don’t you see that I love you; and if you 
haven’t got a penny I don’t care! Dick— 
you—you—” 

All the fight went out of her and she 
crumpled up, sobbing. Dick’s heart was 
pounding within him. He made one move- 
ment and had her in his arms. 

“ Darling! Don’t cry—Audrey! I was 
: fool! Oh, Audrey, forgive me. I—” 

And at that moment the train slid into 
Victoria Station. 


XVII 


A MAN servant in livery peered in at 
the window, opened the door, and saluted. 
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Dick turned his back to screen Audrey 
while she blew her nose, put on her hat, 
and touched her hair. 

“Good morning, Horton,” 
“ The luggage is behind.” 

The man’s face broke into a smile of 
pleasure. 

‘Good morning, my lady,” he said, and 
vanished along the train. 

Audrey put away her handkerchief. 

‘ Drive home with me, Dick.” 

Dick nodded. He glanced at the door 
quickly as Audrey stood up ready to get 
out, and then stepped very close to her. 

“Quick!” he said. “I may never be 
able to do it again.” 

His back was very broad. You couldn’t 
see anything of Audrey as he put his arms 
round her. With all his soul in his eyes, 
he kissed*her lips until her heart stopped 
beating. Then he let her go, and fumbled 
blindly in the rack for the golf-clubs. 

They got out on the platform. 

‘“ The others are there,” said Dick. “‘ Do 
you want to go back and say good-by and 
collect our things?” 

“ Do I look—all right?’’ 

“ Quite,” said Dick. “ They'll never 
see. 

So they went back to where Mary and 
Joan and Doris and Tiny Tim were look- 
ing with raised eyebrows at Horton, who 
politely but firmly picked out Audrey’s 
things from theirs. 

“ Hel-lo!” cried Fatty. ‘“* What did you 
rush up there for, you unfriendly couple?” 

“ Thought you were coming along after 
us,”’ said Dick. 

The recording angel whistled. Horton 
may or may not have been a man of tact; 
but his silky voice broke the silence. 

“Is that all, my lady?” 

“No,” said Audrey. “ Please take the 
banjo and— which are yours, Dick? — 
those two, Horton; and these golf-clubs. 
You needn’t carry them, Dick. Get a 
porter to help you.” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

Horton wagged his head, and a porter 
came up. They loaded themselves with 
bags and went away down the platform. 

“Well!” Tiny Tim held out his hand 
to Audrey. ‘“ Good-by. I hope we shall 
barge into each other again some time.” 
‘““T hope so, too,” said Audrey. “ Good- 


she said. 


by! 
While Fatty made fatuous remarks—so 
Tim put it afterward—the girls kissed one 
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another and the men shook hands. At 
last they followed their respective porters, 
and the others crowded into taxicabs. 
Horton was standing by the open door of 
a great big Rolls-Royce. The chauffeur 
touched his cap as they came up. 

“Good morning, Brown,” said Audrey. 

“ Good morning, my lady,” said he. 

He didn’t hear her sudden gurgle of 
amusement; but Dick did, and he smiled 
as he got in after her. Horton spread a 
lap-robe over their knees. 

“ Home, please,” said Audrey. “ And, 
Horton, you needn’t go very fast. The 
roads look skiddy.”’ 

Horton closed the door and stepped up 
beside the chauffeur. The glass was 
raised behind their backs, and as he sat 
stiffly, looking straight ahead, he mur- 
mured out of the side of his mouth: 

“ Home, but slow! What price takin’ a 
little turn round the park? Nice-lookin’ 
young feller.” 

So Dick had at least one ally in the 
ducal household. 

He and Audrey were almost lost in the 
big car, which emerged noiselessly into the 
Buckingham Palace Road, It was still 
raining and blowing. The streets were 
very empty. In five minutes she would 
be at home. 

“ Must I sit over here at the other end 
of the world?” asked Dick. 

“ Rather not! They don’t matter,” said 
Audrey, with a nod at the servants. 

So Dick slid across and linked his arm 
through hers. Their fingers met under the 
lap-robe. 

“When am I going to see you again, 
Dick?” 

Dick made a quick mental calculation of 
the money that was left out of his three 
sovereigns. 

“ Will you lunch with me to-morrow?” 

“Oh, ripping!” said Audrey. ‘“ What 
time will you come and fetch me?” 

“Would you mind frightfully if I 
didn’t?” said Dick. “I don’t feel like 
meeting your people until I’ve got some 
decent clothes. You see, your father’s 
immaculate and your brother’s a swell, so 
if I want to make a good impression—” 

Audrey laughed. 

“All right! Then where shall I meet 
you?” 

“T'll be outside Stewart's at a quarter 
to one,” said Dick. “ Will that be all 
right?” 
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“IT won't said 
Audrey. 

For a long. minute there was silence in 
the car, while it turned from the Mall up 
toward St. James’s Palace. Dick felt a 
lump in his throat. How was he to make 
a home for her? How could he get his 
foot even on the very first rung of the 
ladder? He must go back to Whiteleaf, 
because there was nowhere else to go; and 
what then? 

“ Dick!” 

The whisper made him start. 

“ Yes, darling?” 

Audrey released her hand. 

“In the old days,” she said, “ a knight 
went forth to win glory for his lady-love 
with her gage upon his arm, while she wait- 
ed for his return.” She spoke with a trace 
of shyness, her head bent. “ Here is my 
gage, Dick. Keep it with you always, and 
go out and win a living for us both. I 
will wait!” 

She held out her hand. In it was a tiny 
seal-ring which she had always worn upon 
her little finger. 

Dick took it’ reverently and kissed her 
fingers. For a moment he made no reply. 
Then, in a voice that shook a little, brave 
words tumbled from his lips, and he dedi- 
cated his body and soul to her service, to 
be her faithful knight. 

The car stopped outside Harborough 
House. Almost before it had done so, the 
man opened the door, leaned in, and took 
the lap-robe from their knees. The rain 
had ceased. Dick got out and lent a hand 
to Audrey. 

“Horton,” she said, “I want you to 
take Mr. Ardley-Manners on to Padding- 
ton Station.” 

“ Very good, my lady.” 

“ Hello!” Audrey glanced over Dick’s 
shoulder. “ There’s dad!” 

Dick turned quickly. Another car had 
drawn up facing theirs, and a tall, soldierly 
man, gray-haired and with a gray mus- 
tache, was coming toward them, smiling. 
As Audrey went forward he took off his 
hat and kissed her. 

“ Back again?” he said. 
caught the sun! 
self?” 

A pair of keen gray eyes swept over 
Dick. 

“ Enormously!” said Audrey. 
this is Mr. Ardley-Manners. 
staying down there with us.” 


keep you waiting,’ 


“You have 
Have you enjoyed your- 


“ Father, 
He’s been 
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The duke smiled again and held out his 
hand. 

“ How do you do?” 

Dick had removed his straw hat. 

“How do you do, sir?” he said. 

He gripped the proffered hand hard for 
a moment. Whether he liked the look of 
him or not, this was Audrey’s father. 

“The party broke up rather suddenly, 
didn’t it?” said the duke. “ We knew 
nothing of your return until the wire came 
at breakfast this morning, saying that you 
had actually caught the train.”’ 

Audrey laughed. 

“We only knew that such a train ex- 
isted half an hour before we caught it.” 

“ Well, come along, dear. Your mother 
is waiting anxiously to see you. Good- 
by!” He nodded to Dick. “ And thank 
you for escorting my little girl home.” 

Dick bowed. 

““ Good-by, sir,” he said. 

The duke went up the steps. 
held out her hand. 

“ Not good-by, Dick,” she said; “ 
voir, till to-morrow.” 

Their eyes met as well as their hands. 

“ To-morrow!” said Dick. 

He stood there very straight in his rather 
shabby clothes and with a sinking heart 
watched her follow her father up the steps. 
At the top she turned and looked back, 
just for a second, and then the door was 
shut upon her. 

Would it ever open to him, or was he 
doomed to remain forever outside? 

He got into the car and took out the 
little ring — the ring with which she had 
knighted him. 


Audrey 


au re- 


XVIII 


THERE was no cab at the station, so the 
cloak-room porter took charge of Dick’s 
things and promised to send them up by 
the carrier in the afternoon. 

Dick walked out of the station-yard and 
took the foot-path across the fields. Noth- 
ing was changed in the lifetime that he had 
been away. He came out into the road 
at the end of the village, with its one 
broad, sloping street, its low, red-brick 
houses mellowed by the centuries, its 
market square, with the quaint, swinging 
signs outside the inns. It was all as if he 
had never been away. 

He stepped into the post-office to see if 
there were any letters. There was one— 
a belated manuscript, an unnecessary re- 
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minder. He tore it up and threw it into 
the gutter. As he did so, the baker’s 
daughter tried to catch his eye from her 
window. Dick hurried on. Everything 
had changed! 

At last he reached the vicarage and 
went in through the garden. As he crossed 
the lawn, which looked ragged and un- 
kempt, Tramp ran up, tail erect, mewing 
loudly. Dick stopped and picked him up. 

“She wants to meet you!” he said. 

Tramp broke into raucous purring. 
Dick laughed, dropped him, and walked 
on. There was no sign of Joyce. He went 
into the house and called her. The maid 
came out of the kitchen and stared at him. 

‘Lawks, ‘ow you frightened me, Mr. 
Dick!” she said. 

“ Sorry,” said Dick. 
Mary?” 

** She’s 
bicycle.” 

Dick thought for a moment and went 
up-stairs, past the door of his father’s 
room, without stopping, and into his bed- 


* Where’s Miss Jo, 


gone out somewheres on _ her 


room. He tossed his hat upon the bed and 
looked round. There were letters on the 
table — more manuscripts. He laughed, 


and, without looking at them, dropped 
them into the waste-basket. 

He stood there with his hands in his 
pockets. There was the world to conquer, 
but he didn’t know how to begin. He went 
slowly down-stairs again, and wandered 
aimlessly about the house. The only 
sounds were his own feet on the boards. 

He took out Audrey’s ring as if it might 
give him inspiration. Then he put it back 
into his pocket and went out. Without 
being aware of it, he walked twice round 
the garden, and at last found himself go- 
ing up the road. The lane to the golf-links 
opened up in front of him. He began to 
climb it, and presently came out by the 
clubhouse. 

There was only one figure on the links 
a girl playing by herself out there on the 
slope. It was Joyce. 

She was hunting for a ball in the long 
grass. Dick stood and watched her, with 
his hands in his pockets. Presently she 
looked up, saw him standing there outside 
the clubhouse, waved her hand, and gave a 
shout. 

Dick didn’t answer. He stood still. 
Joyce waited a moment, and then began 
running down the hill to him. She came 
dashing up, her face alight. 
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“ Hello, Dick!” she said 
ping!” 

“ Hello,” said Dick. 

There was a dulness in his voice that 
was almost like a smack in the face. It 
was a bucket of cold water upon her glad- 
ness. To this lonely, sensitive girl a kind- 
ness from Dick was a foretaste of heaven; 
an unkindness shriveled her soul. What 
was the matter? Why had he come back 
like this, suddenly, without a word to say? 

“Did you have a good time, Dick?” 
She kept the eagerness in her voice, 2nd 
pretended to have noticed nothing. 

“ Quite, thanks,” said Dick. 

“ Well, look here,” said Joyce. “ Get 
some clubs and come and play round with 
me.” 

Dick struck a match. 

Joyce stared at him. 
Dick? 

“ Oh, well, I'll just collect mine and walk 
back with you,” she said. 

They went across the last green and cut 
up the slope to where her bag lay. She 
picked it up and dropped her driver in. 

“ On second thoughts,” said Dick, “ let’s 
play. I'll use your sticks. We'll start 
here.’ He borrowed a ball. “ You go 
first,” he said. 

Joyce teed up and missed the ball alto- 
gether. Dick said nothing. She bit her 
lip, addressed it again, and drove a beauty. 

Dick took the club in silence, drove, and 
stalked off the tee. He-suddenly stopped 
and turned back. 

“Give me the bag,” 
caddie.” 

He took it from her, put the driver in, 
and stalked off again. 

It was an odd game. Dick’s thoughts 
were miles away, and he played in abso- 
lute silence. He walked on, smoking, and 
from time to time his hand went into his 
waistcoat-pocket and felt a little ring. 


“ This is top- 


“Ts there time?” 
Time? Was this 


he said. “I'll 


That evening Dick fetched out his best 
suit of clothes and laid it on the bed. He 
brushed it carefully, and eyed it with grow- 
ing dissatisfaction. Even by lamplight the 
beastly thing was shiny in certain places. 

He rubbed his upper lip between a 
thoughtful finger and thumb, took a step 
toward the writing-table, hesitated, and 
then sat down and dashed off a letter to 
his Oxford tailor. That was the only place 
where he could get something for an im- 
mediate nothing, although subsequently 
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there would be a reckoning to pay. 
only he had another convenient aunt! 

He went-and leaned on the window-sill 
and gazed out into the starry night. What 
was Audrey doing now? Last night at 
this time they were dancing. Later, they 
had talked on the balcony until the rain 
had driven them in. And then this morn- 
ing everything had changed. 

This morning! Would he ever forget it? 
He could almost feel her in his arms now. 
Perhaps she was looking out of her win- 
dow, thinking of him. 

“ Audrey!” He 
aloud. 

To-morrow; thank God for to-morrow! 

He tried to scheme out some way of 
making money, but he couldn’t think two 
consecutive thoughts. Her face came in 
between them, little things she had said, 
the way her hands moved as she patted 
her glorious hair, the effect of moonlight 
on her throat, the quaint little gurgle she 
had given when he took her in his arms to 
carry her across the water, the beautiful 
suppleness of her body as she swung her 
driver, the adorable intentness with which 
she endeavored to beat him over the course 
—everything that she had said or done was 
photographed on his brain. As he stood 
there in the window, the film of those three 
wonderful weeks unwound itself, and he 
loved her all over again, because, while 
there, he had not known. 

It was impossible to stand still or sit 
still. The devil of unrest kept him on the 
move. He turned out the lamp and went 
down-stairs, overwhelmed with a longing 
to be with some one, not to be alone. 

He found his sister reading a book. He 
stood for many minutes in the window 
without disturbing her. Then he said 
gruffly : 

“ Feel like coming up the hill?” 

Joyce looked up; then, silently, she laid 
down her book and stood at his elbow. 
Still in silence the two went down through 
the garden, out between the slumbering 
thatched cottages, and through the swing 
gate into the meadow. 

It was very still and clear and white. 
They went past the clump, where a light 
shone in Turnbull’s tent, past the golf cot- 
tage, up by the fringe of the wood, until 
at last they flung themselves down on the 
soft turf above the great white cross. 

Little lights blinked away down below, 
where others were wrestling with prob- 
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lems. The puffing of a train laboring out 
of the station three miles away sounded 
like a horse blowing through his nostrils 
in the next meadow. Behind them the 
beeches stirred uneasily, and a bird called. 

For a long time they lay listening to the 
night sounds; then Dick drew a long 
breath and opened his hand. 

“ See that?” 

Joyce started. There was something 
shining in the moonlight. She reached out 
and took a ring—a girl’s ring. 

She gazed at it, asking no questions. 
She knew. He was no longer her Dick. 
He was some one else’s! 

A great envy swept over her, and a tear 
balanced upon her eyelash and toppled 
over. 

“ Dear old Dick,” she whispered. “ I’m 

—so glad!” 

Before she could stop it, another tear 
fell; and her head went down upon her 
arms. She needn’t have bothered to hide 
it. Dick wasn’t thinking of her. He was 
fumbling with inadequate words, jerking 
out broken, unfinished sentences, falling 
silent, and then trying again. 

Joyce’s heart stood still, and then be- 
gan to thump wildly. She listened, hardly 
daring to breathe, while Dick—could it 
possibly be Dick, her own brother?—held 
out his soul for her to look at. She had 
never known that he could think the things 
that he was thinking now, aloud. She had 
never dreamed that he could love like that, 
could feel emotions that- made her tremble 
as he spoke them. 

She heard of Mrs. Winkles, of all the 
others—just a bare mention of them—and 
then Audrey, Audrey, Audrey, their days 
spent together, their talks at night, the 
journey back to London, his finding out 
who she was, their meeting the duke, and 
her promise to wait. 

At last he broke off and was silent. 
Joyce was shivering. Would Frank ever 
say such things to her? 

“Oh, Dick!” she whispered. 
are you going to do?” 

Dick’s head went up. 

“Do?” he repeated. 
make money, fame, a home for fer! 

“ How?” 

Joyce said the word against her will. It 
slipped out treacherously, unkindly. She 
prayed that he hadn’t heard it. 

The long silence was broken suddenly 
by the baying of a dog that floated up 


* What 


“T’m going to 
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from the valley. Dick got up and brushed 
a hand across his face. 

“Come on! Let’s get home. I—can’t 
answer that offhand; but by Heaven, it’s 
going to be done!” 

XIX 

At half past twelve a young man, very 
aggressive-looking, tanned like old leather, 
clad in a suit that fitted with the perfec- 
tion of antiquity, even if the cloth had 
lost its nap, straw-hatted as to head, and 
armed with a cane and a pair of gloves, 
emerged from a hair-cutting establishment 
and came swinging along Piccadilly, well 
in excess of the speed limit. 

He halted outside Stewart’s, looked up 
and down the street, and then went inside. 
His eyes searched the tables, oblivious of 
recognition from petticoated customers who 
would gladly have accepted his invitation 
to lunch. He surged through into the 
telephone-box and spoke with persons un- 
known. Then, more aggressive than ever, 
he went out, Omar-wise, by the door 
through which he had entered in, and post- 
ed himself like a sentry guarding the ap- 
proaches from Bond Street and Piccadilly. 

He pulled out a watch and looked at it 
long and earnestly. Four minutes and 
three-quarters to wait until a quarter to 
one! As he worked this out with the 
watch in his hand, a girl—no, it couldn’t 
be a girl; a dryad, a wood fairy whose 
eyes were bluebells and whose hair was 
woven beech-leaves, stood beside this 
brown man and said, in the voice of a 
human being: 

‘Good morning, Dick!” 

“ Audrey! Thank God!”’ 

Their hands met for a second. 

“T had a feeling that something had 
prevented you, that you weren’t coming,” 
he said. 

Audrey didn’t reply for a moment. She 
looked startled. Then she said: 

“There’s something uncanny about us, 
Dick. I very nearly was stopped. We 
can’t talk here. Where are we lunching?”’ 

“T’ve reserved a table at the Rendez- 
vous. Shall we walk?” 

‘“ Where is it?” Audrey inquired. 

‘“‘ Eight minutes from here.” 

“ Then let’s walk!” 

The Rendezvous is indeed a rendezvous 
for the theatrical, pseudo-Bohemian and 
West-Kensingtonian Londoner, in a little 
street off Shaftesbury Avenue, accessible 
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only through a quagmire of garlic. It was 
not at all the sort of place that Audrey was 
likely to frequent. 

“ Now,” said Dick, as soon as they were 
seated opposite each other in a far corner, 
“ tell me what’s happened.” 

“ How’s the vicarage?” returned Audrey. 

“ Full of consanguinity and spiritual re- 
lationship,” said Dick; “ which reminds me 
that Jo sent you her love. But hang the 
vicarage! I’m burning to know what’s 
happened to you.” 

Audrey sighed. 

“ Oh, Dick, it’s going to be such a pity! 
I thought mother and dad, knowing my 
mulish propensities, would surrender grace- 
fully to the inevitable. Mother will, I 
think, after a little peaceful picketing; but 
it’s war to the knife with dad. I’ve won 
the first skirmish by being here with you 
now.” 

“ Do you mean,” said Dick, “ that they 
know all about us?” 

Audrey nodded, her eyes on Dick’s. 

“T hadn’t the slightest intention of tell- 
ing them; but in some marvelous way 
mother wormed it out of me. Goodness 
knows how she did it!” 

“Go on,” said Dick. 

“ After dad and I left you, we went 
straight up to the library, where mother was 
writing letters. She looked most awfully 
well and sweet, and I was frightfully glad 
to see her again. She just looked at me 
quietly for a moment, then put her arms 
round me and said: 

“* Has my baby left her heart behind?’ 
How do mothers guess? Do you suppose 
that I—” There was a little silence, and 
then she hurried on: 

“TI was so surprised that I told her, 
Dick.” 

“ What did she say?” 

“| think dad and I did all the saying. 
He looked awfully fierce and tugged his 
mustache and said: 

“Who is this young man?’—just like 
that.”’ 

Dick grinned nervously. Her imitation 
was all too excellent. He could picture 
the duke saying it. 

“ Well, what happened then?” 

“T told him that I had introduced you 
to him three minutes before. He grunted, 
looking fiercer than ever, and demanded 
details; so I told him all about you and Jo 
and your father. He stood very straight 


in front of the mantelpiece, with his hands 
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behind his back, as all good fathers should, 
and tried to let me down easily.” 

“What does that mean exactly?” 

Audrey wrinkled up her nose and be- 
came more serious. 

“Oh, he talked about the duties of a 
daughter to her parents, obedience to their 
wishes, and so on. He said he was very 
sorry that this had happened, because he 
didn’t want to give me unnecessary pain, 
yet he was obliged to refuse to hear any- 
thing more about it. He had other views 
for me. 

“*In fact, my dear Audrey,’ he wound 
up, ‘ you must have nothing further to do 
with this Mr.—er—Ardley, or whatever 
his name is.” 

Dick was holding his breath in an agony 
of doubt, excitement, and suspense. Her 
rather amused smile as she told him of 
these appalling happenings filled him with 
a wild hope that in some way she had got 
round the duke, and that all was well. 

“ Well?” he said. 

Audrey was playing with a fork. 

“You see, Dick, I’m awfully fond of 
dad, and what he said hurt a bit—” 

“Oh, my dear!” said Dick. 

“T gave him my point of view—that 
surely he ought to consider my feelings. 
I appealed to mother; but nothing would 
budge him. So then—oh, well, we both 
flared up and lost our tempers.” 

“ Audrey, I’m frightfully sorry!” said 
Dick. “So what is the position now?” 

“ The position now,” said Audrey, “ is 
that I’m forbidden ever to see you or write 
to you or receive letters from you. But—” 

“ Oh, good Lord!”’ 

“ But I told dad that I was very sorry, 
for his sake, that he couldn’t grasp my 
point of view, and that although he said 
he loved me, he didn’t love me one bit. I 
told him flatly that I should see you when- 
ever I could, and write to you just as often 
as I liked, and that if I didn’t marry you 
I should never marry anybody. Mother 
wept a little, poor darling, and dad was 
annoyed; and here I am!” 

Have you ever listened, helpless, while 
you heard how a girl has stood up against 
great odds and done battle for you? If 
you have, you can realize the state of 
Dick’s feelings, and sympathize with him 
for being unable to take the proper steps 
to thank her, seated as he was in a full and 
noisy restaurant. 

He would have liked to crush her in his 
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arms, and then blow up St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, or find himself suddenly attacked by 
a band of hooligans, each one of whom 
bore a marked facial resemblance to the 
Duke of Harborough, and to kill the lot, 
one after the other, in broad daylight. As 
it was, he put out his hand across the table 
and said one little word: 

“ Audrey!” 

It was better so. She felt the cathedral 
go up and the death-blow of the hooligans 
in the clasp of his fingers; and the sound 
of her name echoed deeper than a carillon 
of bells. 

Dick felt something touch his elbow. It 
was the waiter with the bill. He looked 
round surprised. The room was empty ex- 
cept for a Frenchman, horribly clothed in 


a floppy tie and eccentric boots. There 
was a girl with him. They were holding 
each other’s hands across the table. Dick 


forgave the man for his weird appearance, 
and looked upon him with almost a 
brotherly feeling. 

The waiter brought back the change, and 
took his tip with a murmur of thanks. 
Then Dick pulled out all the loose money 
in his pocket and added it to the change 
on the table. 

“ There’s my entire fortune,’ he said; 
“ twelve shillings and threepence halfpenny. 
And I owe Jo three sovereigns.” 

“ But, Dick, can’t your father help you 
at all?” 

Dick returned the money to his pocket. 

“Since I came down from Oxford,” he 
said, “ he’s been feeding me and keeping 
me in tobacco, with a roof over my head. 
His income is two hundred a year.” 

“ Good Heavens!” said Audrey. 

“ You know the saying, ‘ poor as church 
mice.’ Well, we’re it. I can’t go on liv- 
ing on dad. Jo has to think about every 
penny, as it is. Besides, I’m coming up to 
live in London.” 

“Can you?” 

“Can I? I’m going to. There’s noth- 
ing I can’t do now with you to think of. 
I shall take my place on an office stool, like 
many a better man before me, and in about 
two years I ought to be earning enough to 
keep two people from starvation.” 

“ Could you stand being shut up in an 
office, Dick?” 

“Last year I couldn’t. That’s why I 
thought of the mounted police. Now I 
shall love an office, if it will help me to 
marry you; but it’s got to be a London 
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office, because we've got to lunch some- 
times, and go and hear the band in the 
park. It doesn’t matter to me what we do 
so long as we meet.” 

‘“ Rather!” said Audrey. “ The time will 
go like a flash until—”’ 

* Until you’re Mrs. Dick!” 

The thought was so wonderful that they 
were reduced to silence. 

“It would be perfectly ripping if we 
could get wrecked on a desert island,” sug- 


gested Audrey. ‘Then nothing would 
matter. We could fish and bask in the 
sun—” 

“And eat yams and breadfruit and 


bananas and all the things one always finds 
on properly conducted desert islands.” 


“We shouldn’t worry about money 
then,” said Audrey. 

“And angry fathers would yearn to 
have us back.” 

“Look here, can’t we do it?” Audrey 


leaned forward eagerly. ‘ Let’s chuck the 
whole thing and go and get wrecked!” 

“ It’s only the people who don’t want to 
be who have the luck to get wrecked,”’ said 
Dick, digging holes in the cloth with a 
fork. 

“Yes, and the chronic dyspeptic is in- 
variably the only man who can afford to 
feed you at the Carlton.” 

Audrey began pulling on her gloves. 

“ Must you?” Dick inquired. 

“ Yes. If I stay too long, they'll suspect.” 

“ Well, look here,”’ said Dick; “ I’ve still 
got twelve shillings. It ‘ll run to one more 
lunch.” 

“Certainly not!” said Audrey firmly. 
“Tf we get in the habit of eating together, 
you'll never save a penny. We must meet, 
of course, but don’t let us waste money.” 

“ How am I going to write to you?” said 
Dick. “If your father proposes to stop 
letters—”’ 

“ I’ve been thinking about that,”’ Audrey 
told him. ‘“ Put them in an envelope ad- 
dressed to me, and enclose that in one ad- 
dressed to Mary Gresham. She’s a great 
friend of mine, and I'll telephone her and 
explain things.” 

Dick took out a pencil. 

“ Mary’s a dear,” he said. 
she live?” 

“ No. 14, Cheyne Walk.” 

Dick wrote it down. 

“ Oh!” exclaimed Audrey suddenly. “I 
haven’t told you!” 

Dick looked up sharply. 


“ Where does 
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“ T knew there was something else,” she 
went on dismally. It’s dad’s first move. 
We're all going to Scotland to-morrow, 
Dick.” 

“ Scotland?” 

“ Grouse,” said Audrey. 
slaughter on the 12th.” 

‘I suppose,” Dick replied bitterly, 
“you were at Cowes before coming to Sea- 
bridge; and, of course, you'll winter in 
Switzerland or Cairo? They all do. And 
do you hunt from London, or do you go to 
Leicestershire or somewhere? Oh, Audrey, 
they’ll drag you off to the places they have 
to go to year after year because it’s the 
season, and I shall never see you. When 
you finally come back for the season here, 
the duke will have a gang of men to pre- 
vent my getting anywhere near you. And 
it begins from to-morrow!” 

He flung down the pencil and stood up. 

“ Don’t be an idiot, Dick. We shall be 
back, thank Heaven, before you can say 
knife, and anyhow I'll write to you every 
day.” 

She got up also, and put a steadying 
hand upon his arm. He squared his shoul- 
ders at her touch. 

‘I shall only have your letters and 
your ring to keep me alive,” he said. “ I'll 
walk past your house every night, and try 
and think you are there. And I'll work 
like a dog all day—if I can get a job— 
and save every penny for you, darling!” 

Her hand was still on his arm. 

“ T’ll come back to you just as soon as 
I can, Dick. Promise to write to me every 
day, too.” 


“ The annual 


Dick nodded. This was good-by! How 
hideous! 

The tired waiter came forward. At last 
these two were going, Dieu merci! Dick 


smiled at the man, took a shilling from his 
pocket, and said: 

“Here! Just go and get me a packet 
of Egyptian cigarettes.” 

The waiter raised his eyebrows, took the 
money, and departed. As soon as his back 
was turned, Dick faced Audrey. He 
jerked his head in the direction of the 
Frenchman and the girl. 

“ They’re lovers, too,” he said. “ Would 
you mind frightfully— It’s got to keep 
me going for such a long time.” 

Audrey made a queer little noise in her 
throat and gave him her lips. 

When the waiter returned with the 
cigarettes there was no one in the room 
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He 
dropped the box into his pocket and 
stroked his mustache. 

XX 


except the Frenchman and the girl. 


Ir was six o’clock when Dick walked 
up from the station. The sun was setting 
redly and mistily over the valley. 

Te-morrow Audrey would be in Scot- 
land. To-morrow he would begin his at- 
tack on London. To-morrow he would pit 
himself against all the other millions who 
were seeking to wring bread and butter out 
of the great city. It chilled him to think 
how small his chances were. 

But Audrey loved him. He was work- 
ing for her. She had made him her knight. 
She had picked him out of all the men 
she had ever met, and given her heart into 
his keeping. Surely with that to spur him 
on he must be able to find one job that 
he could fill in all the hundreds and thou- 
sands of offices, banks, and warehouses. 
Surely London had room for one more, 
one who was eager to take his coat off, 
eager to give the best that was in him! 

As he came out of the field-path into 
the village street, he looked down it at the 
clock in the square. Dinner wouldn’t be 
ready for another hour, at least. He 
wheeled, and, leaving the village on the 
left, struck up toward the cross. He 
would go up and smoke a pipe with old 
Frank. He hadn’t seen him since his re- 
turn from the seaside. Dick’s whole life 
had been altered since then. 

What an odd thing it was! Two men 
in the same village—one went away for a 
holiday and came back in a few days with 
a new outlook upon life, new ambitions, 
new hopes, new worries; the other re- 
mained, probably unchanged, probably 
having turned no angle, passed no fresh 
mile-stone. Would he be able to see the 
difference? Was the change in Dick as 
marked outwardly as it felt? 

There was the tent, with a deck-chair 
outside. Turnbull’s book was lying open 
on the ground, with a pipe keeping down 
the page. 

“Frank! Hello, Frank!” Dick called. 

There was no answer. 

‘I suppose he’s up on the links with 
Jo,” said Dick. He stood for a moment, 
and then climbed up to the copse. “ I'll 
just scrawl a line and ask him to come 
down after dinner.” 

He sat down in the deck-chair, tore the 
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vack off an envelope, picked up the book 
to make a desk of the back, and wrote: 


Dear Otp Man: 
How about a yarn and a pipe after dinner? 
I've got news for you, great news! 
Dick. 


He folded it, closed the book on it at 
the page which Frank had been reading, 
and put it upon the chair. 

“ No, that’s no good,” he said to him- 
self. ‘He may not see that. I know! 
I'll pin it under the photo in the tent.” 

He chuckled. There was no chance of 
Frank’s missing it there. 

He reached out, caught hold of the tent 
flap, and swung it back. The evening sun 
shone in. 

Dick gave a cry. There was a huddled 
beside the 


heap lying on the ground 
trundle-bed, one arm twisted under un- 
naturally. A small box lay near, and 


some white tabloids were scattered about. 
In one of Turnbull’s hands was the snap- 
shot, all crumpled. 

For one horrified second Dick stood 
there, while these details were photo- 
graphed on his brain. Then he stooped 
down quickly and put his arms under the 
body. Turnbull felt very heavy, and his 
arms and head dangled horribly as Dick 
lifted him upon the bed. 

“ Frank, old man! Frank!” 

Dick shivered. All the time he had 
been writing that note in the deck-chair 
outside his friend’s body had been lying 
there, crumpled and still. 

Dick left the tent and dashed up to the 
cottage of the little old woman who saw 
to Turnbull’s meals. She came out with 
her arms all over soap-suds. 

“ Call Jimmy!”’ said Dick. 
down for the doctor at once. 
bull is dead.” 

Her mouth dropped and her face went 
white. “Lord ’a’ mercy! You don’t tell 
me! The pore dear! Jimmy!” She 
turned with a shrill cry into the cottage. 
“Nip down and bring back the doctor. 
Mr. Turnbull’s dead. Quick now, run!” 

Dick went back to the tent and stood 
there with bared head, wondering if he 
couldn’t do anything. In five minutes 
there was a gaping crowd of villagers 
whispering and moving outside. Then 
there came the chugging of a little car do- 
ing its best up the hill. Presently it 
Stopped outside, and the doctor pushed 


“ Send him 
Mr. Turn- 
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his way through the onlookers and ordered 
them to stand back. He went into the 
tent and took one glance at the body. 

“It’s no good your waiting,” he said 
to Dick. ‘ He’s dead.” 

As he spoke, a clear young voice could 
be heard outside above the murmur of the 
villagers. 

‘““What’s the matter? What is it?” 

“Mr. Turnbull—” some one began. 

The tent flap was lifted quickly, and 
Joyce stood there. The doctor put himself 
between her and the body. 

“ Take her away,” he said to Dick. 


“You needn’t be afraid,” she said 
quietly. ‘“ I wish to—see him.” 
She went forward and stood looking 


down, one hand on her breast. Then she 
knelt and kissed the dead man’s forehead 
—the first time she had kissed him. 

“Come away,” Dick whispered. “ Jo, 
come away!” 

Very slowly, and with a dead-white face, 
Joyce got up and let Dick lead her away. 
It didn’t matter where she went. Her 
heart was broken. 


The vicar buried him. Dick and Joyce, 
as chief mourners, stood by the side of the 


coffin. She had worked a wreath of his 
own flowers, the flowers that loved him 
so well. 


All the farm-hands down to the last boy, 
all the old cronies leaning on their sticks, 
in fact every neighbor, man, woman, and 
child, came down the hill in their work- 
aday cloth.s to pay him a last tribute. 
Then, when the first clod of earth fell, they 


went back to their work and left him 
alone again. 
Until the last of them had left the 


churchyard the brother and sister stood 
there. Up to that hour Joyce had shed 
no tear. It was if she had been unable 
to realize that Frank had really gone, that 
she would never see him again; but when 
the earth struck the coffin, breaking one 
of the flowers off the wreath, she quivered 
as if her soul had been struck. All the 
emotion which had remained frozen be- 
tween the time when she first saw him 
dead and that supreme moment of anguish 
melted and surged to the surface. There 
was no checking it. It swept her away. 
She stood trembling, her hands limp at 
her sides, crying blindly, chokingly, her 
lips vainly trying to form his name. She 
was unconscious of herself or her sur- 
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roundings. She did not know that only 
Dick and she were left. She did not know 
that Dick put his arm round her shoul- 
ders and held her tight. She only knew 
that Frank was dead—dead—dead! 

As for Dick, he was shaking like a leaf, 
appalled and frightened at the violence of 
her grief. The tragedy of it all was not 
that Frank was dead, but that Joyce was 
left behind—Joyce, whose hopeless -love 
was tearing her to bits in his arms. 

Hopeless! The word had never meant 
so much before. He had applied it to him- 
self and Audrey. How dared he? But 
here was a love that was not dead, could 
never die—a terrible love that was cut in 
half and would go on through the years 
in utter hopelessness. In love nothing was 
hopeless except death. 

Fate was playing an odd game with 
these two, brother and sister, both with 
love in full blossom in their hearts. One 
stood for hopelessness—the girl, who could 
not go out into the world and fight her 
loss. The other stood for hope—the man, 
with the world against him and everything 
to win. 

“ Why?” asked Dick. 

XXI 

Do you know London in August? It 
is hot and thirsty and wearying; and if, 
when you take out a handkerchief to wipe 
the perspiration from your brow, you catch 
the crinkle of a letter which has come 
from the girl who loves you, it only makes 
the intervening miles seem longer. 

Somehow, too, although you may have 
been a lizard in a previous incarnation, 
and may have retained an adoration of 
heat—somehow the sun loses its fascina- 
tion when you catch the six o’clock train 
home after a day begun at ten, a night- 
mare day, in which men in tail-coats po- 
litely ring for somebody to show you the 
door, telling you that you are too young, 
or too old, or too Oxford, or too anything 
for their office. And when this program is 
repeated for five consecutive days, you be- 
gin to look upon effort with a jaundiced 
eye and to regard attainment as a word in- 
vented by fools. 


Dick did that. 


“Why? Why?” 


What was more, he 


went on doing it, aided by the same streak 
of determination or obstinacy —call it 
what you like 
to writing for eleven months. 
after a certain system. 


which had made him stick 
He did it 
He culled from 
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the advertisements a list of offices lying 
near together, and went from one to the 
other just as fast as they closed their 
doors to him—banks, insurance offices, 
wholesale razor-shops, woolen warehouses, 
anything, everything. 

Months ago he had told Joyce that he 
wanted to be out and doing things, taking 
his place in the struggle for existence. 
Now he was taking it, and he found him- 
self less equipped than the youngest and 
dirtiest office-boy. The word “ Oxford,” 
used twice in answer to the question of 
what he had been doing, drew smiles and 
waving of hands. He cut the word out 
of his vocabulary. 

The only one to take its place was 
‘nothing.” The result was much the 
same. He came to the conclusion that a 
junior clerk earning twenty shillings a 
week was a genius; while an Oxford man 
was probably an incompetent ass. 

He had borrowed five pounds from 
Joyce’s housekeeping money, and it was 
rapidly dwindling. The journey to and 
from London cost him five shillings a day, 
and then there were bus fares, and cheap 
lunches, and tobacco, which was far more 
important than food. 

There were moments when Dick stood 
upon the hard, hot, stone steps of an office 
from which he had just been turned away, 
with teeth clenched and blasphemy surging 
within him — blasphemy against employ- 
ers who didn't care, didn’t even know, that 
he was in need of bread and butter; against 
the seeming conspiracy to prevent his get- 
ting it. 

At other moments he felt actual fear. 
He was one of the unemployed, tramping 
the streets for work, with as little chance 
of getting it, apparently, as those terrible 
unemployed who marched in rags and held 
demonstrations in Trafalgar Square. It 
seemed to him that they were not many 
rungs farther down the ladder than he. 
London was cruelly cold-hearted. A man 
could be trampled under, a man who could 
have been a useful citizen, and no one took 
any notice 

At last the gods relented, and flung him 
a crumb. They directed his footsteps to 
an old-fashioned insurance office in Lom- 
bard Street which happened to be tempo- 
rarily short-handed. The holiday season 
was on, and in addition to the stools thus 
rendered empty two messengers had been 
taken ill. 
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It was Dick’s appearance which got him 
the job. He looked and spoke like a gentle- 
man, and so, after much consultation and 
exchanging of duties, he was put to copy- 
ing letters in a press and sticking stamps 
on envelopes from nine in the morning till 
six in the evening, with an hour off for 
lunch. In payment for this work he was 
to receive the magnificent sum of a pound 
a week. 

It lasted just a fortnight, and then a 
man returned from the seaside, bronzed 
and smiling, and Dick returned to the 
ranks of the unemployed. He was out of 
pocket over it—the fare to and from home 
cost him more than a pound a week—but 
it egged him on to further search, and 
proved to him that there was work for the 
finding. 

It was a severe test for a man who had 
always been able to spend money pretty 
much as he wanted, and who had never 
been called upon to face any of the hard 
facts of life. Always he had lived softly, 
with some one to smooth away difficulties. 
Now he was not only forced to fend for 
himself, but there were difficulties to be 
smoothed away for some one else. At the 
end of each heartbreaking day in London 
there was Joyce. 

In the evening, as soon as he got back 
to the vicarage, he threw aside his own 
worries and devoted all his mind to taking 
Joyce out of herself. He took her up to 
the golf-links, and more or less bullied her 
for every bad or even careless stroke she 
made. He forced her to concentrate on 
the game. When it became too dark to 
play, he walked her off her feet through 
the glorious woods, giving her vivid de- 
scriptions of the people whom he had in- 
terviewed during the day, and of all the 
curious incidents that he had seen in the 
London streets. He told her of what Au- 
drey was doing up in Scotland, of all his 
hopes and despairs. 

It was slow work, this healing a wound- 
ed soul, but he stuck to it loyally; and 
gradually Joyce came to realize that there 
were other troubles in the world besides her 
own. 

At length, when Dick’s shoes were al- 
most worn through on the unkind London 
pavements, there came a red-letter day, an 
unforgetable, glorious day on which he 
got a position in a stock-broker’s office, 
a wonderful position at thirty shillings a 
week. It made him tremble with delight 
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and excitement and write off amazing let- 
ters to Audrey. 

Thereafter he arrived at the office on the 
stroke of nine, and began indexing books 
and addressing envelopes stumblingly on a 
typewriter, deafening his ears to the 
snickers of office-boys who whispered to 
one another behind their hands. The 
high stool made his trousers shiny and the 
desk ruined the elbows of his sleeves as 
he toiled up column after column of fig- 
ures. The great thing was, however, that 
he was no longer one of the unemployed. 

Every time he slipped on and off the 
stool he felt a surge of self-respect. Every 
smudge of ink with which he stained his 
fingers was a proof that Richard Ardley- 
Manners counted in the scheme of things, 
and was on the high road at last to sup- 
port a wife. So he sat still and labored dili- 
gently to the best of his ability; and told 
Joyce and Audrey how confident he was 
of success. 

But the office took one week to form the 
belief that the ability of the new man lay 
not in the world of figures. The second 
week strengthened that belief into a con- 
viction. The third and fourth weeks passed 
in a patient shrugging of shoulders; and 
at the end of the fourth, on pay-day, the 
junior partner briefly informed Dick that 
his services were no longer required. 

On Dick’s asking for a reason, the junior 
partner, in the brutally frank manner of 
stock-brokers, replied that even clerks were 
expected to possess some brains. 

For a moment Dick stood there with a 
flood of words on the tip of his tongue; 
then he laughed bitterly and got out. 

Like a beaten dog with his tail between 
his legs, he slunk down to Whiteleaf. All 
his energy and will-power and pluck were 
numbed. He was beaten to the ground, 
humbled. He told himself over and over 
again, in a sort of coma, that he was no 
good, a waster, an incompetent. London 
had spurned him. And so for several days 
he mooned about, aimlessly chewing the 
cud of bitter reflection. 

He was ashamed at first to admit his 
failure to Audrey. What would she think 
of him? First a failure with his pen, then 
a failure even at stamp-licking, and now 
finally an ignominious failure in the stock- 
broker’s office! He wasn’t fit to sweep the 
crossing over which she might walk. As to 
marriage, that becamé more and more im- 
possible. 
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The whole trouble was that London was 
a round hole in which Dick was a square 
peg. He lacked the clerkly turn of mind. 
He should have been living out of doors, 
and doing things with his hands. He was 
not really a failure, but he was not ex- 
perienced enough to find out the answer to 
the riddle of his unsuccess. 

He was only twenty-six, and was dazed 
with the buffeting that he had received at 
his first attempt in the stream of life. He 
was searching eagerly for his real métier in 
the place where fate had dropped him; 
and it was the wrong place. 

That was all that was the matter with 
Dick. The luck was against him, and if 
for a few days he bent under it, who shall 
cry “ Coward ”’? 

XXII 

Soon, with the thought of Audrey in his 
heart, and her ring like a talisman in his 
pocket, Dick took heart again and set out 
once more to win the reluctant spurs of 
his vow. 

As the angry wind dies out, giving place 
to a dead calm only when it has succeeded 
in leaving a boat helpless and crippled, so 
now Fate, having seen Dick descend to 
the nethermost pit, withdrew her designs 
against him. She had taught him a lesson 
in humility and unselfishness. As if that 
had been her chief aim, she now helped 
him. With that touch of whimsicality 
which characterizes her fickleness, she al- 
lowed him to find employment not because 
he was capable or of good appearance, but 
because he was an Oxford man. 

One of the firms mentioned in a news- 
paper clipping, far down on Dick's list, 
was Messrs. Thomson & Jaffrey, gold re- 
finers and assayers. Their address was 
Hatton Garden, wherever that might be. 
He found it at last—a turning out of Hol- 
born—about four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The street was filled with Jews, who 
stood about on the pavement showing one 
another diamonds, at which they peered 
through glasses screwed into the eye, like 
watchmakers. It was a somber, old-fash- 
ioned street of red-brick houses and railing- 
guarded areas. Thin cats lurked from area 
to area, as if in search of the “ garden.” 

At last Dick saw a small brass plate in- 
scribed with the name of the firm for 
which he was looking. In a carpeted hall 
a man in a sort of uniform was making 
colored wool mats. Through a mahogany 
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swing door, glass-paneled, Dick descried a 
grill, behind. which clerks were moving 
about in a large, electric-lighted office. 

He went through and stood by the 
counter. No one took any notice of him. 
Every one was doing something, unhur- 
riedly, but with a quiet, persistent speed. 
Dick looked about and saw scales of all 
sizes and shapes, trays of gold rings and 
brooches ail jumbled together, coils of 
shiny white wire, and great slabs of metal. 
Other men in uniform passed through, 
trundling a great truck on rubber wheels. 
On the truck lay a row of gold bars, which 
they began to lift one by one onto a great 
scale. 

Then a clerk came forward and placed 
the tips of his fingers on the counter. He 
seemed to be about Dick’s age. He wore 
a gold tie-pin and an alpaca coat. 

“ Are you being attended to?” he said. 

“ No,” answered Dick. “I’ve come 
about an advertisement for a clerk. Here’s 
my card.” 

The clerk read it. 

“ Will you wait a moment, please?” 

Dick watched him take it across to a 
large desk in the corner, where sat a kind- 
ly-faced man with graying hair, evidently 
in a position of authority. He read the 
card also. Then the clerk came back. 

“Mr. Bentham will see you in a mo- 
ment, if you will take a seat.” 

There was a mahogany bench running 
round the enclosure in which Dick stood. 
He sat down and watched the gold bars 
being weighed. 

Presently Mr. Bentham appeared and 
beckoned him. He was holding Dick’s card 
and a pair of spectacles. 

“ Will you come through, please?” 

Dick felt painfully nervous as he walked 
through a swing door, which squeaked as 
the gray-haired man held it open. Then 
Mr. Bentham led the way through all that 
gold down a passage until he tapped at a 
door and went in. 

“ Come in, Mr.”’—he glanced at the card 

—* Ardley-Manners.” 

Dick went in, his feet noiseless on a 
thick carpet, and found himself in the pres- 
ence of two tall, youngish men who glanced 
at him and went on talking. These must 
be Thomson and Jaffrey, thought Dick. 
One was as thin as a walking-stick, with a 
keen face and a small mouth, clean-shaven; 
the other was fat and inclined to baldness, 
with a walrus mustache. 
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Mr. Bentham went over to them and 
said something in a low voice. 

The fat one spoke. 

“Come and sit down, Mr. Manners,” 
he said. His voice was querulous and 
pedantic. “ Tell me,’ he went on, * you 
don’t use the hyphen, do you?” 

Dick felt a little uncomfortable. 

“No, sir,” he said, “ but I 
Ardley.” 

“ Ha, ha!” said the fat man. “ Did you 
hear that, Bentham? He doesn’t use the 
hyphen, but he uses the Ardley! Ha, ha!” 

The thin man carefully placed a cigarette 
in a long white holder and lit it. 

“ Well, Mr. Ardley-Manners,” 
quietly, “ what do you want?” 

Mr. Bentham answered for Dick. 

“ He has come about that advertisement 
for a junior clerk which we inserted in the 
Morning Post.” 

“ But tell me’ —the fat one spoke 
again—“ he’s a little old for that, isn’t he? 
How old do you suppose he is, Bentham?” 

Mr. Bentham looked at Dick. 

“I’m twenty-six,” said Dick. 

“ What have you been doing?” asked the 
thin man. 

“ T’ve been looking for work.”’ 

“ Tell me, Mr.—what are your accom- 
plishments?” 

Dick knitted his brows. 
smiled. 

Mathematics?” he prompted. “ Short- 
hand? Typewriting? Bookkeeping? Chem- 
istry?” 

“Er—I can typewrite a little,” 
Dick. 

He began to wish he hadn't come. 

“ Tell me ’”—it seemed that the thin man 
couldn’t open his mouth without cranking 
up his brain, if he had any, with that pre- 
liminary demand—*“ are you a sailor? You 
look so brown, and you have a sailor's 
eye.” 

“ No, sir,” said Dick. 

‘“ Why haven't you been working before? 
Twenty-six is a little late, don’t you think?” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Dick des- 
perately, “ I worked all last year. I tried 
to write.” 

The thin man was polishing a ring on his 
coat-sleeve. 

“Tt occurs to me,” he said, “ that you 
must be Oxford?” 

“Yes,” said Dick, a little defiantly. 

“What college?” 

“St. John’s,” replied Dick. 


the 


use 


he said 


The thin man 


said 
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‘“ Indeed?” said the thin man. “ Is my 
old friend the Hogger still there?” 

Dick laughed. 

“He was my tutor.” 

“ Does he still drop snuff all down his 
clothes?” 

“More than ever,” said Dick. “ And 
he still runs along the tow-path for the 
Eights and Torpids.”’ 

The thin man stretched out a long arm 
and took a printed form from a pigeon- 
hole on his desk. Then he dipped a pen 
in the ink and turned to the fat man. 

“They want some one out in the melt- 
ing-house,” he said. 

“ Ah!” The fat man’s face suddenly lit 
up, as if a new idea had come to him. 
“ Tell me,” he said to Dick, “are you 
strictly honest?” 

Dick blinked at him. 

“You see,” the fat man_ continued, 
‘“ there’s a lot of precious metal lying about 
loose — gold and silver and _ platinum. 
Would you object to being searched at 
night before going home?” 

* Not at all,” said Dick. 

“You see,” explained the fat man, “ we 
have to be very strict here—eh, Bentham?” 

“When could you start, Mr. Ardley- 
Manners?” said the thin man, looking up. 

“Start work? To-morrow. Now, if you 
like.” 

The thin man smiled. 

“Come in on Monday morning,” he said, 
“and Mr. Bentham will look after you. 
Our clerks start at twenty-five shillings a 
week, and if your work is satisfactory you 
will get a ten-pound raise at the end of the 
year. In the middle of the day you lunch 
up-stairs. There is tea also, isn’t there, 
Bentham?” Mr. Bentham nodded. “ That 


will be all, I think,” the thin man con- 
cluded. 

Twenty-five shillings a week! It was a 
fortune. 


“ Thanks very much,” Dick said. 

“* Oh, but tell me,” broke in the fat man: 
“out in the melting-house they work all 
night, don’t they?” 

“ You get ten shillings overtime for night 
work,” said the thin man, “ and the next 
day off.”’ 

“ Thank you,” 
quite all right.” 

“ Good day,” said the thin man. 

“ Good afternoon, sir,”’ said Dick. 

Mr. Bentham saw him through the office 
and nodded. 


said Dick. ‘“ That ‘ll be 
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“Nine o’clock Monday,” was his re- 
minder. 

“ Thank you,” said Dick. 

He beamed at the man in the hall, and 
went out into the street. He walked 
springily. London looked different. The 
rumble of the traffic had a new meaning. 


He had got another chance at last! And 
he would stick to it like grim death. 
Jolly old buses! Good old sun! The 


sound of wedding-bells was in the air. 
XXIII 

A THIN, flat-chested, flat-footed woman 
with untidy hair and slippers that dropped 
off her heels as she walked up the stairs, 
revealing enormous holes in both stockings, 
put down a small jug of hot water, straight- 
ened herself with a grunt, and hammered 
on the door. 

‘Seven o’clock!” she called. 

There was no answer. 

“ Lord, ‘ow they sleeps! Seven o'clock!” 

She banged again, murmuring to herself. 
This time there came an answer. 

“ Yer ‘ot water’s artside, sir,” she said, 
and shuffled away. 


The room at which she knocked was 
dark. The blind was down. A great sigh 


came from the bed. All that could be seen 
was a tangle of hair; the man’s face was 
buried in the pillow. 

A minute went by, and sleep came creep- 
ing in at the window again. But suddenly 
there was a startled cry from the bed, a 
wild kicking and scattering of clothes, and 
Dick leaped out, hurried to the window, 
and pui'ed up the blind. It was his first 
morning in a bed-sitting-room on Little 
James Street, not far from Piccadilly 
Circus. 

‘Seven o'clock! Oh, Lord!” 

He gave an immense yawn. 

[ just another five 


Was there 
time for minutes? 
Heavens, how sleepy he was! He yawned 
again with a great cracking of joints. 

The room—for which he paid twelve 
shillings a week—was about ten by twelve 
feet. By the door was an iron bed; on 
one wall hung pictures of the king and 
queen. A chest of drawers stood against 
the other wall, a wash-basin and a large 
can of water in the corner, with a cracked 
piece of looking-glass nailed above. On 
the floor was a carpet that wasn’t quite 
big enough. In addition there were three 
chairs, one comfortable, one more or less 
so, and a third hopeless. 
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Dick’s possessions were lying about in 
disorder. He-had not had time to straight- 
en things yet, and the jumble they made 
added to the depressing atmosphere of the 
place. 

“ My hat!” he cried. ‘“ There’s no bath- 
room! Great Cesar’s ghost! And I won- 
der whether she’s brought me any shaving- 


water?” He walked to the door while he 
was asking himself the question, and 


opened it. *“ Ah!” He brought the jug in 
and dipped a finger in it. “ More or less 
hot!”’ 

He shaved at once, quickly, to get what 
benefit there might be in tepid water. 
Then, with a groan, he pulled out a shallow 
tin bath from under the bed and emptied 
the can of cold water into it. It was an 
old game, this hip-bath business, which he 
had played at Oxford. He sponged like 
one possessed, leaping forth finally thor- 
oughly awake, glowing and blowing. 

As he dried—the towel was ancient and 
utterly inadequate as to size — another 
thought struck him. Breakfast! At home 
breakfast was the inevitable sequence to 
the early morning tub. There it was, wait- 
ting to be eaten. Now, here in London, 
not only did a frightful series of seven 
o’clocks open up before him, without a 
real bath, but it was a question of going 
out to find a breakfast! 

As he was tying his tie, he laughed. 
After all, who cared? If he had gone out 
to Africa, he would have had to get his 
own breakfast and wash up afterward. 
And anyhow it was his own breakfast, and 
he was paying for it. 

At ten minutes to eight he ran down- 
stairs, whistling, and out into Little James 
Street, steering for the nearest cheap- 
lunch place. He had never seen London 
at that hour before. To his surprise Re- 
gent Street was full of girls trotting to 
work, all of them looking much more good- 
tempered than the men; and when he got 
to the restaurant at the corner of Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, there were women already at 
work. 

Dick began to think. When one of the 
waitresses brought him fried eggs and 
bacon and coffee he asked her: 

“What time do you get up?” 

“ Half past five,” she answered. 

‘“ Winter and summer?” 

She nodded. 

“ Anything else you want?” 

‘““ No, thank you,” said Dick. 
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He looked after her thoughtfully for a 
moment as she walked jauntily away. 

By twenty minutes past eight he was out 
in the street once more, a pipe between his 
teeth, and struck up Shaftesbury Avenue 
as fast as he could go. Shutters were be- 
ing taken down, and by the time he got to 
Oxford Street men and girls were pouring 
into the big shops. Every bus was full. 
Numbers of men passed on bicycles, and 
every two minutes a rush of people 
swarmed out of a Tube exit. 

Dick was getting more and more nervous 
as he neared the office. He felt that the 
other men would laugh at him for his utter 
ignorance, that they would rag him about 
Oxford. He was wondering what they 
would give him to do, and whether he 
would be able to do it. 

As he turned into Hatton Garden, he 
knocked out his pipe, fingered his tie, and 
eyed the other men in the street, asking 
himself which, if any, of them were bound 
for Thomson & Jaffrey’s. 

He arrived at five minutes to nine. 
There was an empty look about the place. 
Two or three uniformed porters stood 
about, talking. They told him that Mr. 
Bentham had not come yet. Every mo- 
ment the office door opened and clerks 
came in, young, middle-aged, and old. 
They glanced at Dick casually and went 
in, casually greeting one another. Keys 
rattled, desks squeaked, and once there 
was a peal of laughter. 

Then at last Mr. Bentham came in. 


“Ah, good morning!” he said. ‘“* Come 
along in.” 
Dick followed him through the low 


swing door, and was uncomfortably aware 
of many eyes upon the back of his neck 
as he waited while the older man laid his 
paper and gloves upon the desk and hung 
up his hat. 

Mr. Bentham spoke to one of the porters. 

“Has Mr. Nash gone through yet?” 

“ Yes, sir, I believe ’e ’as.”’ 

“ Then come along.” 

Once more Dick followed, past some 
enormous and weird-looking scales, past 
great safes that were built into the iron 
wall, through a weighing-room, and out 
into a dark and rather dirty place with 
passages and doors leading from it and 
broad belting slithering overhead. A work- 
man passed, dressed in trousers, apron, and 
a clean flannel vest edged with blue, like 
a sailor’s. Then they went up a sloping, 
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narrow passage, pushed through a swing 
door, and came into an enormous brick 
shed, with a glass roof and an iron floor. 
Workmen were busy over furnaces at regu- 
lar intervals all round the walls. In the 
corner near the door was a little wooden 
office with glass windows looking out into 
the melting-house. 

Mr. Bentham took Dick in. 

““ Good morning, Nash,” he said. “‘ Here’s 
your new man, Mr. Ardley-Manners.” 

Dick found himself shaking hands with 
a shortish individual of about forty in a 
Shakespeare collar and a white jacket. 

“Glad to see you,” said Mr. Nash. “I 
hope we shall work well together.” 

“ Thank you,” said Dick. “I'll do my 
best.” 

“ That’s right,” said Mr. Nash. 

Another man came out of what appeared 
io be a second room, though it was actually 
a safe. He was about Dick’s age. He, too, 
wore a white jacket, but no collar. 

“ This is my junior clerk, Mr. Wilson,” 
said Mr. Nash. “ You'll work under him.” 

‘How do you do?” said Dick. 

“ Nicely, thanks,” said Wilson. 
yourself?” 

While the two other men exchanged a 
few remarks, Wilson led Dick to a tiny 
dressing-room and showed him where to 
put his things. 

“If I were you, I’d take off some 
clothes,” he suggested. “It ‘ll be warm 
when the fires start up. You can use these 
white jackets, if you like. The other man 
left ’em behind.” 

“ Thanks,” said Dick. 

He peeled off his coat and waistcoat and 
put on a torn and iron-marked drill jacket. 

Mr. Bentham had gone when they re- 
turned. Dick felt that his last link with 
the outside world had been taken away; 
and Wilson went about his job with a 
quiet capability that only accentuated the 
newcomer’s helplessness. He began weigh- 
ing dishes of old gold jewelry, bowls of 
stuff that looked like granulated sugar and 
was pure gold grains, and bars of metal 
of a dull-gray color that Dick could only 
just lift. 

“Look here,” he said, “Ill check the 
weights and you enter them—here, against 
the numbers as I call them out, down that 
column.” 

“ T see,” said Dick. 

He took up a pen. 

“ Three 


“ How's 


Wilson began: 


sixty-two — nine point five. 
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- twenty - eight point 


sixty - four 
two forty- 


Three sixty-seven 


Three 
naught six, 
eight point 

“ Half a minute,” said Dick, breaking 
into the stream of figures. “ I'm afraid I 
don’t understand. You'll think me an 
awful fool, but I've never done this be- 
fore. I’m awfully sorry! Would you mind 
explaining?” 

Wilson explained that the weights were 
ounces and decimals of an ounce; the 
ounces were to go on one side of the line 
and the decimals on the other. Then he 
taught Dick to use the scales. He could 
pick up a bit of metal and know to within 
a few ounces what it weighed, just from 
the feel of it, while it took Dick four or 
five minutes’ lifting on and off of weights. 

By half past ten all the furnaces were 
in full blast, and the thermometer regis- 
tered ninety. Dick felt as if he had been 
there three years. Every other minute 
there sounded a crash and a rattle, and a 
truck of gold bars came in, in charge of a 
clerk. Porters entered the little office with 
dishes of rings and brooches, papers cov- 
ered with mysterious figures, gold and 
silver lace, sets of false teeth, rags, photo- 
graphs—a whole series of surprising things. 
It was one long procession. 

Out among the workmen the lid was 
suddenly removed from a furnace, and 
coke was shoveled into the fierce red glare 
which lit up the place; or they would put 
on great sack-gloves, arm themselves with 
tongs, and lift out a red-hot pot, from 
which they poured molten gold into an iron 
cast with a gas flame playing over it. The 
sweat ran down their faces and dripped 
upon their bare arms, and the heat grew 
fiercer and fiercer. From an adjoining 
room came the clang of iron, the monoto- 
nous whir of machinery, and a choking 
taste of acid that made them cough and 
their eyes smart. 

Dick had to chalk numbers on _ the 
furnace lids, and burned every finger of his 
right hand and singed his clothes by stand- 
ing too near. Twice he was prevented by 
a quick shout from attempting to pick up 
in his naked hands what he thought was a 
cold bar, which had really only just turned 
from white-hot to its natural color. He 
lifted massive ingots on and off the scale 
from iron trucks, for Wilson to weigh 
them, until every muscle ached and his 
vest and shirt were sticking to his body. 
Long ago he had shed his collar. 
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A thick, oily smoke dimmed the air, 
coming from the molds, which had to be 
greased every time before gold was poured 
into them. The electric lights were blurred, 
and the glare from the furnaces shot up 
in red pillars. It looked like nothing so 
much as a Doré picture of the Inferno. 

Each man worked two or more fires, and 
there were perhaps thirty men. Dick had 
to “ mark down” the fires with a short 
piece of chalk. The system was simple 
The bar of metal, with a number painted 
on it, lay on the edge of the open furnace, 
waiting to be lowered into the pot. The 
man working it sang out: 

* Mark down!” 

Out went Dick from the shelter of the 
little wooden office, where by now an elec- 
tric fan churned up the thick, smoky heat 
With a hand shielding his face, he de- 
ciphered the number, leaned over the pit’s 
mouth, and wrote the figures on the lid 
just as quickly as he had ever done any 
thing in his life. As he backed away half 
scorched, the workmen made friendly chaff 
and hinted at beer. 

By the time he had marked one fire 
down, three other men were singing out for 
him. His hands were filthy, his one good 
pair of trousers was getting dirtier every 
minute, the sleeve of his borrowed white 
jacket was grimed from wrist to elbow, and 
the soles of his shoes were nearly scorched 
through. 

At last one o'clock came, and lunch. 
He was taken up-stairs by Wilson and left 
at a long table with about twenty clerks 
from other departments, whose talk was of 
cricket, tennis, women, volunteer corps, 
politics, and office personalities. With one 
eye on the clock, they ate hot mutton and 
cabbage and sago pudding, and drank 
beer; then they pulled out pipes and 
cigarettes, and one by one they got up 
and went away. 

They were a cheery lot, mostly young. 
Many of them had returned from a brief 
fortnight’s holiday — their annual respite. 
Most of them cursed the weather, having 
spent a miserable time at a wet seaside. 
Others looked brown, and made sarcastic 
remarks as to their friends’ foolish choice 
of locality. The rest discussed the plans 
they had made, and gloated on their fort- 
night being still to come. Workers all of 


them, who traveled in every day from 
Highgate, Crouch End, Clapham, Brent- 
ford, Ealing, Croydon, and all the outlying 
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districts of London—the regions collective- 
ly labeled with the name of “ suburbs,” 
where swarm the millions of the middle 
class referred to by the press as * the back- 
bone of England.” 

Dick left the table and went down-stairs. 
After some blundering into different de- 
partments, he was finally directed back to 
the melting-house. The heavy lunch and 
the beer and the heat combined to make 
him sleepy. He would have given a year 
of his life to be able to walk out into the 
cool of the vicarage garden and lie down 
under a tree; but he was a worker now 
and he had got to earn that twenty-five 
shillings a week, tired or no. 

XXIV 

Orrice hours at Thomson & Jaffrey’s 
were from nine to six, but about four 
o'clock Mr. Nash explained that on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and sometimes Wednes- 
days, it was necessary to work all night, 
and that Wilson and Dick were to take it 
in turns. Gold had to be refined over- 
night, so as to be ready for the melters at 
nine o'clock next morning. In order that 
Dick might know what to do when left in 
control by himself, he had better stay that 
night in company with Wilson, and take 
mental notes. 
instead of 


So when six o'clock came, 
cleaning up and going home to Little 
James Street, he watched the workmen 


wash in buckets, change every stitch of 
clothes, and hang their working garments 
up to dry. Wilson perched on a high stool 
at his desk and lit a cigarette. 

‘Can we smoke?” asked Dick. 
goodness!” 

He fetched his pipe and took another 
stool. 

Wilson, it appeared, lived at Watford, 
member of a 


* Thank 


and was an enthusiastic 
cycling club. On Saturdays and Sundays 
they went out for runs on the North 


Road, and every now and again they gave 
a dance and had a “ smoker.”” He had 
lived in Watford all his life, and went each 
year to Lynton, in Devonshire, for his fort- 
night’s holiday. His idea of heaven was 
marriage, with an annual ticket to the 
Alexandra Palace. His favorite reading 
consisted of the Cyclist, a penny weekly 
paper, and Allen Raine’s novels in six- 


penny edition. 
He 


years’ 


was to be married in a couple of 
time to a girl who also lived in 
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Watford; his salary would then be about a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. She was 
a typewriter in a London office, at twenty 
shillings a week, and they traveled up in 
the same train every morning; but, of 
course, she wouldn’t be allowed to go on 
working when he married her. They were 
going to take a little house in Longfellow 
Road, at twenty-eight pounds a year, and 
were saving up for the furniture. They 
had their eves on the house. It was called 
Acacia Villa. She had chosen the wall- 
paper already. 

Occasionally he took her to a theater, 
half-crown seats, and they went home to- 
gether on the top of a_bus, if it wasn’t 
raining. He had been at Thomson & Jaf- 
frey’s five years, and supposed he would 
be there at fifty-five, unless he got the 
sack, which wasn’t likely. Mr. Nash 
would have retired long before that, and 
Wilson was next in order for the chief 
chair. 

As he cheerfully confided these ambi- 
tions, Dick looked at him with growing 
wonder and a feeling of immense de- 
pression. What sort of life was this, to 
come up on the eight something train day 
in, day out, wet or fine, summer and win- 
ter, to work from nine to six in that ap- 
palling atmosphere, and then to go back to 
Acacia Villa, Longfellow Road, eat supper, 
and go to bed, tired out? It was the life 
of a horse going round and round on a 
mill-wheel. 

A sense of doubt, uneasiness, almost 
fear, settled on Dick. What was to be /is 
future? Was he, too, going to go on here 
year after year, tied to an office stool? 
Fancy bringing Audrey into such an exist- 
ence as that! 

As he sat there, with his feet on the bars 
of the high stool, he could feel the walls 
closing in on him. He was a prisoner in a 
white jacket and no collar, picking oakum 

gold oakum—and the sentence was life. 
But what was the charge? What had he 
done to be thus condemned? What chance 
had he of raising a defense and being ac- 
quitted? What chance of escape? 

And this was his first day in the office 
of Messrs. Thomson & Jaffrey. 


At the end of a fortnight that seemed 
like a year, Dick’s first pay-day came 
round. He received his fifty shillings, to- 
gether with a kind word from Mr. Bentham. 
He had worked one night each week—the 
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first with Wilson, the second by himself. 
That brought him another sovereign. 

The chink of three pounds ten made 
pleasant music. It was the first money he 
had ever earned literally by the sweat of 
his brow. Really there was not much brow 
connected with it. There was little brain- 
work necessary—not so much, indeed, as 
any one of the melters required. 

His first thought was to pay Joyce part 
of what he had borrowed from the house- 
keeping. He retired with a pencil and 
worked things out. Breakfast, at a shil- 
ling a day—six shillings a week. Dinner, 
eighteen pence — nine shillings a week. 
Rent, twelve shillings. Total, twenty-seven 
shillings a week, besides what he spent on 
Sunday. Joyce would have to wait a little 
while. Without any tobacco, bus fares, or 
extras of any kind, he had spent more than 
his wages, and was only saved by the two 
nights’ overtime. 

Wilson had told him that there were 
many weeks when he would not have to 
stay all night. What was he going to do 
then? How was he going to take Audrey 
anywhere? How was he going to pay Jo, 
or buy clothes? 

The only thing was to cut down break- 
fast and dinner. He would have to limit 
himself to sixpence for his morning and 
evening meals, and make up at the office, 
in the middle of the day, for any deficien- 
cies. In that way he would save nine 
shillings a week. So long as there was 
night work, it wouldn’t be so bad. 

Dick had grown older in that fortnight, 
and had learned many things. He had 
learned how to pass a music-hall without 
going in; how to make a stein of beer last 
two hours; how to address a waitress as 
“ miss.” He had succeeded in unlearning 
his Oxford ideas of the value of money, 


and thought in pennies instead of in 
pounds. He had learned the appalling 


monotony of a bed-sitting-room, and the 
hideous loneliness of a big city. 

Of course, he knew the shortest way to 
Grosvenor Square, and every night he 
walked past Harborough House and gazed 
up at the windows. Sundays were the days 
he hated most; there was not even the 
office to keep him busy. It was too ex- 


pensive to go down to the vicarage; so he 
stayed in bed to save the money for break- 
fast, combining that meal with lunch. In 
the afternoons he wandered out into the 
park, listened to the band, and watched the 
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babies and the couples who did not know 
the meaning of loneliness. 

He went through miles of picture-gal- 
leries and miles of streets. He always kept 
an eye open for the sight of one of his Ox- 
ford friends, but there seemed to be none 
in London. It was still the holiday season, 
and they were probably splashing about at 
some seaside resort. 

Every night he sat down in his room in 
Little James Street, with the shouts of 
hucksters coming in at the window from 
the market near by, and the rattle of carts 
and the cries of newspaper boys, and wrote 
sheets of stuff to Audrey. Every day he 
received a letter from her—a letter which 
he wouldn’t have sold for all the bullion in 
the office. 

He sent Joyce a couple of brief scrawls 
to say that all was well and that he hoped 
to send her some money shortly. Neither 
to her nor to Audrey did he confess that 
he was full of despair concerning the 
future. 

XXV 


TURNBULL’s death had made a deep im- 
pression on Dick. He had realized just 
how deep was the poor fellow’s love for 
Joyce; and his masterly self-control filled 
Dick with wonder and admiration. To him 
it was a beautiful thing that Turnbull had 
accomplished. He had been a true knight 
and lover. 

One night, as he turned out the light 
and got into bed, with the sound of a po- 
liceman’s slow, measured tread in the dark 
street without, Dick began comparing him- 
self with Turnbull. Audrey had returned 
from Scotland that day, and they had 
stolen an hour together in the park before 
dinner—-a wonderful hour for them both. 
When she had gone, Dick walked the 
streets of London blindly, not knowing 
where he went, happy, glowing, almost 
reverent at the thought of her. 

With Audrey in his heart he realized 
now more keenly than ever the tragedy of 
his friend’s death, and confessed to himself 
that Turnbull was a stronger man than he. 
He could not have gone silently like that. 
He must have spoken. 

Something of the frightful temptation 
that the man must have conquered came 
to Dick as he lay there in the dark. He 
felt something of the hopeless longing that 
Turnbull must have undergone, something 
of the rage he must have felt against the 
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inexorable disease that rendered him a use- 
less thing so unjustly. 

Only yesterday at that very hour, when 
Audrey was still away, Dick had chafed 
with impatience and cursed Scotland and 
the office and fate generally. He had none 
of Turnbull’s stoic philosophy, none of his 
patient acceptance of destiny, none of his 
splendid resignation to the inevitable; and 
because of his lack of these things he felt 
humbled by the man who was dead. He 
told himself that Turnbull, in his place, 
would never have let Audrey know, because 
the difference in circumstances between 
himself and Audrey was a parallel with the 
fatal disease which had cut Turnbull off 
from Joyce. 

And then his thoughts took another 
turn, and he remembered, with almost 
equal vividness, the tense moment when he 
had looked upon life with the dying man’s 
perspective; had seen himself as one of a 
billion ants pottering, with apparent aim- 
lessness, along the road that led to death. 
Time was so short! Was he going the 
right way to get happiness for himself and 
Audrey? Why were they forced to potter 
uselessly? Why couldn’t they marry, and, 
as the children’s stories always end, live 
happily ever after? 

There was Joyce waiting for love—and 
death snatched up the man who loved her. 
There were men of means and standing 
who would have given their souls to marry 
Audrey—and she thought only of a man 
of whom she was forbidden to think. And 
there was Dick, the man she loved, ren- 
dered powerless by lack of money. 

Is fate a humorist, or only a 
vivisector ? 


of 


sort 


At last Dick made a clean breast of it 
to Audrey. He told her the apparent hope- 
lessness of his present position, explaining 
that after thirty years’ work he might be 
drawing five hundred a year—which was a 
fairly respectable sum to marry on at the 
age of twenty-six. 

She smiled. 

“Stick to it,” she said. “ You won't 
have to wait all that time to get two hun- 
dred a year, and we can manage on that. 
I’ve got stacks of clothes that ‘Il last me 
for ages, and we’ll get a tiny flat some- 
where with a girl to wash up. It ‘ll be 
splendid fun. Just think of hanging up 
our pictures in our own home! I’ve got 
one or two I’m awfully fond of, and you'll 
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have all your Oxford things. We'll make 
the place look simply ripping.” 

Dick shook his head. 

“Your pluck puts me to shame,” he 
said. “I have less patience than you. I 
should love the flat and all that, but when 
should I ever see you, if the office keeps 
me from nine to six, and all night twice a 
week? That isn’t life, Audrey; it’s slavery. 
There must be some other way out.” 

“ But, my dear boy,” said Audrey, 
‘‘ you’ve got to work somewhere, I suppose, 
and I’ve got to be alone all day while 
you're doing it. I realize that it ‘ll be 
pretty hard, but what’s the use of kicking? 
It’s the hard world we live in.” 

So Dick set his jaw and stuck to it, 
thanking Heaven for small mercies, but 
asking if they couldn’t possibly be made a 
bit larger. Every day he toiled up at nine 
o’clock with the army of daily-breads, pass- 
ing the same faces in the streets at the 
same places, breakfasting at the same table 
in the same lunch-room, with the same 
waitress to bring him his uninviting and 
inefficient meals. 

Audrey and he met in odd corners and 
drew strength from each other's eyes. 
Sometimes, like Wilson and the Watford 
girl, they waited in line outside the pit of 
a theater for a Saturday matinée, and 
afterward went to a tea-shop, where they 
could sit and talk until Audrey had to get 
back home. 

One night, about eleven o'clock, Dick 
heard a motor stop in the street outside, 
and there was a smart rat-tat at the door. 
A moment later the slatternly landlady 
came up and told him that somebody 
wanted to see him—a “ shuvver,” she said. 
Wondering who on earth it could be at 
that hour, he ran down-stairs and found 
Audrey sitting in a dark car. 

‘“* Jump in!” she whispered. 

With a gasp of amazement Dick did so, 
and the car drove off. She was in ball- 
dress, and looked so bewilderingly beauti- 
ful that Dick gazed at her speechless. She 
laughed excitedly. 

“Don’t you think this was a brain- 
wave? Eustace was busy dancing, and 


won’t be going home till about two, so I 
slipped out, got the car, and dashed round. 
I’ll get back to the Savoy about one o’clock 
and dance once or twice, and nobody will 
ever know—not that I care if they do!” 
What does it matter how unkind the 
fates are, if one can cheat them with such 
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moments as those? On that memorable 
day in the train, on the way back from 
Seabridge, Audrey was all for arguing 
sensibly. Well, this was sense, this mad, 
stolen moment at night, when the car sped 
through the silent streets of London in de- 
fiance of convention. It was the best kind 
of sense, the sense of romance, youth, folly, 


love. What did they care for angry fa- 
thers, scandalized brothers, or empty 
purses? What did anything matter to 


these two children who had found each 
other so miraculously in the great big 
world? 

When they went about together, it was 
in a golden glow of romance. Audrey saw 
life with new eyes. She had never been 
in tea-shops and buses before. She had 
never seen a play from the pit, and the 
only man with whom she had ever walked 
about London was her brother. 

Now the whole of life had altered, and 
she thoroughly enjoyed the new point of 
view. She enjoyed meeting the man she 
loved at some appointed spot and then wan- 
dering off haphazard wherever the spirit 
led them. It is not given to every duke’s 
daughter to be able to do that. It was 
romance, and Audrey reveled in it and was 
supremely happy. 

Her father and mother were under the 
fond impression that she was spending a 
great deal of her time with Mary Gresham, 
a girl whom they knew and approved of, 
and a former schoolmate of Audrey’s. The 
subject of Dick was never touched upon at 
Harborough House. As she did not appear 
to be pining away, and most of her letters, 
carefully scrutinized on the outside, were 
in Mary Gresham’s handwriting, the duke 
flattered himself that she had seen the folly 
of her ways, and had allowed this man to 
drop into oblivion. The affair had been 
merely a seaside flirtation, he concluded 

-a flash in the pan which had swiftly 
burned itself out. 

The “other views’ which he had ex- 
pressed to Audrey at that rather painful 
interview were connected with the son of 
his closest friend—the Hon. Ivo Jocelyn, 
an excellent young man who was with 
Lord Eustace Beaumont in the First Life 
Guards. Audrey knew her father’s plans, 
and took a mischievous delight in making 
the young man’s life extremely uncomfort- 
able. She considered him a brainless and 
insufferably conceited specimen of languid 
humanity. His one good point was that 
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he was in love with her and persevered in 
spite of snubs. 

Because he was loaded down with an 
abundance of this world’s goods, and was 
sought after by society mothers as a very 
eligible parti, Ivo Jocelyn quite failed to 
understand Audrey’s coldness. Any other 
girl would have jumped at him—what? 

XXVI 

OutsiveE the office Dick was very happy 
in the months that followed Audrey’s re- 
turn from Scotland; but his loathing for 
the inside of it increased with every day 
he went there. There was not much book 
work, but now and then he was required 
to cast up interminable columns of figures, 
and to be very accurate on the question of 
decimals. 

The lifting of heavy bars and weights, 
the keeping on the move all day—that was 
the best part of it. He became as muscular 
and hard as in the old training days. It 
thinned him down, and made him look in 
the pink of condition; but when it came 
to checking Wilson’s books it was quite an- 
other story. He could no more sit down 
and add up those columns of figures than 
fly over the moon. Half-way up he for- 
got how many hundreds he had counted, 
and the result never agreed with Wilson’s 
penciled totals. 

There were times, too, when a clerk 
would come rushing out from another de- 
partment, foaming at the mouth and wav- 
ing papers frantically, and after heated 
references to the books it would be discov- 
ered that Dick had entered an item against 
the wrong number. In some instances, if 
the error had passed unobserved, it would 
have meant a loss of several hundred 
pounds. 

Then the clerk from the other depart- 
ment would go away, leaving behind him 
a trail of sarcastic remarks, and Mr. Nash 
would say: 

“ Really, you know, you must be more 
careful, Mr. Ardley-Manners. Can’t have 
these bullion people ragging our heads 
off!” 

Dick would curse himself and murmur 
apologetically; and then six o’clock would 
come, and he would dash out and forget 
all about it. 

He got on very well with the clerks as 
a body, for the simple reason that he was 
generally thinking of other things, and 
kept very quiet at the lunch-table. The 
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workmen liked him because he did not put 
on “side” with them, did everything for 
himself, and never attempted to shoulder 
the blame of a mistake upon them. 

His predecessor had several times tried 
to do that. Furthermore, being of little 
physical strength, he had invariably called 
a man off his job to lift bars on and off 
the scale. Dick, on the other hand, not 
only weighed the heaviest bars without as- 
sistance, but in the quiet lunch-hour he 
would challenge his associates to friendly 
feats of strength — putting a thousand- 
ounce weight above his head with one 
hand, or piling up a series of bars upon 
the iron table till they reached to his chin, 
and, with a supreme effort, just succeed- 
ing in raising them; or picking up a thou- 
sand-ounce silver bar, white-hot, in a pair 
of tongs with one hand and placing it on 
a truck. 

The men liked him and made things 
easy for him when he was working at 
night. They would sit on the counter and 
tell him varns of the days when they were 
in the army or the navy—they were all 
service men—weird adventures in China, 
at “ Gib,” in the Boer War; incidents on 
torpedo-boats, scraps down at the docks, 
all sorts of exciting things, mostly true, 
and told first-hand. 

One night one of them brought a banjo, 
a vile thing of its kind, and played street 
music. 

‘“ Ever seen one of these ’ere, sir?” 

“T should say so!” said Dick. “ Hand 
it over!” 

He took it—this was near midnight— 
and played rag-time and songs to an audi- 
ence of grimed, sweaty men, huge of arm, 
clad only in shirts, trousers, and aprons, 
smoking beautifully colored clay pipes. 
They were enthusiastic, called for their 
favorite songs, did step-dances on the iron 
floor, and slanted their heads approvingly. 
Dick was a great man. 

The next time he was working all night 
he brought his one-stringed fiddle. He 
would never forget that night. When the 
word was passed round, the men all gath- 
ered in the gloom of the dark melting- 
house, lit only by one gas-jet, and sat 
round on the pouring-slabs among cooling- 
pots turned upside down. In the middle 
of them sat Dick, in his white jacket, and 
the owner of the banjo—a sailor who 
could sing second bass or high alto, could 
play the mouth-organ, piano, banjo, and 
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flute, and could step-dance like a music- 
hall artist. They gave a regular program 
of solos and duets and choruses. Dick’s 
popularity with the melters was quite un- 
paralleled. 

And while Dick sat there playing, with 
that group of grimy, cheerful working men 
around him, it came to him suddenly that 
he was a fool. This office was his last 
chance. He was a success with the men. 
They would do anything for him. His 
fellow clerks were good chaps, with whom 
he could get on, even if he didn’t care 
to fraternize with them. And, lastly, the 
job was certain. 

Then and there he made up his mind. 
His pessimistic ideas of slavery, subur- 
banism, Acacia Villas were dropped over- 
board. Thomson & Jaffrey’s was good 
enough—it would have to be. Beggars 
couldn’t be choosers. He would take it 
as his destined future and make a good 
thing of it. 

When at last he laid aside his fiddle, 
he felt happier. The unrest that had filled 
his mind was gone. He had a practically 
secure job-—-and that was better than 
tramping London. 

His hour for leaving after night work 
was nine o'clock in the morning, when the 
others arrived. It was only on these occa- 
sions, and on Sundays, that he saw Audrey 
for any length of time. Instead of going 
to bed and resting, he had a cold bath and 
met her. 

Sometimes she came in the car and they 
motored out somewhere into the country 
and made a day of it. At other times, 
when she had engagements from which 
there was no escape, they lunched cheap- 
ly, or went to a picture-gallery, or simply 
for a walk in the park. Neither of them 
cared much what they did so long as they 
were together. Dick almost liked the 
office on those happy days. If it offered 
him no future, at least it gave him a glori- 
ous present. 

One day, just before Christmas, he had 
his eyes opened to a new aspect of their 
mutual position which hitherto had never 
occurred to him. They had lunched to- 
gether, and it had cost him three shillings, 
besides sixpence to the waitress. Then 
Audrey said that she wanted to do some 
shopping; so they walked down Bond 
Street. All the shops were decorated with 
cotton-wool and holly, and the windows 
were filled with tempting things. 
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They went into Asprey’s. Audrey 
seemed to be well known there, and with 
the assistance of a smiling employee she 
upset the entire shop. Finally she walked 
out, thoroughly pleased with her selection 
of presents fer her mother, father, and 
brother, having spent about fifteen sov- 
ereigns. Dick had assisted a little breath- 
lessly. 

“Wasn’t that rather a lot, don’t you 
think, for three presents?” he said. 

“ Oh, Christmas comes but once a year,” 
replied Audrey. “And they were nice, 
weren’t they, Dick? What perfectly fas- 
cinating things they do make!” 

“Yes, but Audrey—fifteen quid—can 
you afford—I mean, won’t it clean you 
absolutely out of cash?” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” said 
cheerily. 

Dick made no comment for quite a hun- 
dred yards. Then, as he took her elbow 
to help her across the street, he said: 

“I say, I want to ask you something.”’ 

“ Fire away,” said Audrey. 

“It’s about money,” Dick 
slowly. 

Audrey shot a quick look at him. 


Audrey 


went on 


“What about it?” Her tone was an- 
tagonistic. 

“Have you—does your father —I 
mean 


“ What on earth are you driving at?” 

She knew perfectly. 

“ Well, in point of fact,” burst out Dick, 
“have you an income of your own? It’s 
just struck me that, being the daughter of 
a duke, you probably get a huge allow- 
ance. Is that so?” 

There was an attempt at casualness in 
the way he said it; but his face gave the 
lie to that. It was anxious, tense. Audrey 
laughed awkwardly. 

“ Good gracious, no! I wish I had.” 

“ What do you get exactly?” said Dick. 

“ What do you want to know for, Dick? 
I have enough to rub along with, so why 
bother?” She attempted to head him off. 
“You'll find me a splendid economizer 
when we start our little flat on your two 
hundred a year. I sha’n’t—” 

Dick caught her elbow again. 

“ Audrey, tell me the truth. 
been hiding this money from me. 
to know—please!” 

“ Hiding it from you? Dick, don’t be a 
donkey! It doesn’t matter whether I have 
any money or whether I haven't.” 


You’ve 
I want 
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“It matters a whole lot,” said Dick. 
“ Like a fool, I’ve been fondly thinking 
that you hadn’t a penny, but from the 
way you chucked those fifteen pounds 
about, and all sorts of tiny things that 
come back to me, I believe you're rolling 
in money. Tell me, Audrey.” 

“ Rolling in money—no such luck! I 
can pay for my own stamps, and so on, 
but—” 

Dick stopped in the street. 

‘““Good-by,” he said. “I’m 
must be going.” 

“ Dick! What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” said Dick, “ that I’m not go- 
ing to be kept by my wife. I’m not going 
to marry you and find that I’m living on 
you.” 

“Don’t be absurd! 
money—what rot!” 

“How much have you?” 

Audrey bit her lip. 

“Don’t stand here in the middle of the 
street,” she said. “ We shall have a crowd 
in a minute.” 

Dick stood firm. 

“ How much money have you?” 

Audrey thought quickly. 

“ Well, if you must know, I have some- 
where about three hundred and _ fifty 
pounds a year. It’s not enough to buy 
cigarettes with, so you won’t be kept Ly 
your wife, as you call it.” 

“ Three—good Heavens, how appalling!” 

“Come on, Dick! Look, there’s a po- 
liceman staring at us.” 

Dick walked on. 

“ That’s done it!” he said. “It’s no 
good, Audrey. I shall never be able to 
marry you now with all that filthy money.” 

He looked the picture of rampant self- 
respect, or, as she preferred to put it, pig- 
headed idiocy. 

“Do you remember that day in the 
train, Dick? You said you wouldn’t mar- 
ry me because dad would think you were 
after my money. Well, that’s why I’ve 
never told you anything about it. I didn’t 
dare to. But don’t you see that with your 
two hundred and my—my three fifty we 
shall be able to do ourselves quite proud? 
Oh, Dick, do buck up and earn that two 
hundred!” 

“ Tt’s no good now,” said Dick. “ We’ve 
got to wait till I’m getting at least three 
fifty.” 

“Do you mean to say that you refuse 
to marry me until you’re earning—” 


afraid I 


Living on my 
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“[ do!” said Dick. “I repeat that I’m 
not after your money, and I’d rather die 
than marry you unless I’m earning at least 
as much as you've got.” 

Audrey gasped. 

“Oh, but why? You'll wever get three 
hundred and fifty in that wretched office! 
We shall be old and gray and bad-tem- 
pered. Dick, listen to me.” Her voice be- 
came very soft and pleading. “J know 
that you’d go on loving me if I were as 
penniless as yourself. Don’t love me less 
because I happen to have a little money. 
It’s not my fault; they settled it on me 
when I was born. What does it matter 
what anybody else thinks? We know, you 
and I, and everybody else can go hang. 
You see, some one’s got to have money, so 
what does it matter which of us has it? 
You’ve got to take me for better or for 
worse, Dick. Don’t be proud and ob- 
stinate. Take me for better. When we’re 
married it will be your money. I'll make 


it over to you, every penny of it. Give 
up the office, Dick! We're both wasting 
time. I’ve got enough for us both. Let’s 
go and get married, and—” 

“No!” said Dick. ‘“ No, no! It’s im- 
possible. You don’t know what you're 


How could I ever look myself in 
the face again? If I agreed, I should lose 
the last vestige of self-respect. If I’m 
not man enough to be able to earn suffi- 
cient to keep a wife, at least I’m man 
enough not to live on a girl’s money!” 

“Oh, don’t let’s argue that all over 
again!” 

“ There’s no need for argument.” 

“ Then why argue?” 

“T’m_ not. I’m stating 
facts.” 

“ They’re not facts. 
nonsense.” 

“ They’re all too horribly true.”’ 

“They’re horribly absurd and cruel. 
Think of the years and years before you 
can earn that money.” 

“Tm thinking of them,” said Dick bit- 
terly. 

“ Well, then, don’t be selfish. It isn’t 
only you who will have to wait. Think of 
me a little, Dick!” 

* T do.” 

“It’s what you call your self-respect 
against my—love. Which do you prefer?” 

* Audrey!” 

“ Well, you said that my happiness came 
first. If you mean that honestly, you must 


saying. 


unarguable 


They’re ridiculous 
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sacrifice your self-respect and do what I 
ask.”’ 

‘I can’t!” 

“ You can’t? You can’t? Good Heavens, 
you're as bad as father. You take up that 
absurd attitude, and stick your hands 
metaphorically behind your back, and 
nothing can budge you! Can’t you do 
anything for me? Have I done nothing 


for you? Have I no pride? Do you sup- 
pose that every girl would beg a man to 
marry her? I hate you!” 


She left him, ran across the road, jumped 
into a taxi, slammed the door, and drove 
away. 


XXVII 


PERHAPS an hour later, Dick found him- 
self up-stairs in his twelve-shilling-a-week 
room. He threw his hat, stick, and coat 
on the bed and stood with his forehead 
against the window-pane, looking out into 
the dismal street. A sentence kept on say- 
ing itself in his brain, over and over and 
over: 

‘“ How can I possibly do it? 
I possibly do it?” 

He began walking up and down the 

room. 
* How Id like to do it! 
to!” 
He was torn between two overwhelming 
desires. With all his body and soul he 
wanted to marry Audrey. That was the 
one thing he was working for, the one 
great idea, the ambition that made him 
accept silently the humiliation of being 
hauled over the coals at the office. It was 
the hope that made that lonely room 
habitable, that helped him to swallow the 
cheap meals, to make the coarse tobacco 
sweet in his pipe, to do all the hateful 
thinking in pennies. 

He had started in August, and on the 
first day he had loathed the place and the 
idea and the hopelessness of the outlook. 
In a day or two it would be Christmas. 
He had therefore served six months in his 
prison. He was willing to serve six years 

-so long as he might attain to two hun- 
dred a year, which spelled marriage with 
Audrey. 

Now suddenly this bomb had been flung 
at him. Audrey fad money, enough to 
marry on at once, enough to take him out 
of his prison immediately, enough to let 
him realize his dream to-morrow. Not only 
that, but she herself had begged him to 


How can 


How I’d like 
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wait no longer. The temptation was fright- 
ful. Here was the chance dropped out of 
the blue, when he had steeled himself to 
face a vista of dreary years, only made 
endurable by the delight of occasional 
meetings. They could go off and be mar- 
ried to-morrow at the registrar’s! 

But it was her money. 

All his manhood revolted at the idea. 
All his ideals were up in arms. She would 
pay for every mouthful he ate, every pipe- 
ful of tobacco he smoked, for the roof over 
his head. He would be dependent on her 
for his very existence—he, the man, whose 
privilege and duty it was to be the bread- 
winner. 

The thing was unthinkable! To agree 
was to admit himself a failure, a waster, a 
man without backbone, an incompetent. 
A man with any sense of decency didn’t 
marry a girl for her money. Only cads 
did that; and what was the inevitable re- 
sult? At the first quarrel she flung it in 
her husband’s face, then things went from 
bad to worse, and finally they betook them- 
selves to the divorce court! 

“ But then,” said the weak side of him, 
“you aren’t marrying her for her money. 
You didn’t know she had any, and you 
adored her. It simply happens that she’s 
got it. Don’t be a fool!” 

“ Yes, but she’s got it, and I haven’t a 
cent,” cried the man in him. “A man 
should have more, or at least as much as 
the girl he’s going to marry.” 

“Ye twain are one,” whispered the 
weak side. “ What’s yours is hers. Why 
shouldn’t what’s hers be yours?” 

“ That’s specious nonsense!” cried the 
man angrily. 

“Well, then,” urged the weak side, 
“ you yourself said that Aer happiness was 
the thing that mattered. Tell her that 
you will do as she wishes. Snatch this 
heaven-sent opportunity.” 

“You -coward!” returned the man. 
“ What would you say to yourself in six 
months? What would Joyce say? What 
would any decent person say? That a 
penniless wastrel kad got the better of her, 
that a useless loafer had persuaded her 
into it!” 

“ Why?” asked the weak side. “ How 
can they say that when they see her radi- 
antly happy?” 

“Shut up!” cried the man. “TI refuse 
to do it. She didn’t know what she was 
asking. She didn’t realize that a man 
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can’t do such a thing. She was thinking 
of me with her adorable unselfishness, but 
she didn’t understand. I will not do it! 
I'll stick to the office and work harder, so 
that they’ll have to give me more than ten 
pounds a year raise. I'll make myself in- 
valuable to them. Luck will be on my 
side, and she'll forgive me for being such 
a brute in the street. She only said she 
hated me because I hurt her. I'll write 
and ask her to forgive me and go on wait- 
ing a bit longer. I'll do it now. I know 
she'll forgive me, and it ‘ll be all right. 
She'll help me to be patient. She’s such a 
sportsman!” 

He drew a long breath and found him- 
self standing by the fireplace with the 
poker in his hands all bent and twisted. 


The following morning, at half past nine, 
Wilson and Mr. Nash were sitting about, 
talking. About Christmas-time business 
was always slacker than usual. Dick, col- 
larless and white-jacketed, was perched on 
a high stool at the desk, supposedly cast- 
ing up those interminable columns of neat 
figures in Wilson’s books. He looked very 
tired. There were dark lines under his 
eyes, lines that told of tossing and turning 
on a sleepless bed. 

The neat figures were a hopeless blur. 
Audrey’s face was on every page. He was 
asking himself what she would reply to his 
letter. 

A porter came into the office. 

“Mr. Ardley-Manners, sir!” he said. 

Dick started. 

“ Eh?” 

“ Mr. Bentham wishes to see you, sir,” 
he explained, and went away. 

Mr. Nash opened his desk and raked in 
it aimlessly with one hand. Wilson sud- 
denly found something to weigh. 

“Mr. Bentham?” said Dick. 
does he want me for?” 

He slid off his stool and followed the por- 
ter down the passage, through the weigh- 
ing-room, and into the main office. Mr. 
Bentham was at his desk. 

“You want me, sir?” said Dick. 

Mr. Bentham looked up. 

“Oh, here you are. Yes, I do.” His 
glance was kindly. Mr. Bentham knew 
the troubles of fatherhood. “I’m very 
sorry about this, my boy, very. The fact 
is, Mr. Thomson is displeased with your 


“ What 


work, and—and I’m afraid—well, he wants 


to talk to you. Come along.” 
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THE 


“Another rowing!” thought Dick. 
“ What fool thing have I done now?” 

They went in single file down the pas- 
sage by the bookkeeper’s room, and Mr. 
Bentham tapped at the door that Dick 
remembered so well. 

“ Come in!” 

They went in. The thin man was not 
there, only Mr. Thomson. Dick was sorry. 

“ Ah, there you are, Bentham, there you 
are!” He motioned him to a chair and 
began using a toothpick rather noisily. 
Dick stood uncomfortably and waited. 
“ Tell me, Bentham ”—the fat man’s voice 
was tired and peevish—“ it is very cold out, 
don’t you think? Eh?” 

Mr. Bentham frowned. 
his own son. 

“You asked me to bring Mr. Ardley- 
Manners in, sir,”” he reminded the other. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Thomson. “All in 
good time. But it is cold, isn't it? Don't 
hurry me, Bentham!” 

Dick hid a smile. The fat man care- 
fully put away his instrument of denticure 
in a waistcoat-pocket. Then he looked at 
Dick for the first time. 

“Now, Mr.—” he said. “I’ve been 
hearing about you, hearing very unsatis- 
factory things—eh, Bentham? In fact, 
we're not pleased with you, Mr.—very dis- 
pleased, in fact. You see, with all this 
precious metal about, of course we want 
our clerks to be very accurate. Accuracy 
is so necessary, isn’t it, Bentham? Don’t 
you agree with me? Oh, by the way, 
Bentham, have you heard that funny story 
about a man who—who—how did it go? 
Oh, very funny! Makes me laugh when- 
ever I think of it. D’you know the one 
[ mean? I can’t remember the question, 
but the answer was a lemon—or was it an 
orange? Oh, very funny—eh, Bentham?” 

He roared with laughter. So did Mr. 
Bentham. Dick wanted to, but restrained 
himself. 

“ But as I was saying,” the fat man 
went on, “we don’t like your careless 
method, Mr.— The number of mistakes 
that have come back to the office is ter- 
rible, quite unbelievable. No one would 
believe that a great, tall man like you 
could do such things. Why, only yesterday 
Messrs.—_who was it, Bentham? I can’t 


He thought of 


remember the name, but the bill was sev- 
eral thousand ounces wrong. _ Terrible, you 
know. 
at all. 


It won’t do. In fact, it won’t do 
Don’t you agree with me, Bentham, 


: 
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that he ought to have been a sailor? His 
build, his hair, his eye, everything. They’re 
so breezy, so devil-may-care—what?”’ 

Dick was divided between wondering 
what it all meant and a longing to go into 
shrieks of laughter. 

“ Tell me,” Mr. Thomson went on, 
“don’t you think that you are unsuited to 
this office? Honestly now, don’t you think 
you could do much better somewhere else? 
Have you ever thought of the sea, for 
instance?” 

“ No, sir,” said Dick. “I haven't.” 

“ Well, I’ve been thinking that perhaps 
a boat, a nice big boat, you know, eh? 
You see, there’s so much more room on the 
sea. In fact, we don’t want to be harsh 
and unkind, Mr.—we don’t want to sack 
you, eh, Bentham? But we've come to 
the reluctant conclusion that we must ac- 
cept your resignation. In fact, Mr. Bent- 
ham will give you four weeks’ wages in ex- 
change for *t. I think that would be the 
best way, don’t you, Bentham?” 

The sack? Resignation? Dick gasped, 
speechless. Mr. Bentham rose. 

“ Yes, I think so,” he said regretfully. 

‘ Good,” said Mr. Thomson. “ Then 
you'll see to that.”” He held out his hand 
to Dick. ‘‘ Good-by, Mr.—I hope you'll 
find the ship very comfortable. Mind, I 
don’t want to influence you, but I think 
the sea—eh, Bentham? Good-by!” 

Mr. Bentham held the door open. In a 
sort of torpor Dick silently held the man’s 
flabby hand for a moment. The next thing 
he knew he was standing by Mr. Bentham’s 
desk with five sovereigns in his hand, and 
Mr. Bentham was saying fatherly things. 

Dick’s last castle had tumbled about his 
ears. 


XXVIII 


WHEN the maid took in Audrey’s early 
tea that day she didn’t receive her usual 
bright ‘““ Good morning, Prichard. What’s 
it like out?” while Audrey uncurled and 
stretched like a kitten. 

Audrey woke with a start when she heard 
the blinds being put up. Her eyelashes 
were all wet. She looked eagerly for a 
letter. The morning newspaper, neatly 
folded as usual, lay on the tray, and there 
was a pile of Christmas cards, but no 
letter. 

Prichard was turning on the bath. 
drey called her. 

“ Yes, my lady?” 


Au- 
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“ Aren’t there any letters?” 

“ Only those I’ve brought up, my lady.” 

“ Are you sure there are no more?”’ 

“ Quite sure, my lady.” 

Mary Gresham was even then readdress- 
ing one from Cheyne Walk. 

“T hate him!” Audrey said to herself, as 
she turned her face to the wall. 

Prichard finished arranging the bath- 
room. The door closed softly behind her. 
The little teapot grew colder and colder. 
The two wafers of bread and butter lay 
untouched. The bath-room tap dripped 
remindingly. It was nine o’clock, and 
at that moment a miserable Dick was 
changing into a white jacket. 

“ [ hate him!” repeated Audrey. 

She threw back the clothes with a sweep 
of her arm and walked across the room to 
the writing-table. She unlocked her case, 
took out a bundle of letters in a tiny, 
round, Oxford writing, and got back into 
bed. With a gentler hand she propped the 
pillows into the small of her back and 
pulled the bedclothes up over her knees. 
The bundle was tied ‘with a silk hair-rib- 
bon. She undid it and began to read. 

There was Dick in those pages—Dick in 
all his moods and tenses. In his eager, 
honest, boyish slanginess, which now and 
then contained an unconscious touch of 
poetry, he had placed his heart and mind 
and soul in that girl’s keeping. He had 
shown himse'f to her as to no other being 
in the world—not even his sister. 

As Audrey read on, the temper was 
smoothed out of her face as if a strong, 
brown hand had stroked it away. Her 
breath came unevenly, and at last she 
dropped the letters and put her hands 
quickly over her cheeks to hide a blush of 
intense self-shame. 

“What a little beast I was!” 

She said it aloud, to make it hurt more. 
Then she gathered the letters up and tied 
them into a bundle again. 

“ Dear, dear Dick!” she said, and got 
out of bed and locked them away. 

She put a hand on the teapot. It was 
cold; so she went into the bath-room and 
turned on the hot water, singing a little 
song. She would see Dick that day and 
be most frightfully sorry and nice. She 
drummed on the window-pane, waiting for 
the bath. Then she turned into the room 
and caught sight of the newspaper on the 
floor by the bed. She took it up and 
glanced over it. 


Lloyd-George and Winston Churchill 
were undoubtedly the best-advertised men 
in the world. There was a column of new 
books which looked interesting. She would 
read that later on. Births, marriages, and 
deaths—there was no name there that she 
knew. Special matinée of “ Peter Pan ” in 
aid of—court and society—the king and 
queen had left for Sandringham. The 
Duke and Duchess of Harborough will— 
what was that? 

Audrey gave a gasp of disbelief and 
horror. Two small paragraphs half-way 
down the column seemed to have dismayed 
her more than a train collision or the wreck 
of a liner. 

“How awful!” she © said. 
ghastly!” 

But there it was in cold, unemotional 
black and white for all the world to read: 


“ How 


The Duke and Duchess of Harborough will 
spend Christmas quietly at their town house in 
Grosvenor Square. 

An engagement is announced between their 
daughter,, Lady Audrey Beaumont, and the Hon 
Ivo Jocelyn of the First Life Guards, son of 
Lord Laisterdyke. The marriage will take place 
early in the new year. 


“Will it?” cried Audrey. “ Will it? 
How dare they?” 

She snatched up the paper, furious, and 
went like a whirlwind out of her room. 
It was an open question whether the Duke 
and Duchess of Harborough would spend 
Christmas quietly at their town house in 
Grosvenor Square. 

Audrey knocked at the door of her 
mother’s room. 

“ Come in!” said a gentle voice. 

Audrey went in. The duchess was 
dressed. She was on the point of going 
down to breakfast. 

“My darling!” she said. “ Why, you 
haven’t started to dress.” 

“TIT won’t stand it!’’ cried Audrey. 
“Mother, I simply won’t stand it. How 
dare father do a thing like this? It’s per- 
fectly shameful. I—” 

“ Like what, dear? What’s the matter?” 

The duchess was startled, almost fright- 
ened by Audrey’s abruptness. The news- 
paper was thrust into her hand. 

“ That’s the matter!” said Audrey. “ An 
announcement of my engagement to Ivo 
Jocelyn, that idiot boy with a face like a 
codfish! Oh, mother, how could you let 
father do it?” 
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“ My darling! I know nothing about 
it.” The duchess dropped the paper in her 
bewilderment. “‘ But you mustn't call Ivo 
such names as that, dear! He’s—” 

“ He’s a miserable little worm, and if he 
dares come near this house again while I’m 
in it, ’1—I'll punch his head! I loathe 
him, and I wouldn’t marry him for any- 
thing in the world. If father thinks he 
can force me to marry anybody I don’t 
want to marry, he’s badly mistaken! I’m 
not a child to be treated like this, and I’m 
not going to have Ivo thrown at my head 
any longer. I love a man, and I’m going 
to marry him just as soon as I can, and 
if—” 

The duchess was gasping for breath. 

“ Audrey!” 

Audrey swept on. 

“ And if father doesn’t like it, I don't 
care. I’m twenty-two, and I’ve got my 
own income, and if he’s going to do things 
like this I'll clear out and live by myself 
till Dick can marry me.” 

The dear, gentle old lady with the snow- 
white hair had only had two children. The 
boy—well, he was in the First Life Guards. 
But the girl, her baby, who had grown up 
at her knee, who had sobbed out childish 
troubles against her breast, of whom she 
was so proud even when, as now, she stood 
flushed with anger, wounded and hurt—it 
was the girl who meant everything to the 
mother. 

She remembered other outbursts like this 
one, violent, like a summer storm. Once 
Audrey had caught one of the servants 
drowning a superfluity of kittens. She had 
struck him in the face with her small fist, 
kicked his shins, upset the bucket, grasped 
the wet and shrieking morsels to her pina- 
fore, and burst into the drawing-room be- 
fore an amused collection of women to 
demand that the man should be dismissed 
then and there. And this was the same 
Audrey. 

The duchess waited till her daughter’s 
fury was spent. Then, as in the old days, 
she put her motherly arms round the girl, 
held her very gently, kissed her, and 
stroked her beautiful hair until she felt the 
young body relax. 

“ Hush, darling!” she whispered. ‘Hush, 
my baby. Don’t! Try and tell your silly 
old mother all about it.” 

The copper hair and the snow-white hair 
were mixed together. The duchess would 
have to tidy hers before going down to 
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breakfast. The strong young arms held 
the old woman tight. 

“Oh, mother, it isn’t fair!’ 

It was the anguished cry of a little child. 
The duchess’s eyes were strangely dim. 
The baby bird had flown back to the nest. 

The tragedy of motherhood is that chil- 
dren ever grow up. 

XXIX 

Dick walked out of Thomson & Jaffrey’s 
never to return—but not as he had thought 
of doing. He had hoped to go from there 
to some better position that would bring 
him in his eagerly desired minimum of two 
hundred pounds a year. As it was, he was 
farther than ever from his goal. He was 
dismissed and branded as an incompetent. 
If he applied for a clerkship anywhere else, 
and said that he had been at Thomson & 
Jaffrey’s, they would want to know why he 
left. And what could he tell them? If, 
on the other hand, he lied and said that he 
had not been working, it was the old game 
to play all over again, only a little worse 

he was six months older. 

In his pocket there were five pounds and 
some change. Beyond that he was without 
funds, not having saved a penny since Au- 
drey’s return from Scotland. 

Something like despair engulfed him. 
What would Audrey say when he told her 
what had happened? She would urge him 
to marry her all the more; and he would 
not marry her! He would refuse more firm- 
ly than ever now. He was a failure, prac- 
tically a pauper, and he wasn’t going to 
accept charity from a girl, however kindly 
it was veiled. 

Well, what was he going to do? He 
shrugged his shoulders. He was like a 
boxer who has been picked up and carried 
to his corner after the timekeeper has 
counted ten over him. He didn’t care what 
happened to him just then. The fight was 
over. 

He walked down Holborn, crowded with 
people and traffic. All the glamour seemed 
to have gone out of the busy London 
streets. It was a cold, hard city, and all 
these people were mercilessly fighting one 
another for bread and butter. Another man 
would have stepped gladly into his shoes 
by to-morrow. To what end? A life of 
slavery that others—men like Thomson— 
might have gold toothpicks and manicured 
hands. That was London, a city of slaves 
and slave-drivers! 
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“A nice big boat.” The words came 
back to him, and he laughed aloud, foolish- 
ly, bitterly, hysterically. The man was 
right. That was about his mark—a nice 
big boat! That was about all he was good 
for, to haul ropes and polish brass-work— 
he and his wonderful determination to 
make himself indispensable! 

What about Audrey and marriage? As 
he asked himself the question, he caught 
sight of her face in a newspaper shop. A 
number of the Sketch, out that day, was 
hanging in the window, opened at a full- 
page portrait of her. Dick went up to the 
pane and stood there, looking in at the face 
which was drawn indelibly in his heart. 

“It isn’t good,” he said; “ she’s a mil- 
lion times better than that.” 

Then he bent forward and read the small 
type underneath: 


The beautiful Lady Audrey Beaumont, only 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Harborough, 
whose engagement is announced to the Hon. Ivo 
Jocelyn of the First Life Guards, son of Lord 
Laisterdyke. 


It was only after reading it about five 
times that Dick believed that he saw aright. 
On the opposite page appeared Ivo Joce- 
lyn’s effeminate face. Very quietly Dick 
walked into the shop. 

“T want a copy of the Sketch, please. 
Thank you.” 

He laid sixpence in the woman’s hand, 
and walked out again. For a moment he 
stood on the edge of the pavement. Then 
—was he mad?—he raised his stick to a 
taxi. 

“Little James Street—just off Glass- 
house Street,” he said, and got in. 

He had forgotten that five pounds and a 
few shillings was all the money he had in 
the world, that he was without work and 
without prospects. All these heavy blows 
coming in quick succession had reduced 
him to stony desperation. He didn’t care 
what happened now. 

He sat back comfortably, stuck his feet 
on the flap-seat, pulled out a pipe, loaded 
it with abnormal care, lit up, put his pouch 
back into his pocket, and opened the 
Sketch. 

“ Now I wonder where Ivo lives!” he 
said. 


Dick buckled the last strap of his trunk 
and looked round the room. The place 
was bleak and empty. One after the other 
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he went through the drawers. No, he had 
forgotten nothing. Then he rang the bell 
for the landlady, picked up a telegram 
which lay on the table, and read it again. 


Telephone me at once important—Avuprey. 


He folded the sheet carefully, put it back 
into the envelope, and thrust it into his 
pocket. He rang the bell again sharply. 

“Confound the woman! Why doesn’t 
she come?” 

He put on his overcoat and hat. At last 
he heard her shuffling step on the landing, 
and opened the door. She looked even 
more blear-eyed than usual. 

“I’m going away to-day, Mrs. Biggs,” 
said Dick. ‘“ Here—I'll pay you a week’s 
rent.” 

He put twelve shillings into her hand. 
the woman blinked and began rubbing her 
nose with her wrist. 

‘Goin’? You ain’t never goin’ to leave 
me, sir? Times is that ’ard!” 

“Yes, I know,” said Dick. “ Unfor- 
tunately, that’s why I’m going. I'll come 
back presently to fetch my things.” 

He passed Mrs. Biggs on the landing and 
went down-stairs. Her lamentations were 
cut off as he closed the street door behind 
him. He turned into Piccadilly and 
walked to the Tube station, put two pen- 
nies on the telephone-operator’s book, and 
asked for Audrey’s number. 

“ Six,” said the man. 

Dick went into No. 6 box and closed the 
door. 

“Hello! Is that Harborough House?” 

A man servant was at the other end. 

“ Yes, sir,’’ he said. 

“T want to speak to Lady Audrey,” said 
Dick. 

“ What name, sir?” 

“‘ Oh—er—say a gentleman speaking for 
Miss Gresham.” 

“Very good. Will you hold the line, sir, 
please?” 

Dick held the line and waited. Audrey 
was in her room. She came down-stairs at 
a run and snatched up the receiver. 

“Is it you? ” she began. 

“ Yes,” said Dick. 

“Oh, Dick! Have you seen the papers 
this morning?” 

“T’ve seen the Sketch. That’s more 
than enough.”’ 

There was a gasp at the other end. 

“ The Sketch? ” 

“Yes. There’s a full page devoted to 
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you and the man you’re—engaged to. I 
should think it’s rather a good likeness.” 

“ Hideous little beast! I wouldn’t touch 
him with the end of a barge-pole.” Her 
voice sank to a whisper. “I’ve just read 
your letter, Dick. You are a dear, and 
I’m most frightfully sorry for what I said 
yesterday. You must—” 

“ Don’t say that,” said Dick. “I was 
a brute, but it was all so unexpected that 
I was upset. Have you forgiven me?” 

“ Forgiven you? Oh, Dick, you were 
absolutely right, and I was a perfect little 
cat. I ought to have been smacked.” 

“ Let’s forget all about it,” said Dick, 
“and go on as before. What about this 
man Jocelyn? Where does he live? I 
want to go and smash him up.” 

Audrey gasped again. 

“Oh, no! You might be dragged off to 
prison by a policeman. He had nothing to 
do with it. It was all father. He refused 
to contradict it, and Ivo’s been invited here 
for Christmas.” 

Dick ground his teeth. 

“ Well, if I smash Ivo up he won't be 
able to come.” 

“ Everybody has begun to send in con- 
gratulations already. Christmas will be 
impossible. I can’t stay here. I won’t do 
it!’ Dick gave a sort of laugh. It was 
more like an oath. “ You can help me, 
Dick.” 

“ How?” 

Audrey’s voice was a whisper again. 

“ There’s only one thing to do. We 
must take things into our own hands. You 
must run away with me. I’ve packed some 
things, and I’ve been waiting for you to 
ring up. Will you do it, Dick? I can’t 
stay here and have a series of terrible rows. 
1 couldn’t bear it. You've no idea how 
awful it is!” 

Run away with her? How could he, 
without marrying her? There was a long 
moment’s silence. 

‘“ Hello!” said Audrey anxiously. 

“ Hello!” said Dick, his voice suddenly 
tense with excitement. “ Audrey, you're 
the pluckiest thing that ever happened! 
We'll do it! We'll show ’em! Where can 
[ meet you? I’m all ready now, this 
minute.” 

“ Oh, Dick!” 

“ Look here,” said Dick. “Get into a 
taxi with your bag and drive round to 
Little James Street. I'll be there waiting. 
Can you do that?” 
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“Yes, I'll start at once. I'll creep out 
and come to you. Where shall we go?” 

* Leave that to me,” said Dick. “ We'll 
have the Christmas of our lives! If you’re 
not there in twenty minutes, I shall come 
round and smash in your front door!” 

‘* Darlingest of all possible Dicks!"’ 

He hung up the receiver with a slam 
and came out, his eyes gleaming. He made 
a bee-line for the street. By the time he 
was in the post-office writing a long tele- 
gram he had made himself distinctly un- 
popular with some ten men into whom he 
had bumped heavily without bothering to 
apologize. 

XXX 

Aubrey went back to her room and rang 
the bell. When the maid came, she was 
putting on a hat. 

“Oh, Prichard, just call me a taxi, will 
you? And please put that bag on it.” 

Prichard looked from Audrey to the suit- 
case and back again. 

“ You're not going away, my lady?” 

There was vast astonishment in her 
voice, and not a little chagrin. If there 
were bags to be packed, she was there to 
do it. Fancy Lady Audrey packing for her- 
self! A nice mess her clothes would be in! 

“ T don’t think I shall be back to lunch,” 
Audrey said quietly, “ but you can put out 
my white frock for dinner to-night.” 

The maid was still puzzled, but she took 
the suit-case and appreciated its weight. 

“ Very well, my lady,” she said. 

She hadn’t noticed that Audrey’s hair- 
brushes were gone, that the dressing-table 
was bare. Outside the door she tried to 
open the suit-case. It was locked. She 
raised her eyebrows, went down-stairs, 
gave it to a man servant, and told him to 
put it on a taxi at once. 

Audrey sat down at her writing-table 
and dipped her pen in the ink. ‘“ Darling 
mother,” she wrote, and then there fol- 
lowed a long pause. What could she say? 
She bit the end of her pen for inspiration, 
and dashed off these lines: 


I hope you'll have a very happy Christmas. 
I can’t stay with father, so I've gone off to see 
some friends and to have a happy Christmas 
myself. Don’t be anxious about me. I'll write 
to vou later on. I will never marry Ivo Jocelyn. 
With all my love and a big hug, 
AUDREY. 


“ There!” she said, and slipped the sheet 
into an envelope. 
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Then she put on her coat and walked 
down-stairs. The duke was out, the 
duchess was up in her room, so there was 
no difficulty in running away; but never- 
theless Audrey’s heart was thumping with 
excitement. The front door was open, 
and the man servant was holding the taxi 
door. Audrey went down the steps. 

“Where to, my lady?” 

“ Oh, tell him to drive me to the Regent 
Street post-office,” said Audrey. “ And 
please give this note to my mother.” 

“Very good, my lady.” 

He took the letter, closed the door, and 
directed the chauffeur. Audrey laughed 
as the taxi started. The next letter her 
mother received would be to say that she 
was Dick’s wife. 

His wife! And only yesterday he had 
sworn he wouldn’t marry her. She regis- 
tered a little vote of thanks to the news- 
papers. She no longer hated them for that 
terrible paragraph. They had brought her 
this, the crowning moment of her life. 

She and Dick were not merely going to 
get married. They were running away, 
eloping. How splendid! It was a fitting 
ending to their extraordinary meeting, 
their strange, unconventional holiday with 
Mrs. Winkles. 

Dear Mrs. Winkles! Audrey made up 
her mind then and there that she would 
telegraph the news to her before any one 
else. If it hadn’t been for her she would 
never have met Dick. 

Where was he going to take her? 
she didn’t even know! What fun! 

She jumped up, put her head out of the 
window, and told the driver to go straight 
to Little James Street. Then she sat back 
and opened her purse. Ten sovereigns— 
that would do for railway fares. They 
could cash her check in any hotel they 
went to. But would a check be accepted 
at the registrar’s? Perhaps Dick would 
know. A man ought to know these things, 
especially a man in love; because one 
never knew what might happen. 

There was Dick! She leaned forward 
and waved her hand. Dick was standing 
on the door-step beside his trunk, looking 
up and down the road. He waved his hat. 
As the car came to a standstill, he slung 
his trunk up to the chauffeur, who propped 
it at his feet. 

“ Drive to Paddington Station, for all 
you’re worth!” said Dick, and leaped into 
the car. 


Why, 
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The driver grinned and prepared to 
show what he was worth—and incidentally 
to see what Dick was worth. It was as if 
something of the electricity that filled 
these two communicated itself to him. 

“ Audrey!” 

“ Dick!” 

They hadn’t seen each other for a whole 
twenty-four hours almost. That was long 
enough, Heaven knew, for two lovers to be 
separated, and when they had parted in 
anger and lived through vital happenings 
during that vast period, why, it seemed like 
twenty-four years. The harsh words that 
they had flung at each other yesterday 
were washed away in the look that was in 
their eyes and the grip of their hands. 

‘““ Good-by to Ivo!” cried Dick, putting 
his arm round her. 

“Amen!” said Audrey piously. 

“ D’you remember asking me to chuck 
the office yesterday?” 

Audrey nodded. 

“Well, in a sort of way it’s done,” said 
Dick. 

Audrey opened her eyes very wide. 

“ Have you run away, too?” 

“No, but I’m never going back there. 
They gave me the sack this morning—told 
me I ought to be a sailor, and shot me 
politely into the street.” 

“Why? What happened? 
punch somebody’s head?” 

“On the contrary,” said Dick, “ it was 
all most chatty and friendly. We parted 
like long-lost brothers, the boss and I. It 
was on account of my being a square peg 
in a round hole—certain trifling inaccura- 
cies, and so on. I came forth into the 
bright sunny morning and promptly saw 
this.” He fished in his pocket and brought 
out the Sketch. “The Hon. Ivo Jocelyn 

-handsome boy—what?” 

“Hang Ivo! Let’s forget him. Throw 
him out of the window.” 

“ Good idea!” said Dick. 

He tore out the portrait of Ivo and 
flipped it into the street. 

“Where are we going, Dick?” 

“To heaven by a through train in a 
first-class carriage with a luncheon-car at- 
tached.” 

“ Good thing I brought my check-book 
with me,” said Audrey. “ Heaven’s some 
distance!” 

“ Check-book be blowed!” said Dick. 
“ You’re not running away with me. I’m 
running away with you. I’m loaded down 
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—can hardly walk for the 
bulge in my pocket. And it only takes 
forty-five minutes to get to heaven. We 
shall be met there by a four-wheeled cab, 
but the driver’s name is not Peter.” 

Audrey laughed and put her 
through his. 

“ And where is heaven, Dick?” 

“ Anywhere where you are,” he said. 

The cab turned a sharp corner at the 
entrance to the station, rocking the two 
young people inside. 

“Look out!” cried Dick, and snatched 
a kiss. 

The cab stopped. He got out, gave Au- 
drey a hand, and paid off the taxi. A por- 
ter took the two bags, and they followed 
him into the booking-office. Dick bought 
two first-class tickets. They were just in 
time for the train, and got an empty car- 
riage. Dick tipped the porter, and, as he 
went, turned to Audrey before she could 
sit down, and put his arms round her. 

“ Last time we were in a train together,” 
he said, “you knighted me. I haven't 
won many spurs since then, but I’ve got 
you on my saddle-bow, and we’re canter- 
ing as hard as we can lick for my castle. 
You’re going to put in Christmas with the 
Rev. John Ardley-Manners, chaperoned by 
Joyce, his daughter, loved by Dick, his 
son, and purred at by Tramp, their cat. 
Is it a good program, darling?” 

Gone was the registrar’s office! Gone 
were the telegram to Mrs. Winkles, the 
letter to her mother! The cup of ro- 
mance was dashed to the ground—but not 
broken. The second’s intense disappoint- 
ment passed. At least she was going to be 
with Dick. She met his eyes with truth in 
her own. , 

“Good,” she said, “ but not the best. 
Dick, won’t you—can’t you—” 

“S-sh!”’ said Dick. “ Just a little while! 
The first joust has beaten me; in the 
second I shall win my spurs! Will you 
go on helping me?” 

Her answer was wordless, but she gave 
it with her lips. 


with money 


arm 


XXXI 


THE chubby - cheeked telegraph - boy 
jumped off his bicycle at the door of the 
vicarage. 

“Telegram for you, miss!” he said to 
Joyce. 

Joyce took it from his grubby hand. 
There was only one person in the world 
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who would be likely to send her telegrams 
—Dick; and he wouldn’t send one unless 


there was something important. She 
opened it with a feeling of nervousness. 

“ There’s no answer, Jimmy.” 

The boy touched his forelock, wheeled 
his machine round, and went off, whistling. 
Joyce looked at her wrist-watch. 

‘“T must fly!” she said. “ I’ve only just 
got time to meet them.” 

Dick was coming home—hurrah!—and 
Audrey. How perfectly splendid! Joyce 
dashed into the house wild with excite- 
ment. What would Audrey be like? To 
be good enough for Dick, she would have 
to be simply wonderful. Joyce remem- 
bered the evening on the top of the hill, 
when Dick had opened his heart. She 
must be wonderful to have made him— 
like that. 

How would the two girls get on? That 
was more difficult. Did a man’s fiancée 
like his sister, as a rule? Perhaps, before 
marriage; but sisters-in-law always quar- 
reled. Well, it took two to make a quar- 
rel, and Joyce wasn’t going to start one. 
If Audrey made Dick happy, she must be 
a darling. 

“I hope to goodness she'll like me!” 
Joyce said to herself, with two hatpins in 
her mouth. 

A moment later, in a hat and golf woolly, 
she ran hard down the stairs and along 
the garden-path again. Old Barnes’s cot- 
tage was fortunately almost next door. 
She flung open his gate, and went wide of 
an indignant dog which emerged like a 
brown streak of. lightning from a barrel 
and leaped up and down hysterically on 
the end of his short chain. The noise 
brought out the old man. 

‘“* Marnin’, missy!” he said. 

“Good morning, Mr. Barnes,” said 
Joyce. “ Can you drive me to the station 
at once, to meet the one o’clock train?” 

Old Barnes scratched his head and 
glanced over his shoulder at a clock in- 
side. 

“ Ah!” he said. 


“Mr. Dick’s coming,” said Joyce. 
“ There’s a lady with him, and some lug- 
gage.” 
5o"“S 


‘““ Ah?” said the old man. “ My sons is 
both out. I'll drive you myself, missy.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Barnes,” said Joyce. 
“Can we get there in time, do you think” 
Shall I help you with the horse?” 

Old Barnes laughed. 
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“We'll get there, missy!” he told her 
reassuringly. 

As they drew up outside the station, a 
whistle from the train as it came round a 
sharp curve sent Joyce sprinting up the 
stairs, over the bridge, and down the other 
side to the arrival platform. Yes, there 
was Dick’s head at a window. He waved 
in reply to her. It was nearly six months 
since she had seen him. What a Christmas 
they would have! How different from last 


year! 

“ Hello, Dick! How are you?” 

“ Hello, Jo!” 

The door opened, and Dick got out. 
Audrey followed. Brother and _ sister 


kissed each other—just a peck on his part, 
but the mere sight of him was good enough. 
He turned to Audrey. 

“ Audrey, this is Jo,” he said. 

For a fraction of a second the two girls 
to whom Dick meant so much looked each 
other straight in the eyes. It was the vital 
moment—now or never! 

It was now. 

“ Audrey!” 

Jo!” 

They hugged each other. 

dear. Audrey was a darling. 


Jo was a 


Audrey was established in one of the 
gable rooms overlooking the hill and the 
cross. Dick’s was just along the passage, 
and Joyce’s was next to his. The task of 
unpacking became, therefore, almost a 
household affair. 

While the two girls were busy with Au- 
drey’s things, Dick, feeling so radiant that 
he couldn’t keep quiet, arranged his own 
wardrobe in the intervals of dashing 
through to Audrey with something new to 
show her each time—a picture, a photo- 
graph, Oxford relics and trophies of vari- 
ous kinds. Audrey had already been 
escorted to Dick’s room to see his college 
groups and his oar. She had also seen all 
Joyce’s treasures, had been introduced to 
Mary, the maid, had peeped through the 
keyhole of the Rev. John’s study, and had 
been purred at by Tramp—“ as per pro- 
gram,” said Dick. 

Then they all went down and sat round 
the great open fire in the dining-room, 
with its deep hearthstone and undisturbed 
pile of ash beneath the crackling logs 
which filled the air with a pungent, fas- 
cinating smell. They made their own 


toast, balanced the kettle between cracks 
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in the logs, and made the fire roar with a 
huge pair of bellows. Darkness crept 
down outside, but when the maid came in 
with a lamp they cried out upon her and 
remained in the dancing shadows, watch- 
ing the flames. 

Silence came over them at last. They 
were all reading the meaning of the fire— 
Joyce, with her chin in her hands; Audrey, 
in the middle, lying back in an armchair, 
with her feet stretched out toward the 
blaze; Dick, on the other side, on a has- 
sock leaning against her chair. Her hand 
touched his cheek. 

Joyce’s thoughts stole out and found 
their way into a corner of the quiet church- 
vard. There were green things growing on 
a grave there. She had planted them. 

To Audrey the fire brought the twitter- 
ings of swallows on a_ still summer’s 
evening, and the smell of honeysuckle. 
Against her breast was a curly head that 
murmured sleepily. Then she heard the 
click of the garden gate, and Dick came 
up the little path very quietly. He knelt 
down by her chair, kissed the curly head, 
and looked into her eyes with a great 
happiness. 

In the glowing logs, as he saw them, 
were the lights of London. He and she 
were speeding in a big motor—their motor, 
paid for with his money. They were re- 
turning home in a long line of cars. And 
Audrey smiled at him and put her left 
hand in his. On the third finger was a 
plain gold band. 


It was the first time that there had been 
a fourth at the dinner-table since the death 
of their mother. When Dick introduced 
Audrey to his father, there had been a 
moment’s odd silence. The old scholar 
seemed dismayed at finding a new face, a 
little frightened at the new chair on his 
right hand, a little puzzled as to the reason 
for her presence there. For a brief second 
the girl’s hand touched his. Then, as far 
as he was concerned, she sank into the 
oblivion from which she had come. He ate 
his meal as usual, with a sort of resigned 
patience, expressed no surprise at Dick’s 
being there, seemed totally unaware that 
his son had ever left the house, and when 
dinner was finished he rose and went back 
to his study, as he had always done. 

When he had gone, Audrey looked at 
Joyce, as if wondering how the vicar’s 
daughter managed to exist when Dick was 














not there. She had made many attempts 
to get the Rev. John to talk. Some of 
them had drawn reluctant monosyllables; 
others had passed unheard. The dignified 
face and figure appealed to her, but she 
was chilled by the old man’s austerity and 
asceticism. 

At the end of the meal she was disap- 
pointed with herself. She had been confi- 
dent of making a good impression, had 
hoped to induce him to laugh and be hu- 
man. She had failed utterly. 

Dick chuckled. 

“T thought you were going to make love 
to him!” he said. 

“So did I,” said Audrey. 

Joyce stared. 

‘“* Make love to father?” she said, almost 
shocked. 

Audrey faced them both. 

“ Well, I’m not beaten yet! Wait till 
he’s used to the sight of me. I believe the 
poor dear was shy. After all, you can't 
expect him to break the habits of a life- 
time in five minutes.” 

“ Are you really going to stick to it?” 
said Joyce. 

“ Rather!” Audrey linked her arm 
through Joyce’s. “ If I were in your shoes, 
Jo, I wouldn’t allow my father to treat me 
like that. I should shake him. I should 
insist on his waking up and taking me 
seriously.” 

Joyce shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Shaking’s about the only method that 
I haven’t tried.” 

‘I wonder,” remarked Dick thought- 
fully, ‘“ whether dad’s ears are burning?” 

‘“T hope so,” said Audrey, “ if he knows 
that it means that we're talking about 
him.” 

“Look here,” suggested Dick, “ what 
about coats, and going up the hill? You 
won’t be allowed to go to sleep till you’ve 
stood above the cross.” 7 

“I’m game!” said Audrey. “It’s 
raining.” 

“ Coming, Jo?” said Dick. 

Joyce hesitated. It was not that she 
didn’t want to go, but she felt that it might 
be tactful— 

“Of course Jo’s coming!” said Audrey. 
“Come on! Take me up-stairs and get 
coats.” 

So the two girls ran up. Dick would 
have liked that walk alone with Audrey. 
He wanted to have her all to himself, to 
show her the cross and the silent woods 


not 
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tucked 


the Christmas-card 
away up there; but if she was already such 
pals with Jo that she wanted her to come, 
too, why, that was perfectly great! 

He was so happy that he didn’t know 
how to keep himself from bursting into 


and village 


song. To have Audrey in the house, to 
hear her voice on the stairs, to know that 
she would be there at breakfast to-morrow, 
and the next day, and for many ensuing to- 
morrows, filled his horizon with music and 
color. Even though there was no sun and 
everything was mud, it was better than 
Seabridge for all its sea-bathing and boats 
and motor-cars. 

The thought of Ivo Jocelyn returned to 
him, and he laughed aloud. Instead of 
smashing his face, how much more satis- 
factory it was to have run off with her, to 
have stolen her from the very courtyard 
of her father’s castle! He pictured Ivo 
arriving to spend Christmas, only to find 
the princess flown, the duke gnashing his 
teeth, and the little mother secretly happy 
in the knowledge that her wilful baby was 
happy, too. Audrey had told him, in the 
train, of her outburst, and Dick, although 
he had never seen the duchess, loved her 
dearly. He felt intuitively that deep down 
in her heart she sided with them. 

But as he stood in the hall, with his 
overcoat on, waiting for the girls—who, by 
the way, were an unconscionably long time 
—the question of work and the future 
crept into his mind. Only that morning 
he had been dismissed from the office. 
How on earth could he— 

No, he wasn’t going to think about it. 
This was Christmas-tide, and the gods had 
flung him a great slice of luck. Why spoil 
it by worrying? He jammed on a hat and 
called up the stairs. 

“Tsay! Aren’t you ever coming?” 

He could hear them, both laughing and 
talking at once. At last they came down, 
and the three linked arms and splashed 
along the dark lanes. 

XXXII 

Tue logs had burned to gray ashes be- 
fore they said good night and went to bed. 
For a moment Dick and Audrey stood 
whispering on the landing in the darkness. 
Joyce left them to light a candle in Au- 
drey’s room. The matches were in their 
usual place, but somehow it took quite a 
minute before she succeeded in striking 
one. Blessed are they who can put them- 
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selves in the places of others, for they shall 
be much loved! 

Dick appreciated his sister's tact—and 
showed it; which is not the way of all 
brothers. 

“Good night, Jo darling,” 
Audrey. 

“Sleep well, and God bless you,” said 
Joyce. “I wish you were going to be here 
for the rest of your life!” 

Then three doors closed quietly, and 
only Tramp was left licking himself in the 
passage. Presently he went off, a little 
hurt by their neglect, and curled up in 
Audrey’s chair before the fireplace. If he 
had waited five minutes longer, he would 
have seen her door open again and Audrey 
creep out in a kimono to tap at Joyce’s 
door. It opened at once. 

“ You sleepy?” 

“ Rather not!” said Joyce. 

Very quietly the door shut once more, 
and the two girls sat on the bed. 

“T was on the point of coming in to 
you,” said Joyce. “ Look, stick this pil- 
low against the wall—that’s right. 
Comfy?” 

“ Perfectly splendid,” said Audrey. “I 
am glad it all happened like this! It’s so 
nice being here.” 

There were two candles, one on either 
side of the dressing-table, and a tiny breeze 
made them flicker. From the next room 
there came two thumps—Dick’s boots. A 
lonely owl hooted somewhere in the garden, 
and they could hear the leaves shaking off 
the rain-drops. The hour was ripe for 
confidences. 

“What did happen?” asked Joyce. 

Audrey smiled. 

“ Dick was chucked out of the office, for 
which I’m profoundly thankful, at the 
very moment when I saw the announce- 
ment of my engagement to a man called 
Jocelyn.” 

“ Engagement!” Joyce gasped. 

So Audrey snuggled down comfortably 
and in an excited whisper confided the 
whole story to her new friend. There 
never was a better listener. Joyce drank 
it greedily in word by word, aghast at the 
duke’s attitude, sympathetic about Dick’s, 
delighted by Audrey’s. When the true 
amount of Audrey’s income came out, she 
held her breath and stared. Seven hundred 
pounds a year! There never was so much 


whispered 


money in the world! 
“ And what are you going to do now?” 
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“I promised Dick that I would go on 
helping,” said Audrey. “ Well, I will, but 
differently this time. I’m going to take a 
hand in the game. The idea came to me 
just now. Have you heard Dick talk of 
Mrs. Winkles?” 

Joyce nodded. 

“ Well, I’m going to write to her and 
ask her if she can’t get Dick something to 
do in the country. It’s no good his wasting 
time in an office. He’s not cut out to be 
a clerk, but he’s as obstinate as a mule, 
and I know he'll never marry me until he’s 
earning a good salary.” 


“ Of course not!” said Joyce. “ I sym- 
pathize with him about that.” 
“You wouldn’t if you were me,” said 


Audrey. 

“* N-no, I suppose I shouldn’t.” 

“ Well, if he goes back into an office, I 
shall have to wait years. I refuse to wait 
years. It’s absurd and unnecessary. Now 
Mrs. Winkles knows all sorts of people, 
and might be able to get Dick something 
decent at about two hundred a year to 
start off with; and he’s agreed to marry me 
when he’s getting that.” 

“ That’s father’s income,” said Joyce; 
“ the amount we made such fun of when he 
came down from Oxford.” 

Audrey sighed. 

“ None of us thinks it’s funny now! But 
I want to ask your advice, Jo. You see, 
you're his sister, and therefore you know 
Dick better than I do, in a way. He’s 
awfully keen on London, and I hate it. 
What is one to do? I feel I want to escape 
from everything, to get away from all those 
insincere people. In London one never gets 
a minute to oneself. It is impossible to do 
half the things one would like to, and one 
spends one’s life for people who don’t mat- 
ter. I want to get Dick out of all that 
to some place where we can live for each 
other, and ‘really see something of each 
other. I don’t want to give Dick an early 
breakfast, see him fly off to catch an early 
train, and be alone all day, every day. 
That isn’t happiness for either of us. I 
want to have something of him besides 
Saturday afternoons and Sundays. If 
only father liked Dick, he could make him 
his agent, to look after the estates, and 
the game, and all those things, at some- 
thing like a thousand a year, and we could 
be married to-morrow; but father hates 
him, and wants me to marry that detest- 
able Ivo.” 
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“ Poor you!” said Joyce. “ But, Au- 
drey, do you think Dick could stand living 
in the country? He loathes this place, and 
went almost mad with joy when he got the 
opportunity of escaping, as he called it.” 

“ That’s what I wanted to ask you,” 
said Audrey eagerly. “ You see, if Mrs. 
Winkles got him an offer, you and I be- 
tween us could persuade him to accept it, 
whether he hated the country or not. Oh, 
Jo, how could he hate an adorable little 
cottage with delicious chintses everywhere, 
and red tiles outside to sit on in the 
evenings, and sunflowers, and swallows, 
and- 

“And you,” said Joyce softly; “ and 
some adorable babies for their Aunt Joyce 
to rave over. Oh, if only she could do 
that for you both!” 

Audrey caught up Joyce’s hand with a 
little cry. 

“ You don't think he would hate it, do 
you, Jo? Do you?” 

Joyce shook her head. 

“Not possibly,” she said. “ He’d love 
it. He’s such a dear, isn’t he? If you 
only knew how jealous I was of you when 
he first told me! Now I’m glad it was you 
and no one else.” 

“When did he tell you?” said Audrey. 
“What did he say?” 

“Oh, my dear, I couldn’t possibly be- 
gin to describe what he said. He took me 
up the hill the night he got back, and we 
sat where we went to-night. There was 
a big moon shining, and he told me won- 
derful things about you—beautiful things. 
I’ve never forgotten that evening. He 
loves you with all his strength, Audrey. 
You're the whole world to him, and more.” 

Audrey’s breast rose and fell quickly. 

One of the candles went out with a little 
pop. Neither of them noticed it. 


XXXIII 


THe Christmas present that Audrey 
brought to the vicarage was laughter, the 
greatest of all gifts. 

The young people roasted chestnuts, sit- 
ting in the flickering firelight. They told 
horrible ghost stories, and shuddered de- 
liciously when the old clock struck. They 
played cards and dominoes. They argued. 
They formed theories. They righted the 


world’s wrongs and solved its problems, 
toasting their toes upon the wide hearth- 
Laughter bubbled upon their lips. 


stone. 
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Never had that room so quivered with it 
before. These three young adventurers 
along life’s highway marched bravely and 
gaily, embodying the spirit of good-will to 
men. 

Their days were spent upon the hill 
under whose lee the tiny links were spread, 
smoky and wet. But the mist and the wet 
and the mud, last year the final touch in 
the scale of Dick’s misery, became now a 
subject of laughter. The universe was 
theirs, and they jested with it. What 
cared they for dripping trees and mist- 
wreathed hills when the sun lit up their 
hearts and shone through the windows of 
their eyes? 

While they let the world romp by for 
a space, and played on the highway, fate 
was preparing to help two of them to the 
next mile-stone. Five letters were written 
and sent. Audrey’s started the ball rolling. 
It reached Mrs. Winkles in Switzerland, 
and she, with discreet omissions, read it 
aloud to Midge and her son. 

By return of post two letters crossed the 
Channel. One found its way to the vicar- 
age and was read in the dead of night by 
two delighted girls in the secrecy of their 
bedroom. The other went down to Devon- 
shire and was opened by a silent man, 
dark and lean of face. For forty-eight 
hours it lived with him in his side pocket; 
then he took it out once more, and, re- 
ferring to it, addressed a letter to Richard 
Ardley-Manners, Esq., Whiteleaf. 

The fifth letter was sent by Audrey to 
her mother. All five were like stones flung 
into pools. The ripples began to spread 
and widen until at last they reached the 
bank where stood the thrower. 

The first ripple that washed up at 
Audrey’s feet was the reply from Mrs. 
Winkles telling of the existence of the 
dark, lean man in Devonshire. The second 
touched the shore on the following morn- 
ing, when there was a letter on Dick’s tray 
as Joyce took in his early tea. Shortly 
afterward a touseled young man in a dress- 
ing-gown tore along the passage, calling: 


“Audrey! Jo! Frightful excitement! 
Are you respectable?” 
“Nothing like it!’’ cried Audrey. 


> 


“Don’t you dare come near my door! 
“Well, hurry!” said Dick. “The 
house is on fire and the end of the world 
is at hand!” 
‘“ Respectability is an essential in either 
of those events,” said Joyce. “Save it 
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till breakfast, Dick. We shall be down in 
ten minutes.” 

Without another word Dick flapped into 
the bath-room. Their ten minutes was 
equal to about thirty of his; so he did not 
cut himself while shaving, lingered in his 
bath —a long-denied luxury — and took 
quite ten minutes searching in a bundle 


of ties for one that harmonized with 
events. He finally chose a many-hued 
thing smacking of the tow-path and 


rattles. 

He slightly miscalculated the girls’ ten 
minutes, for they thumped on his door just 
as he was assuming the tie. He followed 
them down and let breakfast wait while 
he read them his letter: 


The Old Mill, Daw’s Coombe, Devonshire. 
Dear Mr. ArpLtey-MANNERS: 

Mrs. Winkley Smith has been kind enough to 
give me your address. 

I have been looking for a man to help me run 
this fruit and dairy farm. Our mutual friend 
tells me *that you are looking for such a job. 
The farming business means early hours and hard 
work. If you are the man she says you are, I 
can pay you a salary of a hundred a year; and 
if, after you have given it a trial, you are willing 
to stick to it, I shall be glad to discuss a profit- 
sharing arrangement that may make it worth 
your while. If you care to come, telegraph your 
train. I will meet you. 

Yours sincerely 
ANTONY WARING. 

P. S—If you've got a library, bring it. It’s 
lonely here. 
moment or two there was a 
The two girls looked at 
Dick 


For a 
frozen silence. 
each other with sparkling eyes. 
gazed at Audrey. 

“The Old Mill! 
Joyce. 

“ Daw’s Coombe!” Audrey made mu- 
sic of it. “ You can see the bunnies and 
hear the sea!”’ 

“That’s all right,” said Dick, “ but 
Devonshire! Something like a fortune in 
railway fares from London.” 

“ We can manage it, Dick,” said Joyce. 

“T wasn’t thinking of getting there,” 
said Dick. “I was thinking of getting 
back.” 

“ Getting back? 
demanded Audrey. 

“How should I ever see you?” said 
Dick. “I might as well be in Australia.” 


How ripping!” said 


What do you mean?” 


“A hundred a year!” Joyce reminded 
him. 
Dick frowned thoughtfully. 
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“ Profit-sharing arrangements, too! Dear 
Mrs. Winkles!” said Audrey. “ Think of 
it, Dick! Devonshire and the sea and that 
perfect country. No office, no cheap 
lunches, no horrible landladies—” 

“No you!” said Dick. “ No walks, no 
theaters—nothing of you but letters. What 
on earth’s the good of sea and country if 
you're not there? Besides, it’s all very 
fine to talk about profit-sharing. Are there 
any profits in farming in England?” 

“How could he offer them if there 
weren’t?” said Audrey. 

“ Besides,” said Joyce, backing her up 
keenly, “ if you live in the Old Mill, think 
of all the money you can save. No rent 
and no food to pay for—nothing to spend 
your money on except tobacco and stamps. 
You'll have nearly all your hundred at the 
end of the year.” 

Dick was not convinced. 

“Who is this man Antony Waring? 
Suppose we don’t hit it off?” 

“ But you will,’”’ insisted Audrey. “TI 
met him once at Mrs. Winkles’s. He’s an 
awfully nice man — been out to America 
and West Africa and India—done all sorts 
of things—got fever somewhere, and settled 
in Devonshire.” 

“Very cheery!” commented Dick. 
“Sucks quinin all day and looks yellow 
behind the ears, I suppose!” 

“ Well, if you don’t like him,” said Au- 
drey, “ you can always come back. Surely 
it’s good enough to try. One doesn’t get 
offers like this every day. Aren’t you go- 
ing to jump at it, Dick?” 

“ That’s all very well,” said Dick; “ but 
we want to make money, lots of it, and the 
only place to do that is the center of civi- 
lization, which is London.” 

“ Blow London!” said Audrey. “TI hate 
it. I’m tired of it, bored stiff with it. I 
sha’n’t allow you to live in London when 
we’re married!” 

“What about that ripping flat we were 
going to have?”’ 

“ Think how much more ripping a place 
with old beams and a huge open fireplace 
would be, with the sea outside and country 
stretching away! Why, if we lived in the 
country, Dick, we should soon be able to 
run a little car; and we could never do 
that in London. Besides, think what fun 
it would be to save up and dash into town 
and do a week of theaters. We should 
enjoy it a million times more than if we 
lived there.” 
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“ Yes, I see that,” said Dick. “ But 
what’s going to happen to you when you 
go home? Your father—” 

“ Don’t you see?” broke in Audrey. “ If 
dad loses his temper and insists on my 
acknowledging that engagement, I can 
really run away, and you can find me a 
cottage down the lane—there musi be a 


lane—and I'll—” She broke off and 
clapped her hands. “Oh, Dick! What 
an idea! How perfectly gorgeous! Will 


you accept it? Look here, if you were in 
another office, and London became unen- 
durable to me, where could I go? You 
won’t marry me, and I couldn’t face your 
kind of landlady.” 

“ You could come here,” said Dick. 

“While you stayed in London? You 
might as well be in Devonshire for all we 
should see of each other. Besides, you 
know how difficult it is to get any kind of 
a job in London. No one will give you 
two pounds a week and food and lodging, 
as this man will—especially as you can’t 
get a ‘ character,’ or whatever they call it, 
from Thomson & Jaffrey’s.” 

“You’re wrong there,” said Dick. 
“Thomson would give me a recommenda- 
tion to a ship at any moment!” 

“And then, too,” urged Joyce, “ this 
man holds out a possibility for the future. 
No office—or ship—does that.” 

“And in any case,” added Audrey, 
“ Mrs. Winkles wouldn’t have suggested 
this opening if she didn’t know it was all 
right. Do take it, Dick—to please me! 
I feel that this is the way out. Something 
tells me that this letter, coming so unex- 
pectedly, means that our luck has turned. 
Don’t throw it away, Dick!” 

Dick laughed. 

“Of course I'll take it,” he said. “It’s 
absolutely heaven-sent. I'll telegraph at 
once to accept. I only wanted to look at 
the thing from all sides.” 


XXXIV 
Tue thin, dark man eyed the train as it 


drew to a standstill. Only four people got 
out. Three were farmers. The fourth was 


evidently the man he had come to meet. 

‘ Ardley-Manners?” he said. 

“ Yes,” answered Dick. 

Antony Waring held out a thin, brown 
hand on whose little finger was a gold ring 
deeply carved with the signs of the zodiac. 
He was in riding-breeches, thick brown 
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boots, a tweed coat, and a cap. His hair 
was very black, and his face and neck were 
tanned imperishably. 

His grip told of muscle, and he looked 
the picture of lean health. His profile was 
Grecian, with a fine nose, a small mouth, 
and a clean-curving chin. His age was 
anything from thirty to thirty-five. Dick 
thought he was one of the best-looking men 
he had ever clapped eyes on. 

“Mighty glad to see you,” said Waring. 
‘“ Where’s your luggage?” 

“In the van.” 

They went down the train, and found 
that Dick’s things had already been placed 
on the platform. Waring gave orders. He 
rattled them out in a short, sharp way that 
suggested a quick, fierce temper. Dick de- 
cided that he would be a useful man in a 
rough-and-tumble. A porter carried the 
trunk out through an iron gate into the 


road. A high gig was tied to the railing. 
“ Here!” said Waring. 


He lowered the back flap of the cart and 
fixed the chains. The porter shouldered 
the trunk upon it, and piled a suit-case on 
the top. 

Waring climbed up and took the reins, 
Dick got up beside him. 

“ Rug?” said Waring. 

“ Thanks;” and Dick tucked it over his 
knees. 

The road was hilly. They climbed 
laboriously up, catching a glimpse of far- 
off sea, and trotted jerkily down with the 
back-rest beating their spines. The silence 
was broken only by the rhythmic fall of 
the horse’s feet, the crunching of the steel- 
tired wheels, the cry of lapwings, the scut- 
tling of startled rabbits in the ditches. 
From time to time Dick stole a glance at 
the man beside him. Waring sat looking 
straight before him, apparently thinking 
out some absorbing problem. 

“Tf you’ve got a library, bring it. It’s 
lonely here.” That was what he had writ- 
ten. Dick’s heart sank. Lonely? The 
word was hideously feeble. It was like 
being on a desert island, with no Audrey, 
only a sphinxlike man who seemed to have 
leit his tongue behind him in the West 
African bush. 

Dick and Audrey had said good-by to 
Joyce that morning, and had traveled up 
to London together. Together, and rather 
silently, they had driven across to the sta- 
tion. For ten minutes they had fidgeted 
and bought magazines and dropped awk- 
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ward monosyllables, avoiding each other’s 
eyes. Then the guard’s whistle blew, and 
for a heartrending second they had clung 
to each other. There was a brief craning 
from the window for a last glimpse, and 
then Dick found himself alone in an empty 
carriage, an empty world, a desolation un- 
speakable. 

Heart-sick he sat hour after hour, leav- 
ing Audrey farther and farther behind, 
finding nothing to assuage his ache, noth- 
ing in the gray sky and the dismal country 
to lighten his pain. The feel of her lips 
was a mocking reminder of what he had 
left. If she could then, by the strength of 
her love, have canceled space and stepped 
into the carriage, he would have thrown 
pride to the winds and married her before 
the nearest altar, pennilessly, humbly, 
thankfully! 

“Can you drive?” asked Waring sud- 
denly. 

Dick started. 
of misery. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

Waring handed him the reins and then 
pulled out a blackened pipe, which he pro- 
ceeded to fill. 

“ Baccy?” he offered. 

Dick shook his head. 

“No, thanks.” 

Waring put the bag back into his pocket 
and lit up. He looked sidewise at Dick. 

“ Anything wrong?” 

Dick met his keen eyes. How did he 
know? The truth was the only possible 
answer. 

“ Everything,” he said. 

Waring puffed silently and took back 
the reins. 

“ Girl?” 

Dick made no answer. They drove an- 
other long mile before the silent man no- 
ticed him again. If Dick had not been so 
miserable, he might have seen a look of 
envy in Waring’s eyes, mixed with a hint 
of pain, as if some long-buried memory 
had been for an instant revived. 

“ How old are you?” asked Waring ab- 
ruptly. 

“ Twenty-six.” 

“ Been working?” 

“ Yes—in an office.” 

“ Like it?” 

“No. I got the sack.” 

“ Good! Know anything about farming 
or fruit?” 

“ Very little,” said Dick. 


He was still in the grip 
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Waring relapsed into silence. They 
crawled to the top of a steep hill. Below 
them a village was spilled out, brown- 
roofed, its chimneys oozing blue smoke, the 
sea lying a mile or so farther on, divided 
from the village by a stretch of wild coun- 
try. Waring pointed with his whip. 

“ That’s my place,’’ he said. 

Dick followed the direction and caught 
a glimpse of a red roof standing in the 
middle of mathematically regular lines of 
orchard. He made no comment. He was 
feeling hopeless. 

They jogged down the hill and through 
the village, Waring receiving one or two 
surly salutes. Then they turned sharp to 
the right along a boggy cow-track, under- 
neath trees, went through an open gate- 
way to a gravel drive, swung round a big 
bed of hollies, and drew up in front of the 
most perfect old house that it was possible 
to imagine. It was warm, red, and creeper- 
covered, with leaded windows, peach-trees 
growing up the walls, a yew hedge shutting 
off one side, fantail pigeons circling on the 
roof, a huge front door wide open, and a 
worn step in front of it. 

A terrier ran out barking, jumping, and 
wagging his tail. An old man with white 
hair and smiling eyes came out, too. He 
went to the horse’s head. 

“ The tea is ready, Master Antony,” he 
said. 

Waring jumped down. 

“Good! Mr. Ardley-Manners—John.” 

Dick nodded. 

“ How do you do?” 

The old man smiled and bowed. 

“ Welcome, sir,” he said. 


When Dick went up to his room, the 
first thing that caught his eye was his dress 
suit laid out. The sight was so unexpected 
that he laughed. Evening clothes in Daw’s 


Coombe! How utterly incongruous! 

The room was very high-ceilinged, the 
walls painted white, the woodwork oak. A 
fire crackled merrily under a high mantel- 
piece. The candlesticks were old, square, 
and of silver. The bed was an old-fash- 
ioned four-poster, and across the window 
were drawn heavy curtains. 

There was a gentle tap at the door. John 
came in. 

“ Your bath is ready, sir. 
you where it is?” 

“ Thank you,” said Dick. 
will dinner be ready?” 


Shall I show 


“ How soon 
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“In half an hour, sir.” 

While Dick was dressing, the almost un- 
canny stillness of the place was interrupted 
by the sound of a fiddle from down-stairs. 
It came like a woman’s voice’ and held 
Dick very quiet, listening. Dvorak’s “ Hu- 
moresque ” was played through twice with 
a plaintiveness and an appeal that seemed 
entirely uncharacteristic of the silent, stern 
man who had driven him from the station. 

Dick went on with his dressing, filled 
with wonder as to what manner of man 
this was. Then the sound of a deep-toned 
gong floated up, and, white-shirted and 
dinner-jacketed, he went down the wide, 
shallow stairs. Waring, more good-looking 
than ever in his evening clothes, came out 
of the library where they had had tea. 

“ Come along,” he said. 

The dining-room was very large. It was 
filled with distorted shadows from the fire, 
and four candles made a little oasis of light 
at one end of a long, polished oak table. 
John’s feet made no sound on the thick 
carpet. The terrier curled himself under 
Waring’s chair and never moved through- 
out the meal. 

Dick had a queer feeling that he was 
back in Oxford, dining with a don. The 
atmosphere was so essentially civilized, so 
much the antithesis of a farm in a wild 
corner of Devonshire. 

Waring raised his glass and nodded. He 
said nothing, but Dick appreciated the ac- 
tion. It was the first sign of friendliness 
that Waring had shown him. 

It was not until a decanter of port had 
been circulated, and John had handed 
round a box of cigars and left them, that 
Waring took any further notice of the 
younger man. Then he said: 

“ Let’s draw up to the fire.”’ 

They made themselves comfortable in 
two deep armchairs, with only the firelight 
on their faces. The deep, solemn ticking 
of a grandfather clock came from some- 
where in the shadows. The dog lay touch- 
ing one of Waring’s feet. 

Dick flipped his fingers. The animal 
raised one eye, looked at him, sighed ceep- 
ly, and shut it again. 

“ Jolly fellow,” said Dick. 

“Had him six years,” said Waring. 
“ Bought him for a bottle of whisky from 
a native in West Africa.” 

At the mention of the “ whisky,” the 
terrier started up and stood with wagging 
tail, looking into Waring’s face. 
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“ What’s his name?” asked Dick. 

“ Whisky. Down, old man!” 

Whisky curled himself round three times 
and lay down in the same place. 

“T thought of going out to Africa,” 
volunteered Dick, “to the Bechuanaland 
police.”’ 

‘Good thing you didn’t,” said Waring. 
“It’s a pretty poor game. What made you 
think of it?” 

“ There was nothing doing here, and I 
hadn’t any money.” 

Waring flicked his cigar-ash impatiently. 

“ That’s the worst of you fellows,” he 
said. “ You don’t think. What do you 
suppose is the good of a man in the colonies 
who can’t do anything here? In every 
large city conditions are practically the 
same, as far as labor is concerned; and if 
you go inland and become a working man, 
you degenerate. There are varsity men 
out Wesi, in Canada and the States, who 
cook their own bacon in pans which they 
don’t bother to clean from one year’s end 
to another. They shave once a week, with 
luck, and drink is about their only form of 
relaxation. Take the tip of a man who’s 
been there, and stay in England.” 

‘“‘ But suppose a man has capital. Aren’t 


the colonies any good then?” 
“ Thought you said you hadn’t any.” 


“Me? Oh, I’m only talking about the 
theory of the thing,” said Dick. 

“ There’s no theory when you get there. 
It’s all practise, and pretty hard practise, 
too. The only men who get rich quick in 
this world are dishonest.” 

“How about the Klondike, and gold- 
mines generally?” 

“Worst places on 
Waring. “Fine copy 
imagination, and that’s about all. I could 
have made a fortune in rubber in the 
hinterland of Akkra, but it would have been 
more or less dishonest, and probably I 
should never have been able to bring’ it 
home and enjoy it.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Malaria, dysentery, plague, anything 
you like. There’s a choice of a hundred 
ways of dying out there, and you’re cut off 
from everything that makes life worth liv- 
ing while Death makes up his mind how 
he'll carry you off. What’s the matter 
with England? You can’t die of cold or 
heat or insects or violence. There’s the 
sea at our feet, shooting at our door, civi- 
lization just far enough away to put us out 


earth!” snapped 
for writers with 
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of reach of telephones and tea-fights, and 
you can have a horse, a dog, and a man 
Isn’t that pretty nearly good 


to talk to. 
enough?” 

Dick moved restlessly and sat bending 
forward with his chin in his hands. 

“It’s all right for you,” he said; “ but 
I’m only your hired man.” 

Waring looked at him. 

“What do you mean?” 

‘I mean that you’ve done all these 
things, proved them for yourself, and have 
the money for a horse, a dog, and all the 
rest of it. I’ve done nothing, been no- 
where, and haven't a penny. I don’t care 
for telephones and tea-fights, but I’m out 
to make enough money to get a horse and 
a dog for—for myself. Now that you’ve 
got me here—and I suppose I’m the man 
to talk to—you’re content. I’m not. I 
don’t think you’ve got your money’s worth 
in me, because I’m going to marry just as 
soon as I’ve got an income to marry on. 
How about it?” Dick stood up with his 
back to the fire, looking down somewhat 
antagonistically at Waring. “ We may as 
well get down to facts at once.” 

“ Right!” said Waring. “ Facts by all 
means! Until six months ago I had a fore- 
man working under me—a sort of man- 
ager, who helped me to run this place. To 
put it briefly, I found that he was dis- 
honest. He went. Since then I have been 
doing the work alone. It is too big a job 
for one man, so I decided that I would try 
to get a friend to join me. I wrote to 
several, but they, for various domestic 
reasons, were disinclined. I fancy the 
tango had something to do with it. Then 
suddenly I got Mrs. Winkley Smith’s letter 
about you. She didn’t tell me that you 
wanted to get married, but she said some 
very nice things about you, and I decided 
that you might be the sort of man whom 
I could get on with.” He paused and 
looked up at Dick. “You are. May I 
ask if the opinion is mutual?” 

“Yes,” said Dick. “ Distinctly.” 

“T am glad,” said Waring. “ Having 
settled that most important point, we can 
now get down to facts, as you say. I didn’t 
ask you to come here because I wanted 
some one to talk to. Living alone among 
natives rusts a man’s tongue. I've asked 
you here to work. I’m no philanthropist, 
Ardley-Manners, and it’s only worth my 
while to offer you a percentage of profits 
because it will make you work harder, and 
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consequently I shall make more money. 
Incidentally, so will you. If the girl you 
purpose to marry isn’t tango-mad, like the 
rest of them, there is no reason why, as 
you put it just now, I haven’t got my 
money’s worth in you. To-morrow I will 
show you over the greenhouses, the dairy, 
and the whole plant. You can then make 
up your mind whether you care to stay or 
not. There is always a market for fruit, 
vegetables, and milk, and if you care to 
put your back into it, I don’t see why you 
should not do quite as well here as in the 
colonies. I hope that you will decide to 
work with me.” 

“ That’s very kind of you,” said Dick. 

“ If your future wife has an eye for na- 
ture, she will never find a more beautiful 
spot than Daw’s Coombe.” 

“ Really?” 

Waring looked into the fire with a tiny 
smile. 

“ There is only one other point,” he said. 

“ What’s that?” said Dick. 

“ Do you think she would invite me to 
dinner from time to time?” 

XXXV 

Tuey talked until nearly midnight, and 
Dick went to bed with the pleasant feeling 
that Waring wanted him to remain. It 
made him hopeful for the future, in spite 
of the fact that when he went back over 
the conversation he realized that no actual 
figures had been mentioned. Waring was, 
however, so obviously straight that Dick 
felt sure that his share of the profits would 
be worth working for. 

Audrey had asked him to accept this 
offer for her sake. Well, in the morning he 
would bring all the willingness in the world 
to his work, and do his best to like it. It 
wasn’t that he hated the country as such, 
and the idea of living in it. It was that 
hitherto his ideas of making money had 
naturally focused upon London, where all 
the money was. Waring seemed to com- 
bine the two by making money as a farmer 
in the daytime and becoming a Londoner 
at night. Why shouldn’t Dick follow the 
example? 

A minute after Dick’s head touched the 
pillow, so it seemed, John knocked on his 
door and told him that it was half past five. 
He raised the blinds and let in a cold, gray 
light. When Dick pulled himself out of 
bed and went across to the window, he saw 
that there was a drizzle of rain falling. 
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He lit a candle, shaved, bathed, and put 
on his oldest clothes and thickest boots. 
Then he went down-stairs, where John gave 
him a cup of coffee and two slices of bread 
and butter. Breakfast was not till eight 
o'clock. 

Waring came down a moment later, nod- 
ded silently, drank his coffee, and lit a pipe. 

“ Ready?” 

“ Quite,” said Dick. 
isn’t it?” 

Waring stared at him. 

“ Best morning we've had for a week, 
he said. “Want rain badly. Hope it 'll 
go on all day.” 

“ Oh—er—yes,” said Dick. “ Of course! 
I forgot.” 

He turned up his collar, having almost a 
catlike objection to getting wet. 

Waring led him through miles of drip- 
ping orchards, pointing out invisible differ- 
ences in the trees, talking of soils, subsoils, 
fertilizers, blight, temperature, and a mil- 
lion other things of which Dick had only 
a vague knowledge. Then they passed 


“ Beastly morning, 


” 


through hothouses where men were work- 
ing, and he listened to discourses upon 
the common or garden tomato, asparagus, 
peaches, green gages, and sundry other 


products. Lastly they went through the 
dairies and saw more men working, and 
girls, with weird machines which Waring 
called separators. 

Dick was unable to gather what they 
were separating. All he knew was that 
when at last they went back to the house 
for breakfast, he was as hungry as a wolf 
and a very ignorant person. It seemed that 
he was expected to be a veterinary surgeon 
for the cows and horses, a performer of 
operations upon trees, and an expert on 
tomatoes, soils, and drains. 

Furthermore, he was very wet. His 
mind was a blur, out of which emerged one 
great thought — breakfast. On that he 
wreaked a terrible vengeance. But al! the 
while, at the back of his brain, he felt that 
something was wrong, and for the life of 
him he couldn’t think what it was. 

It was not until he was out in the rain 
once more that he found out. There had 
been no letter from Audrey! 

At once his mind left vegetables and be- 
came tortured with wonder and doubt as 
to how she was getting on, whether the 
duke had kicked up a terrible row, whether 
Jocelyn was making himself objectionable, 
whether she had run away again. He be- 
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gan to wish that he had never left London. 
If he had staved, he would at least have 
been on the scene of action. He would 
have been able to ring her up, or even go 
round and watch the house. If the worst 
came to the worst, he could have gone up 
to the front door and demanded an en- 
trance. 

Here, on this outlandish farm, he was cut 
off, with only his feverish imagination to 
run riot and draw pictures of angry scenes 
—Audrey with her back against the wall, 
facing the duke and that beefy brother of 
hers and the unspeakable Jocelyn, all try- 
ing to force her into marrying. It was 
more than he could stand. When the day 
dragged through, and work at last ceased, 
and there had been no letter by the second 
and last post, he sought out John. 

“Look here,” he said, “ is there a post- 
office in the village?” 

“ Yes, sir,’’ said John, “ but it’s closed 
now. They shut at six o’clock.” 

“ Closed? But I want to send a wire. 
I’ve got to send a telegram. It’s desperate- 
ly urgent.” 

John looked sympathetic, but shook his 
old head. 

“ [’m very sorry, sir. 
you can do.” 

“But good Heavens!” 
“Suppose somebody was dying! 
there was an earthquake!” 

“ The only thing I can suggest is that 
you should give me the telegram, sir, and 
I will see that it is sent off first thing in the 
morning.” 

Dick fumed impotently. There was 
nothing to do but bide his soul in patience. 
Country post-offices do not cater for earth- 
quake or sudden death. So he wrote out 
a long telegram and John took it, promis- 
ing to be on the door-step of the post-office 
as soon as it was opened in the morning. 


I don’t know what 


cried Dick. 
Suppose 


After the first day’s tour of inspection 
Dick was put in the charge of a head gar- 
dener, who was to teach him the pre- 
liminary essentials in the work of running 
the farm. The man talked the dialect of 
the countryside, and was somewhat diffi- 
cult to understand, but he possessed an 
odd turn of humor that brought a frequent 
laugh to Dick’s lips and stamped the in- 
formation more deeply in his brain. 

Sometimes they would see Waring in the 
distance, tirelessly inspecting the estate. 
He was all for improvements, and took in 
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hand every nook and cranny which, in his 
opinion, was being wasted. He worked just 
as long hours as any man in his employ, 
and was here, there, and everywhere, plan- 
ning, directing, and assisting with his 
hands whenever necessary. 

The surest and quickest way of discov- 
ering what a man really is is to live with 
him—to see him when he first gets up, to 
sit with him into the small hours, to be 
dependent on his companionship all day 
and every day., In such intimacy men 
stand forth as God made them, or as they 
have made themselves afterward. 

So it was with these two. Dick saw 
Waring to speak to only at meals, but he 
soon began to find out what an extraor- 
dinary man he was. At lunch he talked 
shop and nothing else; but after dinner, 
when the two men, arrayed in white linen, 
drew up in front of the fire after their 
arduous day’s work, Dick found out that 
when the door of Waring’s reserve was 
opened there was no checking the torrent 
of his conversation. 

For two hours, perhaps, they would sit 
there on opposite sides of the fire, silent 
but for the tiny noise of their lips upon 
their pipe-stems. Then, suddenly, Waring 
would change his position slightly, and, 
with his eyes on the log fire, begin to un- 
fold his mind. 

He told of adventures in the African 
bush, of natives in India, of wrecks of 
white men down and out in far corners 
of the tropics. He would drag Dick into 
weird speculations as to what space really 
is, and why the earth is in it, and how 
many more earths there are. On these eve- 
nings he would go on talking volubly and 
intensely interestingly until one and two 
o'clock in the morning, although they had 
to rise at five. 

There was not the least trace of egotism 
in anything he said. He never tried to 
pose to Dick as a man who has seen and 
done everything that it is humanly possible 
to see and do. It was just that one inci- 
dent awakened the memory of another, and 
he told them all with a keen sense of hu- 
mor, using his thin, brown hands vividly. 
He invited Dick’s criticisms and comments, 
argued his replies as man to man, drew 
him out quietly. 

There were other evenings, however, 
when nothing could induce Waring to open 
his mouth. He remained as silent as the 
grave, making no answer to what Dick 
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said, reading and smoking steadily through 
the long winter evenings until bedtime, 
and then going off with an abrupt nod. 

But Dick liked him, liked him enormous- 
ly, for the very completeness of his voluble 
outbursts and his Indian silences. He liked 
the man’s views and the way he put them. 
He envied him his power of self-isolation, 
Dick himself being essentially a gregarious 
creature to whom loneliness was torture. 

Little wonder, then, that within a week 
of the boy’s arrival Waring knew the whole 
story of his attack on London and his utter 
defeat. It came out across the fire with 
Whisky sleeping on his master’s knee; and 
from his greater experience of men and the 
open spaces of the world Waring spoke. 

“My dear chap,” he said, “ there is a 
motto hanging in the office of a man I met 
in New York, which runs: ‘ You cannot 
get out of a man what God Almighty didn’t 
put into him.’ If you accept that as truth, 
as I do, then there is no question of your 
being a hopeless failure. It simply means 
that God Almighty didn’t put into you the 
necessary ingredients to make a clerk. 
Your line was cast in the wrong waters, 
that’s all.” 

This sympathetic understanding watered 
the seed of friendship which Waring’s 
midnight outbursts had sown in Dick’s 
heart. It was a merciful thing that the 
returned traveler had such a forceful per- 
sonality. By compelling Dick’s attention, 
it took his mind, at least temporarily, out 
of his intense anxiety over the absence of 
any reply to the telegrams that he sent to 
Audrey. A fortnight had gone by, and not 
a word had come from her. As each day 
came, and John pulled up his blinds, Dick 
said to himself: 

“ To-day I shall hear!” 

But the day became night and he heard 
nothing. 

At first he argued with himself, told him- 
self that he was a fool to be anxious, that 
Audrey knew how to look after herself, and 
that the reason she didn’t write was be- 
cause—well, he gave it up. She was right, 
whatever she did. For many days he tried 
loyally to believe that; but when the 
thought of Jocelyn crept like a poisonous 
snake into his mind, he became more and 
more restless. 

There were so many things for her to 
face. Was he doing the right thing in stay- 
ing so far from her? Ought he to go up 
and see if he could help her? New doubts 

















and fears flooded his brain every day, 
until at last he found himself unable to 
take his mind off Audrey, unable to say 
three consecutive sentences with any sense 
in them. 

What could be happening to prevent her 
from writing or answering his more and 
more frantic telegrams? Perhaps she never 
received them. Perhaps the duke intercept- 
ed them. Had they taken her away some- 
where—Cairo or Switzerland? Or, good 
Heavens, had they somehow tricked her 
into marrying that man? That was un- 
thinkable, impossible! A girl couldn’t be 
tricked like that nowadays — not such a 
girl as Audrey, anyhow. Then what in 
Heaven’s name was the matter? 

XXXVI 

Nort for nothing had Waring traveled to 
far corners of the world and mixed with 
people of all kinds and conditions. Those 
steady eyes of his had served a long ap- 
prenticeship in reading the lines that men 
write on their own faces. 

He missed nothing of the emotions which 
stirred Dick during those blank days. He 
saw that the younger man was undergoing 
a severe mental struggle. He watched that 
struggle, in sphinxlike silence, as it worked 
up and up to the inevitable climax. He 
knew that in a crisis a man will blurt out 
the turmoil that is within him, and empty 
his soul of its overcharge. He knew that 
Dick would reach his crisis without any 
questions from him. 

So Dick went through it alone, trying to 
maintain his normal poise, until one night 
the silent room after dinner became utterly 
unendurable. It was physically and men- 
tally impossible to sit still; so he left 
Waring and the terrier, went up-stairs, put 
on boots and a coat, and strode out into 
the frosty night. 

For a time he prowled about the place. 
Then he made his way through the slum- 
bering village, occasionally waking a dog, 
which barked harshly at the crunch of his 
feet on the gravel, and so at last came 
down to the sea. 

That helped him. The waves crashed 
and tumbled angrily. The great Atlantic 
rollers, smashing upon the rocks as if to 
tear them from their bed. soothed him, 
fitted in with his mood. He wanted Au- 
drey. He would have liked to smash and 
The last picture his mind 
—standing on the platform 


tear to get her. 
of her 


had 
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alone, motionless, her face white, her eyes 
finding his as the train pulled out—made 
him cry out aloud. The waves drowned 
his voice. 

This hideous suspense must end. This 
living burial was too much. He would take 
matters into his own hands. He would go 
up to London by the first train in the 
morning, and storm the fortifications of 
Grosvenor Square! 

At once he turned his back on the sea 
and began running across the wild stretch 
that lay between the shore and the village 
—a waste of sand and rushes. There was 
no light but the dim gleam of the stars. 
A tuft caught his foot, and he fell heavily, 
breathless. Unhurt, he picked himself up 
and ran on again. At last the lights of 
the village came into view, and he fell into 
a walk as he turned into the drive. 

Waring was playing the violin. Dick 
flung off his overcoat and dropped it into 
a chair in the hall. The violin was sing- 
ing in the library. Dick opened the door 
and went in. Waring stopped playing at 
once and glared at the intruder, who felt 
as if he had broken into a very private 
moment, as if he had caught a desperado, 
red-handed, kneeling in a church. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, but made 
no move to go out again. 

“What is it?” said Waring abruptly. 

“T’m going to London to-morrow,” an- 
nounced Dick. 

“ What for?” 

“ Because—” Dick 
could he tell this man? 

“ Well?” 

“ Important business.” 

“ For how long?” 

‘T don’t know,” said Dick. 

Neither spoke for a moment. Waring 
looked at Dick. Then he laid the violin 
in its case, very tenderly, and shut it. 

“Look here, Ardley-Manners, what’s 
the trouble?” he said. “I’m not asking 
from mere curiosity, but as your employer 
I think I’m entitled to know something a 
little more definite.” He went to a cabinet 
and helped himself to a cigar. ‘“ As your 
friend, I may be able to help,” he added 
quietly. 

The other remained silent, staring into 
the fire. Waring struck a match and 
peered at Dick with screwed-up eyes 
through the quick puffs with which he lit 
up. Then he blew the match out with a 
lungful of smoke, watching the little red 


What 


stopped. 
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afterglow until that, too, had died. He 
dropped it into an ash-tray and spoke very 
quietly. 

“It’s 
trouble?” 

“T don’t know,” Dick answered. “I 
don’t know what’s the matter. I’ve not 
had a word from her since I’ve been here. 
The whole thing’s hopeless!” 

“Would you care to tell 
Waring. 

Dick hesitated. 

“It would—only bore you.” 

There was rather an odd expression in 
Waring’s eyes, as if he saw something on 
the other side of the fire. For a long while 
the clock’s solemn tick was like the thump- 
ing of a heart. Then Dick suddenly felt 
a grip on his shoulder. 

“My dear fellow,” said Waring, “ you 
are helping me to run this place. We have 
seen a good deal of each other in the last 
two weeks, and I agree with every word 
that Mrs. Winkles said about you in her 
letter. Perhaps / can help you to run 
things. In love nothing is hopeless ex- 
cept death.” 

Waring’s voice became hard. Dick start- 
ed. It was the very thought that came 
into his own mind when Joyce was sob- 
bing in his arms by Turnbull’s grave. 

“ T would like to tell you something that 
happened to—to a friend of mine,” Waring 
went on. “ Like you, he was young and 
full of ideals and energy and optimism. 
There was no world he could not conquer. 
He began working in the city at thirty-five 
shillings a week. He fell in love. She 
was the most beautiful thing in the world. 
The young man went to his father, who 
had money, and said that he wanted to 
get married. He asked for an allowance 
of so much a year until he could earn 
enough to keep himself and a wife. 

“* You're earning enough now,’ the fa- 
ther said. ‘Go and marry the girl.’ 

“My friend was afraid to do that. He 
wanted to give her everything that she was 
used to. He was afraid to face life with 
her on thirty-five shillings a week—afraid 
that love would fly out of the window. 
So he gave up his position, said good-by 
to the girl, and went out into the wilds to 
get money for her. He went out to West 
Africa. The prospects were excellent. She 
promised to wait. He struggled and fought 
and fretted for two years, and then—then 
the news came that she was dead.” 


the he said. “She in 


girl,” 


me?” said 
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The little dog moved restlessly. Waring 
laid a hand on its head. 

“Within a week of her death,” he went 
on, “ the man’s father died, too, and my 
friend came into most of the money. It 
was too late!” 

Dick shivered. “ Poor fellow!” he said. 

Waring’s hand was clenched on the arm 
of his chair. 

“No!” he said. ‘ Poor fool, poor, 
cowardly fool! If only he had taken love 
to his arms in poverty, she might never 
have died. He has cursed himself for his 
cowardice ever since.” 

Dick’s back was still toward the dark, 
silent man. He was leaning with one arm 
on the mantelpiece. A log fell and sent a 
little shower of crackling fireworks into the 
hearth. 

‘““May I—ask you something?” he said. 
“ Suppose the girl had had enough money 
to—to keep them both. Ought he to have 
married her?” 

“They loved each other,” said Waring 
simply. “ Nothing else mattered.” 

The sentence echoed in Dick’s brain. 
Nothing else mattered—nothing else mat- 
tered! All the other things that he had 


let matter leaped into his mind, and he 


saw them in all their futility. All the 
stubbornness of his attitude toward Au- 
drey stood forth in its true light. All the 
folly of this miserable waiting that he had 
brought upon himself held up its long fin- 
gers and pointed at him sneeringly. 

The blood in him surged to his heart, 
which pounded and hammered as if it 
would burst. His arm dropped from the 
mantelpiece. He swung round on this man 
who knew, who had opened his eyes. He 
stood poised, his right hand raised, every 
muscle taut. 

“ By Heaven, you're right! I—” 

Whisky suddenly raised his head, with 
pricked ears, and barked. There was the 
sound of a horse and wheels outside on the 
gravel. Then there came voices, and a 
moment later John tapped at the door and 
came in with an expression of amazement 
on his face. He looked at his master and 
then at Dick. 

“ There’s a young lady asking for you, 
sir,” he said, his voice carefully lowered. 
“ She’s a—she’s a little excited, in a man- 
ner of speaking.” 

Waring got up. 

“ A young lady?” 

Dick made a queer noise in his throat 
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and was out of the room in one grand rush, 
Whisky after him, barking furiously. 

“ Audrey!” 

“ Deent” 

Whisky went on barking. 
at his master and coughed. 
smile round Waring’s eyes. 
mattered! 

He whistled. The dog’s excitement 
stopped at once. He ran back into the 
room and sat down with his tongue out. 

“ John,” said Waring, “just ask your 
wife to make up another bed.” 

The old man gasped. There had never 
been a woman under that roof, except his 
old wife. For a second he stared at War- 
ing, and then turned to the door. 

“Yes, Master Antony,” he said. 

XXXVII 

Out in the hall Dick and Audrey were 
tight in each other’s arms. 

“Qh, my _ kid!” whispered Dick. 
“ Thank God you’ve come to me, Audrey! 
But you're horribly cold. You must be 
nearly dead. Come and get warm.” 

Her teeth chattered, her cheeks were 
blue and numb, but she mustered up a 
laugh. 

“T don’t care,” she said. “I’m here!” 

With his arm round her, Dick led her, 
almost carried her, back into the room. 
The station was five miles away, and she 
had driven in an open cart with no rug, 
through a January night. He placed her 
tenderly in an armchair. Waring dropped 
another log on the back of the fire. 

“ Audrey,” said Dick, “ this is Mr. War- 
ing—Lady Audrey Beaumont.” 

Waring bowed. 

“We are both very glad you've come, 
Lady Audrey,” he said. “If you'll excuse 
me, I'll just go and see about something 
for you to eat.” 

“Oh, please don’t bother,” said Audrey. 
‘“ I—I had some tea in the train.” 

“It’s no bother at all.” 

Waring, purposely conventional, went 
out at once. Harborough’s daughter, eh? 
No wonder Ardley-Manners had been anx- 
ious. Short-tempered old ogre, the duke, 
so he’d heard. It looked as if she had run 
away. 

He went out and paid the carter who 
had driven her over. 

“Have you taken the luggage in?” he 
asked. 

“ Weren’t none,” said the man. 


John looked 
There was a 
Nothing else 
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“ Eh? 
Waring. 

The man scratched his nose. 

“Proves what, sir?” 

“ That’s all right,” said Waring. 
was talking to myself. Good night!” 

‘“ Good night, and thankee, sir.” 

The carter clicked his tongue and the 
old horse rumbled away. 

As soon as Waring shut the door Audrey 
put up her face. 

“ Kiss me, Dick,” she whispered. “ You 
are—” 

She got no farther. Dick’s hungry arms - 
were round her, and his lips warmed hers 
better than any log fire. 

“Oh, Dick! It’s as if I'd come to life 
again after years of death. I couldn’t make 
out why you didn’t write or—’ 

“ Didn’t write?” Dick almost shouted. 
“ Why, I’ve written every night and wired 
you frantically twice a day. I was com- 
ing up to London to-morrow to break your 
front door in.” 

“I never got a single word from you,” 
said Audrey. “ It was as if you'd suddenly 
forgotten me.” 

“Why didn’t you write to me?” said 
Dick. “I’ve been imagining the most 
frightful things. I was ready to murder 
that man Jocelyn to-night.” 

“For the same reason that I never got 
your letters—father,” said Audrey. “ He 
must have stopped them. It’s been simply 
awful, Dick.” 

“Oh, my dear!” 

“When I got home that day, father met 
me and started at once. He was furious 
with me. We fought for an hour, and 
hurled the most frightful things at each 
other. Really, it was most awfully funny, 
but I didn’t see the humor of it till after- 
ward.” 

“ Humor!’ 

“The house has been a sort of prison 
all this time. I was never allowed to go 
out alone, but I gave Prichard three tele- 
grams to send to you. Didn’t you get 
them?” 

“ Who’s Prichard?” 

“ My maid.” 

“T never got them.” 

“At last I couldn’t stand it any longer. 
Last night they talked of going away to 
Switzerland. So I waited this morning till 
they went down to lunch, refused to come 
myself because my head ached, put on a 
hat and coat, collected all the money I 
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had in the world, and sneaked out by the 
back entrance. I wasn’t able to pack a 
thing. I came just as I am, got into a 
taxi, and drove straight to the station.” 

“ Darling!” 

“ There was no train for an hour,” said 
Audrey. “ You should have seen me lurk- 
ing in the ladies’ waiting-room in case they 
followed me.” 

“Oh, my kid!” said Dick. “Can you 
ever forgive me? It’s all my fault for be- 
ing an obstinate fool, a complete idiot.” 

“No, it wasn’t your fault, Dick!” 

“ Yes, it was,” insisted Dick. “If only 
I’d married you at Christmas, none of this 
would have happened. Nobody could 
have taken you away from me. Nobody 
ever shall take you away from me again. 
I’ve got you back, and I’m going to keep 
you. You've got to stay with me forever 
now. I love you, and nothing else matters 
in all the world!” 

“ Dick!” 

“ Darling, will you marry me to-mor- 
row? I can’t live without you, Audrey, 
any more. I can’t spare you another day 
away from me. This week has taught me 
that I’ve been a coward, a conceited ass 
who thought he knew everything in the 
world, an obstinate fool who deserved to 
be kicked. I shouldn’t care now if you 
had all the money in the world. I love 
you, and nothing else matters. Audrey! 
To-morrow, will you?” 

Her lip trembled ominously. She cov- 
ered her face with her hands, unable to 
meet his eyes, unable to speak. Dick 
knelt down by her chair, took her wrists, 
and gently pulled her hands away. 

“ To-morrow!” he whispered. 

She gave a little cry, put her arms round 
his neck, and hid her face. 

It would seem that one short fortnight 
of separation had worked a miracle, for 
there was Dick breaking every article of 
his faith, throwing away all his ideals, go- 
ing back on what he called his sense of 
honor—Dick, who would rather dle than 
marry a girl with money, who had looked 
at himself in the glass and called himself 
every name he could think of for even al- 
lowing the temptation to creep into his 
mind. Well, it was a miracle—love, the 
greatest of all miracles! 

Audrey felt a little thrill of triumph at 
his renunciation of all that he had held 
right. One would have thought that there 
might have been a touch of sorrow for him 


in her triumph—sorrow that circumstances 
should have forced him so to change. But 
there was something that she had not yet 
told him, something that took all the sting 
out of the shattering of his ideals. 

Just then John tapped noisily at the 
door and came in with hot food and wine. 
There never can be an ecstatic moment 
without the fist of the commonplace crash- 
ing into it! 

“Thanks, John,” said Dick. “ That's 
all right,” he added, as the old man moved 
to the dresser to get a napkin. 

John had once been young. He took 
the hint. 

“Now,” said Dick as the door closed, 
“eat. You must be simply ravenous!” 

“ There’s something else first,” said Au- 
drey; “the thing, which may alter every- 
thing.” 

“T don’t care,” said Dick. “I don’t 
want to hear it. Nothing can alter it now, 
nothing except—” He stopped short ab- 
ruptly. The word “death” had an un- 
pleasant ring in it. 

So Audrey ate. Dick sat on the arm of 
her chair, passed her the salt about fifteen 
times, handed her forks which she didn’t 
want, and beamed like a perfect idiot. She 
was hungry. It was ten or twelve hours 
since she had had any food; but as soon 
as the edge was taken off her appetite, she 
couldn’t wait any longer to tell Dick her 
story. 

“It all happened last night,’’ she began. 

“ What did?” 

“ The thing that made me run away.” 

“ Three cheers for last night!” 

Audrey remained serious. 

“ Dick,” she said, “ how much, exactly, 
are you earning down here?” 

“ Hang money!” cried Dick. “I don’t 
know exactly, and I don’t care. You're 
here!” 

“No! Listen,” said Audrey. “ Last 
night I got a letter from father’s solicitors. 
It’s in my bag. I’ve got about twelve 
pounds in the world. I’ve drawn my last 
shilling from the bank, and I haven’t any 
income now. It seems that father could 
take it away from me, and he has done 
so. That was what the solicitors wrote 
about. He has cut me off with the pro- 
verbial shilling, leaving me absolutely pen- 
niless until I marry Ivo Jocelyn, when it 
is all to be returned to me.” 

Dick’s face went absolutely white. He 
rose to his feet. 
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“What a dirty trick! What an un- 
sporting — Audrey, that’s the rottenest 


thing I’ve ever heard.” 

For the moment he forgot everything 
but his indignation against the duke. To 
try to coerce Audrey by cutting off sup- 
plies was medieval. It was unspeakable! 

Audrey looked up at him anxiously. 

“ Does it make any difference, Dick?” 

Dick gave a great laugh. 

“ Difference? It makes all the difference 
in the world! Don’t you see! I’m not 
marrying you for your money! Thank 
Heaven, you've got less than I have. No 
one can fling it in my face now. This is 
the most splendid thing that ever hap- 
pened!” 

“ But are you earning enough for us to 
—to marry on?” 

Dick flung his impatient arms round 
her. 

“ Enough? Never dare to talk to me 
about money again! I’ll find you a nest 
among the trees, little bird, out in the sun, 
with the flowers all round and worms to 
eat—nice fat ones!” 

He spoke in an eager undertone, with a 
look of excited triumph in his eyes. Then, 
as he went on, his voice steadied. 

“ Audrey, I’m at the bottom of the lad- 
der here. Will you come to me as I am? 
I can offer you nothing but stuff to eat 
and a roof of sorts to start with; but I 
love you more than anything else in this 
world. If you will stay and help me, I'll 
make a success down here. Do you trust 
me? Will you come and help me to do it?” 

Her eyes were on his. She put a cool, 
white hand on either side of his face and 
drew his head down. 

“My Dick!” she said. 

XXXVIII 

WHEN Dick left Whiteleaf with Audrey, 
on his way to Devonshire, Joyce went 
down with them to the station. 

At the best of times farewells are try- 
ing affairs, but that morning, when the tail 
of the train disappeared around the bend, 
it seemed to Joyce that she was left be- 
hind on a desert island. There was noth- 
ing for her to do, nothing but the thankless 
task of keeping house for her silent father. 
She had no place in the scheme of life. 
She was one of the superfluous. 

Outside the station old Barnes was wait- 
ing to give her a ride back in his cab. 
Joyce smiled at him and shook her head. 
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“No, thank you, Mr. Barnes,” she said. 
“1’m going to walk.” 

What was the good of hurrying back to 
the vicarage? The house was silent— 
doubly silent now, after Audrey and Dick 
had made the place ring with their laugh- 
ter. It didn’t much matter what happened 
to Joyce, whether she ever went back at 
all. The servant would automatically go 
on cooking the meals and making the beds, 
and her father wouldn’t notice her disap- 
pearance. 

She started walking, simply because she 
couldn’t remain standing there outside the 
station. The country was bleak and damp. 
The trees held up their thin, bare arms 
and let the wet drip off upon the dead 
leaves. The fields looked black and de- 
caying. Dick was perfectly right — the 
country in winter was the abomination of 
desolation. 

Both he and Audrey had promised to 
write. That was something to be thank- 
ful for, the one thing to look forward to 
in the morning, when she woke up in that 
dead house. 

With a feeling of utter blankness, Joyce 
went back to try to pick up the threads of 
life, to fill the great gap in her heart like 
that in a castle wall where a cannon-ball 
has torn out a jagged piece. New blocks 
of granite may be chiseled to fit the hole, 
but the castle wall never looks the same. 
Even though ivy may climb up and grow 
over it, the ivy only hides the scar. 

Pain makes time seem like eternity. A 
minute becomes an hour, an hour a year. 
And so those weary days of January 
dragged their endless length in ceaseless 
monotony of trivial tasks—helping to make 
beds; walking to the village for stores; re- 
plying to the meaningless chat of Mrs. 
Macey, the grocer’s wife, and Okley, the 
butcher, who thought himself a wit; going 
back and swallowing tasteless food at a si- 
lent table. Who can wonder if at times 
Joyce’s pillow was wet before she sobbed 
herself to sleep? 

Sundays ‘were perhaps the hardest days 
of all. Then the bank manager and his 
family, the local builder, the doctor and 
his wife, and the other members of the 
Rev. John’s congregation, al] in ominous 
Sunday clothes, hard hats, and clean 
shirts which would last them through the 
week, barring accidents — all these stood 
about after the service and made a point 
of including Joyce in their imbecile re- 
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marks about the seasonableness or un- 
seasonableness of the weather. The ser- 
mon they passed over in discreet silence. 
It was just as well, for the vicar sometimes 
used figures of speech and quoted bits cf 
Latin and Greek which placed his dis- 
courses sadly above their heads. 

And that was Joyce’s life, that was all 
she had. Not much, was it, to patch up a 
broken heart? 

But a sudden and unexpected change 
was to come into the daily existence of the 
vicarage and its inmates. 

It was about three o’clock in the after- 
noon of a damp, cheerless January day. 
In the big dining-room Joyce was reading 
in front of the fire. Tramp, the only other 
living creature in the place, was sitting in 
her lap, soothingly kneading her knee with 
his front paws. Suddenly the door opened, 
and, of all persons whom she least expected 
to see, there stood her father. 

Joyce did not remember having seen him 
in that room except at meal-times. He 
wavered uncertainly, as if he didn’t know 
his way about the house. There was a 
sort of lost, peering expression on his face. 

“ Do you want something, father?” she 
asked. 

The vicar started at the sound of her 
voice. Then he gave a little laugh—there 
was a touch of excitement in it—and came 
forward into the room. Joyce watched 
him curiously. 

“No, my dear,” he said. “ I—TI don’t 
think I want anything, thank you.” 

He wandered over to the window, his 
lips moving and an odd, twisted smile 
crinkling the corners of his eyes and mouth. 
Joyce sat up quickly and stared at her 
father. She was a little afraid. She 
couldn’t hear what he said, catching only 
the broken mutterings and the chuckle. 
She didn’t quite know whether he had gone 
out of his mind. 

Before she could say anything, the old 
man came across to the fireplace. He 
stood for a moment hesitating, then pulled 
up a chair and sat down. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

“ About three o'clock,” said Joyce in a 
rather strained voice. 

She thought his face looked even thinner 
and more like parchment than ever, but 
on the other hand there was that extraor- 
dinary look of glee in his eyes. Even as 
she watched him he sat up straight, 
squared his shoulders, and laughed again. 
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“Tt’s done!” he said. “I’ve finished 
my book, my life’s work. Think of it!” 

Joyce gasped, not knowing whether it 
was a subject for congratulation. She re- 
membered that Dick had prophesied that 
when the old clergyman’s work was fin- 
ished, he would die. She was half afraid 
that he might crumble into nothingness be- 
fore her eyes. So she remained silent, 
gazing at him in awe and wonder. 

The vicar returned her gaze intently, 
searchingly, as if she were a ray of light 
falling upon a faded and forgotten corner 
of his memory. He looked at her face, 
her hair, her hands, and then peered about 
as if he expected to see some one come out 
of the shadows. 

“Why are you alone like this, my 
daughter?” he asked. 

“ There’s no one else here, father.” 

“Where is your brother? Where is 
Richard?” 

“ Dick’s down in Devonshire, on a 
farm.” 

The vicar began to think it out. 

“Farming? Farming in Devonshire? 
Then he must be down from Oxford. How 
long has he been there?” 

““ Nearly a month,” said Joyce. 

“ Bless my soul! Richard farming, eh? 
Excellent! And what have you been do- 
ing all this time?” 

Joyce quivered. Was this the moment 
to tell him of all the unhappiness that his 
* life’s work ” had caused his two children, 
to open his eyes to his supreme egotism, 
to tell him how in his blind absorption in 
his parchments he had trampled on all 
their efforts to make him love them? 
Should she tell him of the tragedy of 
Frank Turnbull, tell him that he had a 
daughter who had prayed that she might 
die, and a son who had been down to the 
depths of humiliation and despair, while 
he, their father, wrote calmly on in utter 
ignorance of their struggles? 

Then she noticed the paleness of his face, 
the lines that marked it, the thin frailty 
of the old man; and instead of bursting 
out she smiled at him and said quietly: 

“T’ve been keeping house for you.” 

The terrible irony of that sentence was 
unconscious. In that homely phrase, 
“ keeping house for you,” she unknowing- 
ly flung at him all the accusation that she 
wished to withhold. 

It was lost on the vicar. He repeated 
her words. 




















“ Keeping house for me. Keeping house 
for me! Bless my soul!” Then suddenly 
an idea came to him—much as the brown 
bear, grunting and blinking in the sun at 
the mouth of his cave, suddenly bethinks 
himself of food. ‘“ Keeping house for me,” 
he repeated again. “All these years! 
Thank you, my dear—thank you! We 
have been working very hard, you and I. 
I think it would be fitting if we took a 
short vacation. What do you say to go- 
ing down to Devonshire and seeing what 
Richard is doing?” 

Joyce was on her feet like a flash. 

“ Father!” 

Rather self-consciously the old man put 
a hand upon her shoulder. His emotions 
were rusty. 

“ A little change would do us both good, 
I think.” He patted her cheek, looked at 
her oddly for a moment, then bent down 
and kissed her. It was too much. The 
boldness of it overwhelmed him. “ Bless 
my soul!” he murmured, and hurried out 
of the room. 

As the door shut, there were tears on 
Joyce’s cheeks; but she was laughing. 

“ Father!” she cried. “ Father!” 

XXXIX 

In the days that followed Joyce was 
kept in a state of constant wonder, amuse- 
ment, and delight. Her father not only 
took on a new lease of life, but developed 
a new personality. Meals were no longer 
silent, dismal functions. The old man 
asked questions about her, and about Dick, 
and what had been taking place. It was 
as if he were a Rip Van Winkle returned 
from the Catskills. 

Everything interested him, especially the 
affairs of his children. The timid kiss 
which he had bestowed so fearfully upon 
Joyce seemed to have aroused all his pa- 
ternal instincts; and having once left his 
study he seemed never to want to go back 
to it. He was not happy unless his daugh- 
ter was with him. One morning, when 
they were out, he said suddenly: 

“I'm afraid I’ve been very selfish all 
these years, my dear, very!” 

It was a frank admission, and Joyce was 
touched by the simple ways in which he 
tried to repay her. He expressed apprecia- 
tion of the way she managed the house, he 
complimented her upon her frocks, and 
marveled that she had made them herself. 
He told her that he had written for a 
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curate to take his place during their holi- 
day in Devonshire. 
Word leaked out that the vicar was go- 


ing away. The whole village was up- 
heaved. It was a sensation. Not for 
twenty years and more had he left his 
flock. They eyed him wonderingly when 
they saw him going about the streets with 
his daughter. Every time he laughed, the 
postmistress, whose window commanded a 
view of the market square, told all who 
came in; or the baker’s daughter had seen 
it, and gave the news away with every 
loaf of bread that she sold. Whiteleaf 
looked at itself with raised eyebrows and 
shook its head. 

Then came the great day when a cab 
waited outside the vicarage, and the lug- 
gage was carried out by old Barnes, as- 
sisted by rosy-cheeked Mary, who was at 
least four times as strong as the old man. 
After the luggage came Joyce, her face 
alight, the vicar smiling blandly, and the 
temporary shepherd of the flock smiling 
deferentially. Heads were showing at 
every window as they drove through the 
market square, and a group of urchins, 
wrought by the tense drama of it all, 
raised a cheer. It was the sort of great 
event by which in future Whiteleaf would 
date its history. 

It was no wonder that the Rev. John 
Ardley-Manners had a decided personality. 
The very concentration which had shut 
him up in his study during all those years 
was proof that there was more in him than 
a mere dreamer. Then, too, the pronounced 
characteristics of his children could not 
have come to them altogether from their 
mother. Their determination, pluck, and 
endurance undoubtedly were inherited from 
their father, who in his own quiet sphere 
had been giving daily evidence of those 
three qualities ever since he put pen to 
paper. : 

Now, having come out of his seclusion, 
he took the reins with surprising energy. 
Already, in one short week, he had not 
only wiped out the feeling of indifference 
which his egotism had created in his daugh- 
ter’s heart, but had replaced it with affec- 
tion. From the kindly, somewhat old-fash- 
ioned courtesies which he paid her, and 
the gentle touches of humor which brought 
a twinkle to his eye, Joyce reconstructed 
her views. 

She went deeper into the psychology of 
her father than she had ever troubled to 
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do before. She found that his blind con- 
centration upon work was the weapon 
which he had chosen to fight the very same 
enemy that she had to fight—an empty 
heart. She went back to the beginning of 
things and pictured him as she was now, 
raw and fresh from the death of the man 
she loved. When her mother died, the 
mother she had never known, her father 
had taken hold of the thing nearest to his 
hand—his books. That was how Joyce 
worked it out, andthe similarity of their 
grief made her accuse herself of blind ego- 
tism for never having seen it in this new 
light before. 

They arrived at Daw’s Coombe, un- 
heralded by any telegram, about six o’clock 
on a dreary January afternoon. They were 
impervious to atmospheric conditions, 
however. They had the sun shining in 
their hearts, and were as merry as a couple 
of children who had run away. 

Beyond a short line from Dick to say 
that Audrey had come, Joyce knew noth- 
ing of what had happened; and in the ex- 
citement of finding her father for the first 
time she had written nothing to Dick for 
several days. It was to be a surprise for 
both of them. 

The vicar stopped the cart which had 
driven them from the station at the village 
inn, a tiny rustic place of thatch and stone. 
He interviewed the landlord, to whom he 
referred as “ mine host,” and presently he 
and Joyce found themselves and their be- 
longings in two low-ceilinged bedrooms, 
with a wood fire crackling on each hearth, 
four-poster beds, coarse linen sheets, a 
smell of lavender everywhere, and the 
landlady’s smile permeating everything. 

They laughed over the inadequate wash- 
ing arrangements, peered out of the same 
window, and asked questions as to the 
whereabouts of the Old Mill. Then, when 
they had washed, the old man said: 

“Let’s go and find Richard. 
bring him back here to dinner.” 

And so he linked his arm through Joyce’s 
and set forth into the quiet dusk. As they 
went through the village, a light gleaming 
in each cottage window, they could hear 
the boom of the Atlantic far off to their 
left. Presently their feet crunched on the 
gravel of Waring’s drive. 

A dog barked somewhere up-stairs at 
their knock. It was Whisky, helping his 
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master and his master’s pal to dress. Then 
the door opened, and John stood there. 
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“Is Mr. Waring at home?” said the 
Rev. John. 

The vicar’s namesake, reverend only by 
reason of his white hair, replied that Mr. 
Waring was dressing for dinner and would 
be down in a few moments, if they would 
be so good as to come in and wait. 

They were so good. Joyce nudged her 
father. 

“ Ask for Dick, dad!” 
urgent whisper. 

The vicar handed the man servant his 
card. 

“Will you kindly present that to your 
master, with my compliments,” he said, 
“and ask him if he can spare me a few 
moments. If, however, dinner is ready, 
we will not keep him, but will return 
later.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said John. 

“ And,” said the vicar, “ will you tell 
my son, Mr. Richard Ardley-Manners, that 
we are here?” 

“ Your son, sir? If you will forgive my 
saying so, a fine fellow, a fine, upstanding 
young man. Yes, sir. aw 


she said in an 


Very good, sir! 
The old servant beamed at Joyce, as if 
guessing from her smile that she must be 
Dick’s sister. “ I am expecting him in at 
almost any moment, sir. He is a little late 
to-night.” 

The vicar peered round the room when 
the old man softly departed. 

“ Isn’t he nice?” said Joyce in a whisper. 

Her father made no reply. He was al- 
ready at the book-shelf, reading the titles 
and rubbing a finger down the beautiful 
bindings of Waring’s collection. He was 
still lost to the world when there was a 
step outside, the door opened again, and 
Waring came in. 

“How do you do, sir?” said Waring. 
“T am delighted to see you.” 

He went over to the vicar, who hurried- 
ly replaced the book he had taken out. 

“It is most kind of you to take our in- 
trusion like this,’ said the clergyman. 
“ Mr. Waring, this is my daughter, Joyce.” 

Joyce was taking in Waring from the 
little curls in his black hair to the bows 
of his evening shoes. This was the man 
who had saved Dick, had rescued him 
from London, had perhaps enabled him to 
marry years sooner than he would other- 
wise have done. For that alone she was 
prepared to like his benefactor enormously. 
Waring’s appearance settled it at once be- 
yond any doubt. 
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“How do you do?” she said. “ Will 
Dick be very long?” 

Waring laughed. 

“T expect he’ll come dashing in in a 
moment, and change in about a second and 
a half.” 

“Ts that his way? We were going to 
take him back to the inn with us, Mr. 
Waring. Can we persuade you to come 
also?” 

“Thank you,” said Waring, “but I 
couldn’t hear of you dining there while 
this house is still standing. You must both 
stay and dine here. In fact, I have told 
John to arrange it. This is an occasion.”’ 

. * But—” 

The vicar was obviously tempted. 
ing smiled at him. 

‘“ Please do not deny me a great pleasure. 
I will send a boy down to the inn to let 
them know that you are staying here.” 

Before the vicar could continue his po- 
lite refusals, there was the sound of run- 
ning feet on the gravel outside. Then the 
front door opened and shut quickly, and 
they could hear some one wiping his boots 
on the mat. Waring raised a hand and 
called out: 

“Oh, I say, Dick! 
moment.” 

‘ Right!” said Dick. 
while I get this mud off.” 

The sound of his voice made Joyce’s 
heart leap. Her father smiled, his eyes 
fixed on the door. Waring glanced from 
one to the other, studying their faces. 

The door opened. 

“ Anything I can—well, I’m blessed!” 

There was Dick in riding-breeches and 
muddy boots, consternation and delight all 
over his face as he saw his father. Joyce 
burst out laughing. The vicar stood very 
straight. So this was Richard, this tall, 
strong, healthy-looking man! 

He held out his hand, when Dick had 
kissed his sister. Dick went up to him and 
shook it warmly. 

“It’s great to see you here, father,” he 
said. 

For a moment the old man made no 
reply. He looked at his son and knew that 
they were strangers. He also knew that it 
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“ Just a second, 


was his fault; that he had allowed his self- 
appointed work to run away with him; 
that this man had made himself what he 
was through no help of his father’s; that 
he had to thank God that his son was not 
a waster, a disgrace to society. 
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“My boy,” he said, “I have come to 
make your acquaintance.” 


After dinner Joyce caught Dick’s eye 
and looked meaningly at the door. The 
vicar and Waring were gradually warming 
to each other under the influence of con- 
versation and a glass of mellow port. So 
the two slipped out of the room. 

“ Great Scott, Jo!” said Dick, as soon 
as they were outside. ‘“‘ How on earth did 
you do it? What’s happened? The guv’- 
nor is simply great!” 

So Jeyce told him how her father had 
startied her by finishing his book suddenly, 
without any warning, and how he had blos- 
somed out like an old elm breaking into 
bud. Dick listened in amazement. If the 
old man had not been actually in that very 
house, he would never have believed it. It 
sounded too much like a fairy-tale. But 
there he was, and they could hear his voice, 
an eager, almost excited note in it. 

“But what about Audrey?” 
Joyce. “ Where is she?” 

‘“ Audrey!” said Dick. ‘Where are 
your hat and coat? In here? Come on!” 

He bundled her into her coat, put on his 
own while she was pinning her hat, and 
hurried her out of the front door into the 
drive. 

“What do you think happened last Sun- 
day, Jo?” 

There was an absurd grin of self-con- 
sciousness on Dick’s face as he asked the 
question. 

‘““ What?” said Joyce. 

“They read the banns in church—our 
banns! Come on, let’s sprint!” 

He started off at a quick jog-trot. 
Joyce, who hadn’t run for ages, kept up 
as best she could in the pitchy blackness, 
almost bursting with suppressed questions. 
There were no lamps in that corner of the 
world, and the road wound and twisted be- 
neath the trees. They dropped into a walk 
through the village, turned down a lane, 
and presently saw lights in a thatched cot- 
tage which stood a little way back from 
the road. 

“Three shillings a week 
Mind the step,” said Dick. 

The rough gate creaked horribly as he 
swung it open and helped Joyce up three 
brick steps. There was the sound of a 
chair being pushed back on a tiled floor, 
and as they reached the cottage door it was 
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“ Awfully sorry I’m late,” said Dick; 
“ but look at what I’ve brought you!” 

“ Jo!” cried Audrey. 

She flung her arms around Joyce and 
dragged her into the cottage. A fire 
crackled in a large open grate, and there 
was a rug on the tiles in front of it. The 
ceiling was low, and great black beams held 
it up. The chairs were rush-bottomed and 
as old as the hills. On the mantelpiece 
were two square brass candlesticks, polished 
like gold, and an oil lamp, with a chints 
shade, lit the room softly. 

While they threw off coats and sat down 
in front of the fire, Dick and Joyce, inter- 
rupting each other all the time, told Au- 
drey how it had all happened. Then, in 
an excited rush of questions and answers, 
Joyce learned how the duke had cut off all 
Audrey’s money, and how she had taken 
the bit between her teeth and bolted. 

“ And now,” said Audrey, “ I’m earning 
eighteen shillings a week on the farm.” 

“On the farm?” repeated Joyce wonder- 
ingly. 

“ Yes,” said Audrey; “ I’m a dairymaid. 
I'm learning to milk cows and make butter 
and scour milk-pans. We've got this 
adorable cottage, which in summer will be 
the most scrumptious thing you ever saw. 
Mr. Waring’s a dear, and everything is too 
perfect for any words. Come and have a 
look up-stairs. Dick, you wait here!”’ 

And up they went helter-skelter, while 
Dick obeyed orders with a chuckle of utter 
happiness. Outside the bare trees creaked 
and shivered; the far-away boom of the 
sea came regularly and ceaselessly. 

Dick looked round the trim sitting-room, 
snug and clean, with the fire spitting and 
crackling. 

“ London be darned!” he murmured. 


XL 


THE great joy that swelled the old 
vicar’s heart and brought color to his 
cheeks was the fact that his son had gone 
back to the land. Unquestionably it was 
the ideal life for Dick, the life which he 
would have chosen for his son—after the 
church—because it engendered simplicity, 
honesty, and a feeling for the beauties of 
nature which were directly from the hand 
of God. 

Yes, he was overjoyed that Dick had 
gone back to the land; but he felt that he 
did not know Dick well enough to be able 
to feel sure that he would stay there. He 
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earnestly desired that his son should stay 
there. He began to seek for some means 
by which he might, as it were, root Dick in 
the soil—root him in it so deeply that he 
would never be tempted to leave it. 

And thus the great idea came to him. A 
wife! If his son should marry a healthy 
girl of peasant stock, a simple country lass 
who would bear him children! The idea 
was magnificent, Napoleonic. 

But how to find tbe girl? Richard had 
shown him over the dairy, and there had 
been maidens working there. So, without 
saying a word to anybody, the old vicar, 
humming a little tune, with his hands 
clasped behind his back, strolled out one 
morning when work was in full swing and 
made his way to the dairy. 

It was a large, white, tiled place of an 
almost awesome cleanliness. Two men 
were handling the heavy cans and working 
the separators. Farther on were four girls 
in print frocks and white aprons, all with 
the glow of health upon their cheeks. They 
looked up in surprise to see that tall figure 
clad in black, like a blot of ink upon a 
white page. The men exchanged glances 
and smiled. The girls went on working and 
talking. 

The vicar took in the white tiles and the’ 
separators and the charming print frocks, 
and, still with his hands clasped medita- 
tively behind his back, advanced into the 
dairy, peering at everything with an air of 
absorbed interest. It presently brought 
him to where the girls were working. 

If only they had known the guile that 
lay beneath the clerical coat! If only they 
could have guessed that the white-haired, 
ascetic-looking old man was considering 
which of them looked likely to be the best 
mother. 

Under pretense of watching them at 
work, he studied each one intently. There 
was not much to choose. They would all 
make good mothers, he thought. 

After many minutes he discovered that 
one of them already wore a wedding-ring, 
so he dismissed her from the competition. 
Audrey was one of the other three, but she 
said never a word. There was a mischiev- 
ous twinkle in her eye. 

The vicar did not recognize her as the 
girl who had eaten at his table, and tried 
to make him talk, at Christmas-time. In 
those far-off days he had been concen- 
trated upon his work. She had not existed 
for him. Now, as she worked among 
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those other three, her beauty made her 
stand out like an orchid among cabbages. 

“ Ah!” he said to himself. “ There is a 
superb type of country girl — broad of 
shoulder, shapely of figure, lissom and 
graceful in action. Merely to look at her, 
the most inexperienced eye can see that 
she is descended from a long line of robust 
peasants. Note her ruddy complexion, her 
clear skin, her fine chestnut hair! She has 
the tints of the flowery valleys among 
which she has grown up.” 

Thus did the clerical Napoleon sum up 
the only daughter of the Duke of Har- 
borough. 

It never occurred to him to ask himself 
whether she was the sort of girl whom Dick 
would like, or whether Dick was the kind 
of man she would care to marry. He was 
obsessed with his idea. Without any 
beating about the bush he went up to her. 

“May I have a word with you?” he 
asked. 

One of the first principles of the science 
of churning butter is to suffer no interrup- 
tions. Once having set the hand to the 
churn, there must be no looking back. Au- 
drey had imbibed that knowledge. 

“In about five minutes this will be but- 
ter,” she said. “I'll ask you to taste it, to 
see if it is salt enough. Until then, I am 
afraid, I shall be too anxious about it to 
listen properly.”’ 

So the vicar stood back and watched 
her, far too well pleased with his choice to 
notice that her accent was not at all that 
of peasant folk. How admirable, he 
thought, to have a wife whose days were 
spent in honest domestic work! Of course, 
this girl could cook and sew. But he must 
not let her beauty run away with him. She 
must be carefully sounded. 

At last the butter formed, to her trium- 
phant delight. True to her word, Audrey 
chopped off a sample of the beautiful 
golden stuff with a miniature wooden spade 
and held it out to the vicar. 

“ Taste!” she said, and popped it neatly 
into his mouth. 

The startled vicar swallowed hastily, and 
was very nearly sick. An inch-square 
lump of butter, unaccompanied by bread, 
is indescribably rich; but the charming 
peasant girl was showing all her white 
teeth at him, so he recovered himself with 
a great effort, and said, with a brave at- 
tempt at sincerity: 

“Very nice, very nice!” 
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The other girls were frankly laughing. 
Audrey left her beautiful pat proudly 
standing on its dish and took the vicar 
over to one of the windows. 

“I was wondering how long it would 
take you to make up your mind to speak 
to me,” she said. 

The vicar was a little startled. Was this 
girl making fun of him? For a moment 
he felt inclined to take umbrage; but he 
thought of Dick, and dismissed her ap- 
parent flippancy with a gesture. 

‘“* What are your views about the rearing 
of children?” he asked abruptly. 

It was Audrey’s turn to be startled. She 
had expected smiling congratulations upon 
her churning. Dick and Joyce had told 
her of her future father-in-law’s new atti- 
tude toward life, but to be tackled with a 
straight left about babies, as if she were 
already married, was totally unexpected. 
She blushed, and gave an uncomfortable 
little laugh. 

“ Really, I—” 

The vicar was pleased, A blush was 
proof positive of maiden modesty. 

‘What I mean is,” he explained, “ have 
you ever thought of the pattering feet of 
babes, in conjunction with yourself? Of 
little ones playing around vour knee?” 

There was a ring of such sincerity in his 
voice that Audrey’s desire to laugh was 
checked. She did not guess the purpose of 
the vicar’s questions. She thought that he 
knew who she was, and supposed that 
what he had said was the prompting of an 
old man’s heart, of his desire to hear the 
laughter of grandchildren. It touched the 
deepest chord in her nature, and gave her 
a feeling of genuine and intense sympathy 
for him. She felt that she had found out 
his secret, that he had shown to her a 
side of him which he had been too self- 
conscious to reveal to either of his own 
children. 

So in return Audrey showed the old man 
her real self. She put her hand upon his 
arm. 

“My baby will be the most wonderful 
in all the world!” she said. 

The vicar beamed upon her. This g'rl 
had indeed the qualities of a mother; for 
have not all good mothers since the begin- 
ning of time made the same proud declara- 
tion of superiority? Like a bomb, he 
flung another question at her. 

“‘ And have you considered the questions 
of religion and education?” 
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This was much easier to answer. With- 
out the slightest hesitation, Audrey replied 
to his catechism. 

“ T will teach him to be all that his fa- 
ther is,” she said. 

The vicar took her hand in both his 
own. 

“ Then leave the matter to me,” he said. 
“T will do my best for you!” 

With a paternal pressure of her hand, 
he hurried out of the dairy. 


XLI 


“ Wuat’s the guv’nor up to this morn- 
ing?” asked Dick. 

“ T don’t know,” said Jo. “I heard him 
humming to himself while he was dressing, 
but as soon as we got here he went off in 
the direction of the house.”’ 

Dick was at work in the larger of the 
two greenhouses that were built against 
the boundary wall. It was an enormous 
place, arranged inside in tiers of shelves, 
from which ripening tomatoes peered down 
like a red-faced audience in a theater. Jo 
was perched on the lowest tier. 

“ It’s extraordinary how he and Waring 
have hit it off,” said Dick. “ Waring 
seems to like nothing better than to start 
him talking and keep him doing it for 
hours.” 

“ Yes,” returned Joyce. “ Dad has cer- 
tainly waked up with a vengeance. I shall 
have to look after him, when we go back, 
as if he were a wilful child. He’s on the 
go all the time.” 

The church clock down among the cot- 
tages suddenly lifted up its voice and told 
them that it was the lunch-hour. Dick 
was laying out a box of seedlings. Unlike 
too many working men, he did not fling 
down his tools, but quietly finished what 
he had in hand. 

“ Did he ever tell you what his book is 
about, and whether he expects to have it 
published?” he asked his sister. 

“No,” said Joyce. “ When we get back 
again, I am going to question him about it. 
Here he comes. Just look at him, Dick! 
Did you ever see such a miracle?” 

Dick looked up quickly. The vicar was 
hurrying along the path, swinging his arms. 
The parchmentlike color of his face was 
disappearing. He looked healthier, his 
eyes were brighter. 

“Hello, guv’nor! Looking for us?” 
Dick sang out through the open door. 

The vicar waved his hand in answer. 
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“ Mr. Waring told me that I should find 
you here.” 

“We were just going back to lunch,” 
said Dick. “ Won’t you come along?” 

“No, thank you,” said the old man. 
“ Mr. Waring did not suggest it, so I think 
Joyce and I had better return to the inn. 
Before we go, however, there is something 
I wish to ask you, Richard. Have you 
time? It is a matter of very vital urgency.” 

Dick elevated an eyebrow. 

“ Rather,” he answered. 

The vicar looked at his daughter. 

** Joyce, my dear,” he said, “ this—er— 
is a matter of some delicacy and privacy. 
Would you mind going on?” 

Dick caught her eye and shot her a wink. 

“We shall not be very long,” said the 
old man. 

“ All right, dad,” said Joyce. 
and see if lunch is ready.” 

“ Thank you, my dear, thank you!” 

They watched her until she was some 
distance down the path. The vicar was 
thinking rapidly. 

“ Richard,” he began, “how old are 
you?” 

It was a strange question from a father 
to a son. 

“ Getting on for twenty-seven,” replied 
Dick. 

“ Twenty-seven! The age when many 
young men are busily sowing wild oats in 
London.” The vicar placed a hand on his 
son’s shoulder. “It is very gratifying to 
me to find you here on the land, Richard, 
in daily contact with nature, breathing 
God’s pure air, in simple, honest toil, in- 
stead of rubbing shoulders with vicious 
young wastrels in the ardent pursuit of 
pleasure or money.” 

Dick laughed. 

“I don’t know about the vicious young 
men, guv’nor, but I know I had a jolly 
good try to make money in London.” 

The vicar looked surprised. 

“ Did you?” he said. “ Then how comes 
it that you are here?” 

His anxieties were reawakened. 
it was time to find this boy a wife. 

“ They wouldn’t have me in London at 
any price,” explained Dick. “I haven’t 
got an office brain, apparently.” 

“T am thankful to hear you say so— 
thankful!” The old man began pacing up 
and down. There was a moment’s pause. 


“Tl go 


Indeed, 


“My boy, I have been thinking about 
you, and your welfare, a great deal lately. 
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I realize that I have not done my duty by 
you and your sister, and I have smitten 
my breast and cried ‘Mea culpa.’ It is 
God’s providence that has protected you 
from the perils of the city and directed you 
to this veritable Garden of Eden. And now 
I feel that in some sort I can make up to 
you for the things which I have left un- 
done.” He stopped pacing up and down 
and stood in front of Dick. “ Richard, I 
have found you a wife.” 

“ A wife?” Dick jumped. 
a wife? But—” 

The old man interrupted quickly. 

“Listen,” he said. ‘“ Man was not 
meant to live alone. He is by nature a 
social and gregarious animal. He should 
have a wife and children round his hearth. 
You, Richard, are nearly twenty-seven—a 
ripe age for matrimony. It is high time 
to choose a fitting mate and fill your life 
with the responsibilities of a husband and 
father.” 

“ But—” Again Dick was cut off. 

“ This morning,” said the vicar, “ I dis- 
covered an ideal partner for you—a coun- 
try girl of honest peasant stock, beautiful 
to look upon, who could bear you fine, 
strapping sons. I spoke to her about it, 
and she—” 

“You spoke to her?” Dick could stand 
it no longer. “ What did you say to her?” 

With a perfectly solemn face, his father 
replied: 

“T found that she desires above all else 
to be a mother; and I am convinced that 
she will be a good mother.” 

“ But who is she?” 

“T do not know her name. 
on the farm here—in the dairy.” 

“The dairy?” In Dick’s mind there 
formed immediately a vision of the four 
girls who managed it. One of them was 
Audrey; the other three were mere blurs in 
the picture. 

“ Yes,” said the vicar. “ She was ma- 
king butter —a handsome creature, tall, 
with quite remarkable features and auburn 
hair.” 

“ Audrey!” cried Dick. 

The old man seized upon it. 

“ Audrey?” he said. “ A beautiful name! 
Do you know her, then?” 

Dick kept a straight face. 

“ Yes,”’ he said. ‘“ I’ve—met her.” 

The vicar beamed. 

“Ah, and do you agree with me as to 
her possibilities as a wife?” 


“ Found me 





She works 
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There was a moment’s silence before 
Dick answered. The joke was too good to 
be missed. He swallowed his laughter and 
played up quietly to the old man’s lead. 

“ Yes, father,” he said, “I agree with 
you. You have found a jewel. She is a 
girl whom men would fight and die for!” 

The old man seized his son’s hand. 

.““ My boy,” he said, “ you make me very 
happy! Do you think you could win her? 
Will you take the first opportunity of ask- 
ing her to marry you?” 

“ T will,” said Dick. 

The old man chuckled with delight at 
the success of his great idea. 

“ Then let us go to lunch,” he said. 

Dick put his head back and roared till 
the tears poured down his cheeks. 

XLII 

THE vicar’s last week in Devonshire was 
one prolonged joke. Everybody was in it 
except the old clergyman. 

He passed the days in a curious atmos- 
phere of romance, which he found strange- 
ly exhilarating. He laughed when he was 
by himself. Metaphorically speaking, he 
patted himself on the back all day. Each 
morning his first thought was how the 
“ courting,” as he called it, was progress- 
ing. On meeting Dick, his first question 
was: 

“Well? How are you advancing?” 

“I think I shall have a surprise for you 
on Sunday, guv’nor,” Dick said. 

‘“‘ Sunday?” repeated the vicar. “ Quick 
work, my boy, quick work! I am delighted 
beyond measure.” 

He went his way—it lay dairyward— 
with a delightful feeling that he was play- 


ing the fairy godfather and waving a 
wand. In the dairy Audrey smiled at him, 


and, avoiding all mention of the vital issue, 
they talked spasmodically of milk and but- 
ter and other things bovine. 

If ever he came upon Audrey and Dick 
together, his eyes lit up and he crept away 
with a smile, without letting them see him 
—as he thought. It was a charming game, 
and the pleasure of it lay in seeing the old 
man blossom out in the romance which he 
thought he had created. 

Then, before it seemed possible, Sunday 
came, the great Sunday, and Dick fetched 
his father from the inn. The vicar was 
waiting for his son, waiting eagerly. 

“ Well?” he said to Dick. 

“Tt is all right, guv’nor; 


shall 


you 
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have your surprise. I will tell you all about 
it after church.” 

So down they went together, no longer 
strangers, but two good friends, along the 
rough cobbled street and through the vil- 
lage to the old stone church, where chil- 
dren had been christened and then married 
and finally buried, generations before the 
old vicar had uttered his first infant wail. 
Inside, the farmers had gathered, and the 
fisherfolk, all washed and brushed and 
blinking solemnly. And at the appointed 
moment were duly read for the third and 
final time the banns of marriage between 
Richard Ardley-Manners, af that parish, 
and Lady Audrey Beaumont, also of that 
parish; and if any man knew of any just 
cause or impediment, let him declare it, or 
forever hold his peace. 

All men held their peace. 

But one man had not done so. He was 
a person of sparse whiskers and an unduly 
high collar, who gathered local news for a 
country newspaper. The week before he 
had sent in a paragraph which found its 
way into the London papers, with addi- 
tional comments. Within twenty - four 
hours it was being read, comments and all, 
in Harborough House, Grosvenor Square 
by his grace the Duke of Harborough. 

The duke had been momentarily check- 
mated by his daughter’s abrupt flight. In 
order to avoid any hint of scandal, he had 
not dared make any search for her. With 
what patience he could assume, he had 
been compelled to wait for her to show 
some sign of life. This was the sign. and 
he tore it out of the paper and placed it 
in his pocket. 

It did not cause him any greater sur- 
prise, however, than it gave the vicar, who 
listened to the reading of the banns in 
amazed bewilderment. Any one with or- 
dinary perception and intelligence could 
see that Audrey was of peasant stock; but 
the Daw’s Coombe clergyman prefixed a 
title to her name. 

“What does this mean?” the vicar de- 
manded, when they were at last walking 
back to the inn. 

“T told you I had a surprise for you,” 
said Dick. 

“ But I do not understand,” persisted 
his father. “ How comes it that a duke’s 


daughter should be masquerading as a 
dairymaid?” 

“She is no more masquerading than I 
am,” said Dick hotly. 


“She is a skilled 
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worker. She earns eighteen shillings a 
week from Waring.” 

“ But, my dear son, she is mot a country 
girl, she is not—” The vicar broke off, 
stuttering. 

Dick slipped his arm through his fa- 
ther’s. “ It doesn’t matter what she is not. 
She is the only girl in the world for me, and 
I’ve been fighting for two years to be able 
to marry her. Besides,” he suggested with 
a twinkle, “ you said that she would make 
a good mother, guv’nor.”’ 

“ Yes, but I thought—” 

“She gets up at five o’clock and milks 
cows. She’s improving at sewing every 
minute. She’s fixed up the most corking 
little chints curtains in the cottage. You 
must come and see it, now you know all 
about her.” 

“ The Duke of Harborough’s daughter— 
God bless me!” 

“She can boil eggs and cook bacon bet- 
ter than anybody I know,” went on Dick; 
“and what’s more, she darned these socks 
for me. Look!” 

He held up his foot for inspection, and 
pointed with real pride to a roughly 
darned patch which showed above the top 
of his shoe heel. 

The vicar nodded absently and walked 
along in silence, hearing no more of the 
list of Avdrey’s domestic virtues as recited 
by Dick. He was thinking back over all 
the little incidents of the past week. Chief 
among them all stood out the look which 
this duke’s daughter, this aristocrat, had 
given him when she said: 

“My baby will be the most wonderful 
in all the world.” 

No girl could have expressed greater 
depth of feeling, even though her parents 
had been peasants for countless genera- 
tions. And she was a dairymaid in abso- 
lute reality. Had she not made butter 
under his very eyes? 

Moreover, Richard had said that for two 
years he had been fighting his way toward 
marriage. On his part, then, there must 
have been enormous strength of purpose; 
and on hers, too, since she had waited for 
him all that time, had followed him to the 
simple life, and had voluntarily given up 
society, dances, all the light and danger- 
ous things that led to carelessness of moral 
outlook. 

Why had she done all that? Only be- 
cause of Richard, because of his son. 
That was wonderful! 
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The vicar’s little golden balloon of ro- 
mance was pricked. He saw himself no 
longer a fairy godfather. His wand- 
waving had been a sham; but to ease the 
hurt which the shattering of his dreams 
caused him, there was the pressure of 
Dick’s arm in his. It felt very good, very 
solid, very human, very loving. He had 
never known it before. Perhaps he would 
never have known it had he not at least 
attempted to wave a wand. 

Presently he raised his eyes from the 
road. Dick was still speaking. 

“ And you must come and stay with us 
sometimes, guv’nor. We've got a spare 
room, you know.” 

Slowly a smile came into the old man’s 
eyes. He gripped his son’s sturdy arm very 
tightly. 

‘“* Dick,” he said, “ you are a young ras- 
cal to deceive me like that!” 

And they laughed together, sharing the 
joke bétween them, as father and son 
should. For the first time in many years 
the younger man heard his father call him 
“ Dick.” It marked a new mile-stone in 
their lives. 

And so they came to the door of the inn 
and were met by the two girls. Audrey 
was not wearing her print frock. This 
was Sunday, and she had on the short golf- 
skirt in which Dick had first met her at 
Seabridge. She came forward, her eyes 
fixed inquiringly upon the vicar’s, and 
took his arm. 

“ Tell me, are you very angry with us?” 
she said. 

For a moment the old man looked from 
one to the other. They were well matched, 
this broad, big son of his and the high- 
born dairymaid. 

“ Between you,” he said, “ you have 
given me the surprise of my life. Now I 
purpose to give you one. Joyce, my dear, 
are you ready to become a bridesmaid at a 
moment’s notice?” 

“ A bridesmaid?” 

“ Yes, I am going to marry these two 
to-morrow morning before you and I go 
back home.” 

Dick’s eyes sought Audrey’s and held 
them. At that moment Joyce, the old 
man, the inn, the village, the whole world, 
faded out. They two were alone, face to 
face, breathless, poised in the celestial 
ether, and the universe was theirs and all 
that was in it. The moon and stars were 
their playthings, the sun obeyed their com- 
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mands, and mankind was as an ant’s nest 
beneath their feet. 


XLII 


NEXT morning, at half past five, old 
John tapped as usual on Dick’s door, en- 
tered without waiting for an answer, pulled 
up the blinds, and gave Dick a purposely 
noisy ‘“ Good morning, sir.” 

The routine of it had already laid its 
hand on Dick. It was no longer a heart- 
rending effort to exchange the snug warmth 
of his bed for a chilly shave and a chillier 
bath. He was deep in the early-rising 
groove, and obeyed the summons as a bul- 
let leaves a rifle when the trigger feels the 
pressure of a steady forefinger. 

“Morning, John,” he replied. With one 
mighty heave the sheets were off, and -he 
stood awake upon the carpet. “Is it 
raining?” 

* No, sir,” said John. 
of frost on the ground.” 

Dick seized his sponge and towel and 
went along the passage into the bath-room. 
He returned presently, glowing and whis- 
tling, pulled on his old riding-breeches, 
and laced his enormous boots. Monday 
morning, the new week’s work to face! 
Well, good enough—Monday morning! 

For a moment he stood very straight and 
still. This was the morning, the great 
morning of his life, and for ten minutes he 
had forgotten it. He looked down at him- 
self. Did a man get married with six 
inches of mud on his boots, and a pair of 
riding-bags that would have disgraced a 
war correspondent after a year in action? 
Did a man usually do farm-work on his 
wedding-day ? 

He laughed again. What was Audrey 
doing? Was she milking, as usual, or had 
she any conservative ideas on the question 
of a marriage morning? With all his soul 
he hoped that she was not eating her heart 
out because there would be no red carpet, 
no crowds, no wedding-breakfast, no pres- 
ents, nothing that constitutes the fun of 
getting married for so many girls. 

He went quickly down-stairs, bolted his 
coffee and bread and butter, and made his 
way out into the raw air. As he drew 
near the milking-shed he heard the jangle 
of milk-pails and a low rumble of pleasure 
from the cows that were being milked. 

The door was open; Dick walked in. 
There were about twenty cows, each in a 
stall of its own. The four girls at work 


“ There is a touch 
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were thus hidden from one another. Dick 
walked down the line. Audrey was at the 
far end, by herself, with her head pressed 
against a cow’s flank, her milk-can very 
nearly full. Dick tiptoed into the stall, 
bent down, and kissed the back of her 
neck. 

She started, and the hiss of the milk in 
the pail suddenly stopped. She rose from 
her little three-legged stool. The cow 
turned her head inquiringly, and grumbled 
at them. 

“ Good morning,” she said softly. 

“ This morning!” corrected Dick. “ Have 
you forgotten?” 

She looked at him. 

“ Forgotten! I have been trying to 
make myself believe it all night. I haven’t 
succeeded yet.” She came close to him. 
“ Dick, I have a queer feeling that some- 
thing is going to happen to prevent it.” 

Dick caught her milk-wet hands. 

‘“ That’s sheer nerves,” he said. ‘“‘ Don’t 
you dare start that game now! What 
could prevent it? 
broken the tape. 
say to you?” 

Audrey held up her face. 

“S-sh! Don’t say anything. You might 
break the spell, and we should wake up 
and find that it’s not true.” 

For a long, silent moment they held each 
other, and then Dick went away. The old 
cow ceased grumbling as Audrey pressed 
her burning face against its flank. 

It was a very happy old man who 
clapped on his hat, caught up his stick, and 
stumped out of the inn that same morning 
—so happy that he had to think back in 
order to grasp by comparison the full 
measure of the moment. How strangely 
had events shaped themselves! 

A fortnight ago the Rev. John Ardley- 
Manners was, as far as everybody but him- 
self was concerned, a negligible quantity, 
a nonentity. He was just a brain, a name, 
almost a lay-figure. In the light of recent 
events, he admitted the truth of all this; 
yet on looking back to those endless, quiet 
days of intellectual labor, he felt that they 
had not been wholly wasted. The memory 
of all those carefully written volumes 
under lock and key in his study warmed 
his heart with a feeling akin to triumph. 
He had created something, something which 
he would give to the scholars of the world, 
something which would live long after his 
children’s children. 


We have won, we’ve 
Oh, my kid, what can I 
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But now, as he walked down the little 
village street, with a dog here and a cart 
there, he asked himself how all that could 
compare with the crowded hours of happi- 
ness which he had found outside his study 
in the few swift days since he had walked 
out of it. His book was as nothing in com- 
parison with having found a son and a 
daughter—a son and a daughter of whom 
he was proud, who loved him, who had 
given him a new outlook on life, who had 
opened his eyes once more to human nature. 

His son was to be married that morning, 
and by the grace of God he was to perform 
the ceremony himself. That was worth all 
the books in the world! That short serv- 
ice, which would bring happiness to his son 
for a whole lifetime, would cancel all the 
years he had blindly devoted to dead 
things at the expense of the living. 

Yes, it was a great morning, a red-letter 
day for them all. Thank God he had fin- 
ished the book in time! 

He found the verger and conferred with 
him at length, to the satisfaction of both. 
Then he went round to the local clergy- 
man’s house, introcuced himself, and ob- 
tained his smiling permission to officiate in 
his church. He carried out these two 
necessary affairs with no undue haste, but 
with a promptness and businesslike firm- 
ness which wasted no time. Then he re- 
traced his steps through the village, and 
shaped a course for the Old Mill. 

On the door-step he pulled out his watch. 
The train to London went at three o’clock. 
He and Joyce must leave the village soon 
after two, to have time for the hilly drive 
to the station. It was now fifteen minutes 
to midday. 

“ Bless my soul!” 
pardonable emphasis. 

At that moment John opened the door. 

“Is Mr. Richard in?” asked the vicar. 

“No, sir.” John beamed at him. 

“ Where can I find him quickly?” 

“In one of the greenhouses, sir. 
I go and fetch him?” 

“No, I thank you,” said the vicar. “I 
will deal with him myself.” 

He nodded to the old servant and hur- 
ried on down the twisted path. Fifteen 
minutes to twelve! Why had he allowed 
that curate to be so polite? 

Dick was in his shirt-sleeves, muddied 
to the elbow, in earnest discussion with 
Waring, when his father came in like a file 
of soldiers. 


he exclaimed with 


Shall 

















“Good morning,” the vicar said ab- 
ruptly to Waring. “ Richard, what are 
you doing in those rags? Have you for- 
gotten that you are to be married?” 

Dick’s heart thumped mightily, and his 
tongue felt dry. For the life of him he 
couldn’t answer. Waring spoke in his 
stead. 

“ Married?” he said. “ To-day? 
didn’t you tell me, my dear chap?” 

The old vicar chuckled. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ that was my little coup 
de thédtre. The rascal surprised me out 
of my wits yesterday by telling me who 
your dairymaid was, so I got my revenge 
by insisting on marrying them before I 
leave to-day.” 

Waring seized his hand and wrung it. 

“Splendid!” he cried. “ Excellent! 
May I come?” 

“May you come?” said Dick. “If you 
don’t see me through it, I shall never be 
married. I haven’t even read up the serv- 
ice, to see what happens, and—bless me, 
what are we going to do about the ring?” 

“ Haven‘t you got one, man?” said War- 
ing, as if Dick were the champion idiot of 
the world. 

“Of course I haven’t,” 
“ How could I have?” 

“Well, you are going to get married, 
aren’t you?” said Waring. 

“Yes, but I don’t carry wedding-rings 
about with me.” 

“What are you going to do, Richard?” 
his father inquired. 

“ T haven’t had enough money to buy her 
even an engagement-ring, let alone a 
wedding-ring,” retorted Dick. “ What on 
earth am I going to do?” 

The old vicar stepped into the breach. 

“ Bless my soul,” he said, “ what about 
this?” He held out his hand. On the 
third finger was a plain gold band. “ It 
may be a trifle large,” he added, “ but at 
least it will do temporarily.” 

“ Thank Heaven!”’ said Dick. 

Waring took it. 

‘“ As best man,” he said, “ I’d better have 
that.” 

The vicar pulled out his watch once 
more. 

“And now hurry, my boy, hurry! Go 
and wash yourself, and change into respect- 
able garments. Can you be at the church 
in half an hour?” 

“You bet I can!” 
snatched up his coat. 


Why 


said Dick. 


said Dick, as he 
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“ Mr. Waring,” said the vicar, “ will you 
undertake to let Audrey know that she 
must be there in thirty minutes, if she 
wants to be married at all?” 

“For goodness sake don’t leave me!”’ 
said Dick. “ I’m jumping with nerves as it 
is. Wait for me, and we'll pick her up on 
our way when I have changed.” 

“That will do,” said his father. “I 
must get back to the church and prepare 
myself. May I leave it confidently in 
your hands, Mr. Waring?” 

“You may,” said Waring. 
and wash!” 

Dick waited for no more. He ran. The 
vicar followed, with Waring, as far as the 
door of the house. Then he hurried on, 
while Waring went up-stairs into Dick’s 
room. 

Dick was struggling out of his riding- 
boots. From the bath-room came the sound 
of running water. 

* Well, old man,” 
you luck!” 

“ Thanks,” said Dick; “but for any 
sake shove these links into a clean shirt 
and find me a decent collar in that drawer.” 

Without more words he disappeared into 
the bath-room, and was responsible for a 
mighty splashing. Waring rang the bell, 
and proceeded to do what he was bid. 

John answered the ring. 

“ Yes, sir?” 

“ John, lay lunch for five. Ask your 
wife to do her best for us, and get out a 
couple of bottles of champagne.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said John quietly, as 
if he were quite used to such an order. In- 
stead of retiring, however, he lingered, 
turning a pleading eye in the direction of 
his master. “Is there — anything more, 
sir?” he said at last. 

“ Nothing, thank you, John.” 

“ Very good, sir. Lunch for five, I think 
you said, sir?” 

“ Yes, five,” said Waring. 

“And two bottles of champagne?” 

Waring smiled. 

“ Yes, two. Mr. Ardley-Manners is go- 
ing to be married to-day.” 

Old John’s face was a study. He gasped, 
with an open mouth like a hooked codfish. 

“You don’t say so, sir!” he said. “TI 
am that glad I could sing.” 

“ Please don't bother,” said Waring. 

John was standing in the hall, a bit 
later, to see them off. 

‘ Begging your pardon, sir,” he said to 


“ Dick, go 


said Waring, “ I wish 
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Waring, “ would if be out of place if I 
asked to be allowed to be present at the 
ceremony?” 

“ Certainly, if you like,” said Waring. 

Somehow, getting married wasn’t a bit 
like what Dick had imagined it would be. 
At the moment he felt exactly the same 
odd sinking feeling at the pit of his 
stomach which came in those unpleasant 
minutes in the boat before the gun was fired 
to start the races at Oxford. 

Waring glanced at him with a little smile, 
as he noted the whiteness of Dick’s skin. 

“ King Charles going to be beheaded, 
eh?” 

They strode in step down the drive and 
along the road into the village. 

“ Eight minutes more!” said Waring. 
“ Tf only she is ready, we shall do it. What 
is the psychology of women under the cir- 
cumstances? Are they ready first, or do 
they fuss over hair and bows and things? 
What do you think?” 

Dick grunted. He wasn’t talking much 
just then. 

“Well, I'll bet you five to one she’s 
ready,” Waring went on. “Oh, and by 
the way,” he added, “ the best man’s privi- 
lege is to kiss the bride in the vestry.” 

“Not on your life!” said Dick promptly. 

Waring laughed, and turned his head. 
The honk of a motor-car sounded on the 
road behind them. 

“Look out,” he said, and pulled Dick 
aside. 

A great Rolls-Royce hummed by. Dick 
glanced at it, and then grabbed Waring’s 
arm. 

“ Good Heavens!”’ he said. “ The duke!” 
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Tue car turned out of the village into 
the lane that led to Audrey’s cottage— 
Dick’s cottage, for he was paying the vast 
sum of three shillings a week for it. 

Dick let go Waring’s arm and began to 
run. Waring, scenting trouble, ran, too. 
Together they raced the last two hundred 
yards through the empty village, and 
rounded the corner. 

Yes, the car had stopped at the cottage, 
and the duke was getting out, a fine figure 
of a man. 

Audrey had told Dick that she had a 
queer feeling that something would happen 
to prevent their getting married. Here was 
the explanation of it, beyond a doubt. 
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Here at the last moment was Audrey’s fa- 
ther, with the man Jocelyn looming some- 
where in the background, yearning to 
marry her. Let him yearn! Dick clenched 
his teeth. Ten dukes and ten thousand 
Jocelyns were not sufficient to stop his mar- 
rying Audrey that day. 

As Waring and he dashed up, panting, 
the bride and bridesmaid came out of the 
cottage. They all met face to face. It 
was a dramatic moment. 

Joyce was. the only one puzzled. She 
had never seen the duke. 

Audrey smiled nervously. 

“ Well. father!” she said. “ How did 
you find me?” 

The duke stood very straight, looking 
sternly at his daughter. 

“It doesn’t matter how I found you,” he 
said. “I have come to take you home, 
and to prevent your making a fool of your- 
self and the family. Will you please get 
into that car?” 

Waring had a restraining hand on Dick’s 
arm; but the sound of that hard, cold 
voice was too much. He broke away from 
Waring and went forward. 

“ T am sorry,” he said, “ but your daugh- 
ter cannot get into that car.” 

The duke looked at him. 

“ And who are you, sir?” 

“My name is Ardley-Manners,” said 
Dick. 

The duke made an impatient movement. 

“Oh! So you’re the man who has made 
a fool of my daughter, are you?” 

“No,” said Dick. “I’m the man who 
is going to make her his wife within half 
an hour.” 

“ You flatter yourself. My daughter will 
accompany me back to London, and in due 
course she will marry the man I intend her 
to marry.” 

Dick blinked. In another moment he 
would not be able to check his tongue any 
longer. 

“What makes you think so?” he asked 
quietly. 

There was an ominous pause. Then the 
duke said: 

“ Because I am her father, and because I 
order her to do so.” 

“T am afraid you can’t order her to do 
anything,” said Dick. “ Audrey is over 
twenty-one, and can choose for herself.” 

The duke’s face was white with sup- 
pressed rage. He turned to his daughter 
and spoke through his teeth. 
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“ Audrey, get into that car! 

Dick’s chin stuck out. 

“ Audrey, stay where you are!” 

The duke took a step toward Dick, and 
raised his cane, as if to strike him. 

“ How dare you, sir?” he cried. 

Dick didn’t move. 

“ If you hit me,” he said quietly, “ you 
will regret it. You may be a duke, you 
may be an older man than I am, and you 
may be Audrey’s father, but if I have to 
smash you, I am going to marry Audrey 
to-day!” 

The others stood listening to this duel of 
words, Audrey and Joyce on the steps of 
the cottage, Waring in the middle of the 
lane, the chauffeur straining his ears ten 
yards down the road. 

The duke’s arm fell to his side. 

“ Audrey is mine,” Dick went on. “ Do 
you hear? Mine! I have won her, and 
I’m going to keep her, in spite of you, the 
entire aristocracy, and the whole of society. 
This is our cottage, and this is where we 
are going to live. My father is waiting to 
marry us, and marry us he will, whether 
you agree or don’t agree.” 

Audrey moved down the steps and put 
her hand on his arm. 

“ Dick!” she said. 

The duke disregarded Dick utterly. 
drew himself up stiffly. 

“If you marry that man,” he said to 
Audrey, “ you will never enter my house 
again!” 

“ Father!” said Audrey. 

Dick snorted. 

“Father! A nice kind of a father! He 
makes you a prisoner, he cuts off your 
money, and now because you have chosen 
somebody for yourself, somebody who 
doesn’t happen to meet with his approval, 
he shuts his door upon you!” He swung 
round on the duke. “ We never want to 
go into your house again. What’s more, 
until you have apologized to Audrey, you 
shall never enter my house. Waring, 
what’s the time? We are keeping father 
waiting.’ He gripped Audrey’s hand. 
“ Let’s go on,” he whispered. 

“You may choose,” said the duke. 

It was a tense moment. The girl stood 
there, torn with regret for one and pride in 
the other. She could feel Dick trembling, 
and his hand was very hot in hers. 

Dick waited, a little smile on his face. 
He knew what her choice would be. 

Audrey said nothing. She gave one look 


he said. 


He 
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at her father, who remained stiff and sol- 
dierly, taking his defeat without any sign. 
Then she turned and went with Dick, her 
chosen man before all the world. 

Down the road they moved hand in 
hand, never looking back. At the end of 


that road was the church, beyond which 
lay life and happiness. 


XLV 


THE sun was shining warmly. The 
faint screams of sea-gulls as they circled 
and dipped in the rippling blue waves car- 
ried all the way from the shore to the 
shady lane that ran out of the village and 
ended in a green foot-path leading to the 
Old Mill. 

An empty motor-car stood in the shade 
of a great tree opposite a little thatched 
cottage over whose porch the honeysuckle 
tumbled in a riot. A little red-brick path 
and three worn stone steps led down into 
the lane. 

A tiny garden in front of the cottage 
was a mass of color. Giant sunflowers 
lorded it over stocks, scarlet geraniums, 
stately lupines, and crimson ramblers. A 
black cat was sleeping in a deck-chair on 
the diminutive patch of lawn in the middle. 
The sun blazed down upon the cat’s back, 
and bumblebees boomed from flower to 
flower. The bottle-glass windows were 
hung with bright, old-fashioned chints. 

Dick came out, coatless, hatless, brown, 
in muddy boots and leggings. He passed 
a hand over his eyes and muttered some- 
thing and came blindly down the little path 
into the lane. He stood with his hands on 
the gate, watching the upper window of the 
cottage, shaking as if he were cold. 

There was a sound of footsteps down the 
lane. Waring was coming along. Dick 
did not hear him. He just stood there, his 
lips moving. He might have been praying. 

Waring put an arm through his, a strong 
arm that compelled. 

“ Now then, Dick,” he said, “ walk up 
and down. It’s no good standing there, 
man!”’ 

Silently they began pacing back and 
forth together. Every now and again Dick 
stopped, listening. Then Waring’s strong 
hand forced him on again. 

“ Pull yourself together, old man,” he 
said. “It ‘ll be all right. It’s as safe as 
houses.” 

Dick turned a white face to him. 

“ Oh, but if she—” 
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“Shut up!” cut in Waring. “ Confound 
it, where’s your pluck? Walk, I tell you, 
walk!” 

They walked up and down, down and up. 
The cat still slept, the bees went on boom- 
ing, and the faint screams of the sea-gulls 
floated up from the shore. 

Waring’s fingers gripped Dick’s arm 
tightly. With his left hand he felt in his 
breast-pocket and pulled out a cigar. 

“Smoke that!” he said, and thrust it 
into Dick’s hand. 

Dick carried it obediently to his mouth. 
Waring struck a match. Then they walked 
on again. Five yards farther on the cigar 
fell from his mouth. He had bitten the 
end off. 

There was a sudden call from the cottage 
door. 

“Dick! Dick!” 

Dick stood very still. The Duchess of 
Harborough came down the path, two tears 
upon her cheeks. She put a hand on his 
arm. 
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“Tt’s a boy!” she said. “She wants 
you, Dick.” 

Dick’s lips moved soundlessly. Waring’s 
hand was no longer on his arm. He ran 
up the path, ducked under the honeysuckle, 
tiptoed into the house, and crept cautiously 
up the old stairs. 

The door of Audrey’s room was shut. 
He tapped on it as gently as the beating 
of a moth’s wings against a window-pane. 
It opened from inside. The doctor smiled 
at him. 

“Splendid!” he said. “ I'll give you two 
minutes,” and slipped out. 

A little wail came from the bed. Au- 
drey’s beautiful auburn hair was tumbled 
on the pillow. One long, white hand was 
outside the bedclothes. And then Dick 
couldn’t make out any more in the dim 
room. His eyes were blurry. 

“ Look, Dickie!” Audrey whispered. 

Dick fell on his knees beside the bed 
and took her hand. Audrey had never seen 
him crying before. 


THE END 


NEXT MONTH’S NOVEL—The April issue of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE will 


present a fine book-length novel: 


THE WHISPER 
BY THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 


“The Whisper” is a highly original and unusual story, combining the brisk flavor of 
up-to-date life in New York with the romantic atmosphere of the southern islands where 
palm-groves fringe the coral beach and pirate treasures lie hidden. 

In these changing scenes the reader will follow with unfailing interest the varying 
adventures of a remarkable group of characters. He will make acquaintance with 
Uncle Peter Finlay, the veteran soldier of fortune, eccentric yet kindly; with Andrew 
Lemont Costin, the “live wire’’ New York editor; with Kent Savage, picturesque and 
poetic; and with Featherstonhaugh, a sinister type of degeneracy. Above all, he will 
learn to know and like the central figures of the romance— James Beauchamp, a young 
fellow of talent, pluck, and generous enthusiasm, and the fair Victoria, for whose wooing 
fate has ordained a strange and tortuous course. 

Mr. Roberts needs no introduction to the readers of THE MUNSEY, many of whom 
will remember his stirring story, “‘ The Wasp,”” published in this magazine in Septem- 
ber, 1913. It may be worth while to mention the fact that this clever young Canadian 
novelist was among those who responded to the first call for troops at the outbreak of 
the present war, and that he is now on active service. 

EDITOR'S NOTE.—The engraving on page 487 of Munsgy’s Macazine for December, 1914 


entitled ‘‘Joan of Arc Taken Prisoner,” was from a painting by Rowland Wheelwright, the copyright 
of which is owned by the Autotype Fine Art Company, London. 





